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INTRODUCTION. 


This  report  upon  the  proposed  reciprocity  agreement  of  1911 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada  contains  an  historical  account 
of  the  negotiation  of  the  agreement,  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  meas- 
ure, and  a  comparison  of  the  rates  proposed  in  1911  with  the  then 
existing;  tariffs  of  the  two  coimtries  and  with  the  tariffs  in  force  before 
and  after  May  19,  1920,  the  date  on  which  the  Canadian  tax  on 
imports,  levied  for  revenue  purposes  during  the  war,  was  removed. 

The  analysis  and  discussion  show  the  impoitance  of  the  trade 
between  the  two  countries,  the  pioportion  of  that  ti  ade  which  would 
have  been  affected  if  the  reciprocity  agreement  had  been  ratified > 
the  reductions  in  duties  proposed  for  each  country,  the  extent  to 
which  these  reductions  on  the  pa:t  of  Canada  would  have  been 
extended  to  countries  other  than  the  United  States,  the  deg:ee  to 
which  the  United  States  tariff  act  of  1913  adopted  reductions  equiva- 
lent to  those  proposed  in  the  agreement,  the  extent  to  which  Canadian 
tariff  amendments  since  1911  have  changed  the  rates  upon  imports 
into  Canada,  and  the  volume  of  trade  that  would  be  involved  if  the 
schedules  of  the  reciprocity  agreement  were  enacted. 

The  decision  of  the  Court  of  Customs  Appeals  relating  to  the 
present  validity  of  section  2  of  the  United  States  statute  of  1911^ 
which  embodied  the  agreement;  the  resolution  offered  in  March,  1919, 
in  the  Dominion  House  of  Commons  favoring  the  adoption  by  Canada 
of  the  reciprocity  offer;  and  the  similar  resolution  passed  by  the 
Canadian  Liberal  Party  at  its  convention  of  August,  1919,  are 
included  in  appendices  to  the  report.  The  excise  taxes  which  were 
laid  by  Canada  upon  imported  as  well  as  manufactured  goods,  to  take 
eft'ect  upon  the  same  date  as  the  repeal  of  the  7h  per  cent  war  duty — 
May  19,  1920 — are  not  considered  in  the  treatment  of  the  changes 
which  would  be  made  in  the  Canadian  tariff'  if  the  reciprocity  arrange- 
ment of  1911  were  adopted  to-day. 

Portions  of  this  report  are  based  on  information  presented  in 
"Reciprocity  and  Commercial  Treaties,''  published  by  the  Com- 
mission in  1919. 
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RECIPROCITY  WITH  CANADA— A  STUDY  OF  THE 
ARRANGEMENT  OF  1911. 


CHAPTER  1— HISTORY  OF  THE  NEGOTIATIONS.  . 

GENERAL  CHARACTER  OF  TRADE  AND  POLITICAL  RELATIONS. 

Canada  and  the  United  States  have  smgularly  close  relations. 
Geographical  proximity,  a  common  language,  and  like  traditions 
have  fostered  a  development  along  parallel  Imes  m  then-  social  and 
industrial  life.  The  two  countries  lie  side  by  side  across  3,000  miles 
of  continent,  with  a  boundary  which,  except  in  so  far  as  it  follows 
the  Great  Lakes  waterway,  is  based  for  no  extended  stretch  upon 
natural  geograpliic  features.  Otherwise,  the  poHtical  division  is  not 
in  accord  with  the  contour  of  the  land,  the  trend  of  the  mountain  sys- 
tems, the  distribution  of  natural  resources,  or  the  factors  of  soil  and 
chmate.  Immigrants  move  in  both  directions  almost  as  freely  as 
they  change  in  either  country  from  one  part  to  another.  The  trend 
of  industrial  and  technical  progress  is  the  same  on  both  sides  of  the 
line,  and  a  large  number  of  industrial  and  commercial  enterprises 
conduct  their  business  in  both  countries.  Socially  and  politically  the 
two  countries  are  much  alike;  their  newspapers  are  similar  in  style; 
differences  in  public  opinion  wdthin  either  country,  even  toward 
international  issues,  are  more  pronounced  than  differences  between 
the  two  countries  in  range  of  opinions  and  general  attitude.  Careful 
observers  find,  strikingly  enough,  that  Canadians  and  Americans  on 
general  questions  hold  the  same  point  of  view  more  closely  than  either 
people  shares  that  of  any  third  country,  as,  for  example,  Great 
Britain.  In  spite  of  their  political  separation,  m  spite  of  the  misun- 
derstandmgs  and  distrust  that  have  occasionally  colored  their  atti- 
tude toward  each  other,  parallel  development  has  brought  the  two 
nations  to  resemble  each  other  much  more  nearly  than  either 
resembles  any  third. 

This  very  similarity  has  made  more  conspicuous  the  mevitable 
differences  arismg  from  political  independence.  On  both  sides  of  the 
boundary,  from  the  earhest  period  up  to  the  present  day,  political 
motives  have  frequently  been  suspected  as  the  root  of  negotiations 
over  commercial  questions.  In  former  times,  when  Canada  was  most 
inclined  to  make  friendly  advances,  the  pressing  problems  connected 
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With  the  Civil  War  and  with  the  formation  of  a  general  commercial 
policy  in  the  United  States  distracted  attention  from  the  special  rela- 
tions of  this  country  with  the  then  small  and  undeveloped  provmces 
to  the  north  and  left  Canadians  feelmg  that  they  could  scarcely 
expect  even  courteous  consideration  for  their  proposals.  Anti- 
British  sentiment  in  the  United  States,  especially  in  the  times  after 
the  Civil  War,  has  often  caused  distrust  of  all  negotiations  with  the 
Dominion.  Such  hostility  has  been  the  basis  for  the  suspicion  that 
concealed  desires  to  overreach  or  take  unfair  advantage  lay  at  the 
root  of  all  approaches. 

This  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  has  led  to  distrust 
on  the  part  of  Canada.    It  is  difficult  for  Americans  who  have  not 
carefully  followed  opinion  in  the  neighboring  country  to  understand 
this  feeling.    Canadians  realize  that  the  developed  portion  of  their 
country  is  a  thin  strip  of  territory  with  a  population  of  less  than 
9,000,000,  lying  along  the  northern  border  of  a  land  of  a  hundred 
millions,  one  of  the  most  powerful  countries,  industrially  and  politi- 
caUy,  in  the  world.    Canada's  unique  position  of  autonomy  in  the 
British  Empire,  developed  largely  by  her  own  efforts,  and  main- 
tained, of  her  own  free  will,  is  something  of  which  her  people  are 
extremely  proud  and  which  they  are  determined  to  maintain  at  all 
costs.    They  remember  that  their  country  has  on  two  occasions  been 
invaded  by  armed  forces  from  south  of  the  boundary;  and  they 
deeply  resent  the  slightest  indication  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  persons 
m  the  United  States  to  undermine,  whether  by  force  or  conciliation, 
their  independence  and  their  loyalty  to  the  British  Empire.  Poli- 
ticians and  the  press  of  the  United  States  have,  in  the  past,  voiced 
sentiments  to  make  them  feel  that  there  exists  an  active  desire  for 
annexation.    Such  misconceptions  have  often  caused  them  to  enter 
commercial  negotiations  very  much  on  their  guard  and  determined  to 
resist  the  surrender  of  the  slightest  concession  beyond  what  they 
received.    On  the  American  side  of  the  boundary,  this  attitude  has 
in  Its  turn  bred  considerable  impatience,  especially  since  the  com- 
mercial relations  between  the  two  countries  have  never  been  so 
important  to  the  United  States  as  to  the  community  to  the  north, 
with  its  smaller  population,  its  less  advanced  stage  of  industnn]  and 
commercial  development,  and  its  much  greater  dependence,  relatively, 
upon  foreign  markets,  and  upon  foreign  sources  of  supply  for  many 
of  the  essential  raw  materials. 

The  Dominion  of  Canada  includes  in  its  pohtical  boundaries 
3,600,000  square  miles  of  land  area,  stretching  from  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  United  States  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  This  is  an  area 
more  than  20  per  cent  greater  than  the  land  surface  of  the  contmental 
United  States.  Nevertheless,  although  the  first  permanent  settle- 
ment of  the  French  in  Canada  was  made  in  1608,  the  year  following 
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the  first  settlement  of  the  Enghsh  iii  Virgmia,  the  popuLation  of 
Canada  was,  in  1918,  only  8,400,000,  or  less  than  8  per  cent  of  the 
population  of  the  United  States  and  only  about  80  per  cent  of  that 
of  the  State  of  New  York.  This  relatively  unexploited  condition 
of  the  Dominion,  with  2.24  inhabitants  per  square  mile,  compared 
with  29.85  for  this  country,  is  generally  attributed  by  Canadians  to 
the  delays  m  opening  up  and  rendering  accessible  the  regions  ux  th© 
interior;  but  with  vast  tracts  geologically  or  climatically  unsuited 
for  habitation,  it  is  unlikely  that  Canada  ever  will  be  as  well  settled 
as  the  United  States.' 

Developed  Canada  consists  of  a  narrow  band  of  territory,  3,000 
miles  long  and  fronp.  200  to  400  miles  wide,  roughly  equivalent  to  a 
strip  including  simply  the  northern  border  States  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  divided  into  three  well-defined  areas,  separated  from  each  other 
by  barriers  of  Avild  and  sparsely  occupied  land,  which  have  increased 
the  difficulty  of  developing  the  country  as  a  unit.  The  easternmost 
section  includes:  the  islands  and  penmsulas  about  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  formmg  the  Maritime  Provinces  of  Nova  Scotia,  Prmce 
Edward  Island,  and  New  Brunswick;  the  St.  Lawrence  valley,  in  the 
Provmce  of  Quebec;  and  the  southeastern  part  of  Ontario,  half  sur- 
rounded by  Lake  Ontario,  Lake  Erie,  and  Lake  Huron.  This  section 
was  the  first  settled,  and  it  is  the  best  developed  and  the  most  indus- 
trially diversified,  with  dairying,  grain,  fruit,  and  vegetable  farmuig, 
lumbering,  fishmg,  coal  and  asbestos  mining,  as  well  as  most  of  the 
manufacturing  of  the  Dominion.  To  the  northeast,  stretch  the  des- 
olate and  unexplored  expanses  of  Ungava;  to  the  northwest,  a  thuily 
settled  belt  of  rocky  and  forested  land  lying  between  Lake  Superior 
and  Hudson  Bay,  and  containing  rich  resources  of  nickel,  copper, 
silver,  and  cobalt,  considerable  supplies  of  timber,  and  some  scattered 
land  suitable  for  agriculture. 

On  the  western  side  of  this  timber  belt  are  the  three  prairie  Prov- 
inces— Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta — just  north  of  Minne- 
sota, North  Dakota,  and  Montana.  The  characteristic  feature  of  the 
prairie  Provinces  is  their  open,  rolling  land,  rarely  wooded  in  the 
southern  regions,  except  along  the  banks  of  streams,  originally 
covered  with  prairie  grasses  and  now  devoted  to  large-scale  grain 
farming,  with  wheat  as  the  principal  crop.  The  northern  limits  of 
occupation  in  this  district  are  still  uncertain;  at  present  the  occupied 
land  forms  a  rough  triangle,  with  a  base  800  miles  long  stretching 
from  Winnipeg  to  the  Rockies,  and  the  apex  350  miles  north  of  this 
line  near  Edmonton.^  The  growth  of  population  in  this  region 
during  the  decade  1901-1911  was  more  rapid  than  in  the  other  two 
sections,  both  relatively  and  absolutely.    Statistics  of  population 


'  statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States,  1919. 

2  Canada's  Fertile  Northland,  map  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  Canadian  Department  of  Interior,  1908. 
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for  the  next  five-year  period  (1911-1916),  which  are  available  for 
the  prairie  Provinces  only,  show  a  much  smaller  rate  of  increase. 
This  region,  however,  may  be  regarded  as  the  one  with  the  great- 
est undeveloped  possibilities.  It  has  been  maintained  that  a 
band  of  fertile  soil  adapted  for  grain  culture  stretches  almost  750 
miles  to  the  northern  edge  of  the  Province  of  Alberta  and  that  the 
long  summer  days  of  this  high  latitude  compensate  for  its  late  spring 
and  early  autumn.  Just  over  the  boundary  between  Alberta  and 
British  Columbia  rise  the  Rockies,  with  occasional  gold,  silver,  and 
coal  fields  like  those  of  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  United  States. 

Beyond  this  barrier,  again,  in  the  same  Province,  lies  the  third 
area,  including  the  rainy  western  slopes,  with  their  heavy  forests  of 
Douglas  fir,  pine,  and  spruce,  and  the  coast  regions,  which  share 
with  the  neighboring  State  of  Wasliington  their  fruit-farming  dis- 
tricts and  their  salmon  fisheries.  To  the  north  of  British  Columbia, 
just  east  of  Alaska,  lies  the  Yukon  Territory,  containing  the  gold 
fields  of  the  Klondike. 

The  great  expanses  of  the  Dominion's  territories  are  linked  l)y  a  rail- 
way net  which  is  highly  developed  in  comparison  with  the  sparsity  of 
Canada's  population  and  the  state  of  her  industrial  growth.  National 
considerations  have  accelerated  the  construction  of  transcontinental 
lines  in  an  endeavor  to  insure  the  unity  of  the  country  and  to  maintain 
its  economic  currents  in  cast  and  west  channels.  It  was  considered 
desirable  to  avoid  the  continued  development  of  exclusively  north 
and  south  lines  of  communication,  which  many  felt  might  join  the 
destinies  of  the  various  Provinces  to  those  of  the  United  States. 

Canada  possesses  three  complete  transcontinental  railway  systems — 
the  Canadian  Pacific,  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  and  the  Canadian 
Northern.  The  last  two  of  these  have  recently  been  acquired  by  the 
Pominion  Government,  and,  together  with  the  Intercolonial,  form  the 
Canadian  National  Railways.  In  addition,  there  are  a  number  of 
shorter  roads  and  branch  lines,  including  even  a  railway  to  Hudson 
Bay.  The  total  trackage  of  the  Dominion  amounted  in  1916  to 
37,000  miles,  almost  one-fifth  greater  than  that  of  France  in  1914, 
although  only  14  per  cent  of  the  266,000  miles  of  American  railroads. 
Per  capita,  however,  the  Dominion's  railway  mileage  was  twice  that 
of  the  United  States,  or  44.8  miles  per  10,000  inhabitants — a  devel- 
opment in  Canada  greater  than  that  in  any  other  country  of  the 
world  except  Australia.^ 

Table  1 ,  which  presents  certain  Canadian  statistics  for  the  years 
1914  and  1919,  indicates  the  aggregate  size  and  relative  importance 
of  a  number  of  Canada's  economic  activities,  and  shows  changes 
which  have  occurred  since  the  outbreak  of  the  recent  European  war. 


3  statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States,  1918,  Table  No.  480. 
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Table  1. — A  statistical  summary  of  the  progress  of  Canada. 
[From  the  Canada  Yearbook,  1919,  pp.  XIV-XVI.] 


Items. 


19141 


19191 


Estimated  population  (number)  

Immigrants  (number)  

Field  crops: 

Total  area  (acres)  

Total  value  (dollars)  

Horses,  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  total  value  (dollars). 

Fisheries,  total  value  (dollars)  

Minerals,  total  value  (dollars)  

Gold  (ounces)  

Silver  (oimces)  

•  Copper  (pounds)  

Lead  (pounds)  

Nickel  (pounds)  

Pig  iron  (tons)  

Coal  (tons)  

Cement  (barrels)  

Manufactures:  ^ 

Employees  (number)*  

Capital  (dollars)  

Salaries  and  wages  (dollars)  

Products  (dollars)  


Trade: 

Exports  of  domestic  merchandise  (dollars) . 
Imports  for  home  consumption  (dollars)  


Total  (dollars) . 


Trade  with  the  United  States: 

E  sports  of  domestic  merchandise  ( dollars) . 
Imports  for  home  consumption  (dollars)  


Total  (dollars) . 


Steam  railways: 

Miles  in  o:>e:ation  (number)   

Capital  (dollars)  

Passengers  (mmiber)  

Freieht  (tons)  

Earnings  (dollars)  

Expenses  (dollars)  

Shipping  (seaToing): 

Entered  (tons)  

Cleared  (tons)  

Postal: 

Re  .-enue  (dollars)  

Exnendituire  (dollars)  

Dominion: 

Revenue  (dollars)  

E xpenditure  (dollars)  

Gross  debt  (dollars)  

Assets  (dollars)  

Net  debt  (dollars)  

Chartered  banks: 

Capital  paid  up  (dollars)  

Assets  (dollars)  

Liabilities  (e  ccluding  capital  and  reserves)  (dollars) . 
Deposits  (dollars)^  


7, 725, 000 
384, 878 

8, 835, 000 
57, 702 

33,436,675 
638,  580, 300 
725, 530, 191 
33, 207, 748 
128,863,075 
773,178 
28, 449, 821 
75, 735, 960 
36,  3:37,  765 
45, 517, 937 
783, 164 
13, 637, 529 
7, 172, 480 

53,049,640 
1,4.52,437,500 
1,236,  602,000 
2  60, 363, 502 
173,075,913 
767, 167 
15,675,134 
74,124,653 
43, 895, 888 
44,542,953 
38, 457 
13, 686, 300 
i',  991, 340 

5  514, 883 
5  1, 994, 103, 272 
s  289, 764, 503 
5  1, 407, 137,  140 

2  680, 238 
°-  3, 070, 105, 730 
2  628, 659,  605 
2  3, 451,  584, 040 

431,588,439 
618, 457, 144 

1,216,443,806 
916,429,335 

1,050,045,583 

2,132,873,141 

163,372,825 
395,  .565, 328 

454,873,170 
746, 920, 6£ 4 

.5.58,938,153 

1,201,793,824 

30, 795 
,808,820,761 
46,702,280 
101,393,989 
243,  0S3,  ."39 
178,975,259 

14,9.82,393 
14, 586, 093 

12,9i6,216 
12,822,058 

163,174,395 
127,384,473 
544,391,369 
208,394,il9 
335,996,850 

114,7.59,807 
,555,676,935 
,309,944,006 
,144,  210,363 


38,89:' 
2,009,909,510 
78,371,716 
110,699,572 
382,976,901 
341,866,509 

11,694,613 
13,566,780 

21,602,713 
19,273,584 

312,946,747 
232,731,283 
2, 676, 63', 725 
1,102,104,692 
1,574,531,032 

115,004,960 
2, 7.54,  ,568, 118 
2, 495,  .582, 568 
2,189,428,885 


1  Fiscal  year  ended  Mar.  31,  for:  immigration,  fisheries  (1914);  trade;  shinping;  post  office;  public  debt, 
revenue,  and  e coeiilitare;  port  office.  Calendar  year,  tor:  agriculture;  fisheries  (1918);  minerals;  manu- 
facturing; banking.   Year  ended  Jime  30,  for:  railroads. 

2  Calendar  year  1918. 

3  Including  all  establishments,  irrespective  of  the  number  of  employees, 
<  Outside  pieceworkers  included  in  1915, 

5  Calendar  year  1915. 

6  Including  amounts  deposited  elsewhere  than  in  Canada. 

Canada  is  prec-lomiuantly  an  agricultural  countr)^  The  rural  popu- 
lation exceeds  the  urban  in  every  Province  except  Ontario  and 
British  Columbia,  and  for  the  Dominion  as  a  whole  includes  54  per 
cent  of  the  total  inhabitants.  Of  the  persons  gainfully  emplo^^ed  in 
1911,  34.3  per  cent  were  directly  occupied  in  farming,  18  per  cent  in 
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manufacturing,  10.4  per  cent  in  trade  merchandising,  9  per  cent  in 
the  building  trades,  8  per  cent  in  transportation,  2.3  per  cent  in 
mining,  1.6  per  cent  in  forestry,  1..3  per  cent  in  fishing  or  hunting, 
and  the  remaining  15.1  per  cent  in  domestic  service,  the  professions, 
and  other  classes  of  employment.* 

In  1911,  more  than  a  hundred  million  acres  in  Canada  were  used  as 
farm  land,  and  it  was  estimated  by  the  Dominion  authorities  that 
there  remained  twice  as  much  unoccupied  land  eventually  capable  of 
cultivation.^ 

Wheat,  the  most  important  Canadian  crop,  exceeds  in  value  any 
other  one  product  of  the  Dominion  and  normally  constitutes  almost 
one-fourth  of  the  value  of  all  Canada's  exports  and  one-fifteenth  of 
the  world's  entire  wheat  production."  The  oats  and  hay  crops  come 
second  and  third  in  value.  Both  of  these  products,  however,  are 
consumed  in  large  part  on  or  near  the  farms  where  they  are  grown, 
and  neither  compares  with  wheat  as  a  "cash"  crop  for  the 
average  farmer  or  as  an  article  of  commerce.  Potatoes,  barley  (now 
grown  mostly  for  feed),  turnips,  and  flaxseed  constitute  the  other 
crops  of  chief  value. 

In  eastern  Canada,  in  the  basin  of  the  lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence 
Valley,  fruit  and  vegetable  farming  and  dairying  are  of  much  impor- 
tance. Canada  is  one  of  the  leading  cheese-exporting  countries  of  the 
world  and  sends  annually  to  the  United  Kingdom  some  twenty  to 
thirty  million  dollars  worth  of  Cheddar,  or  the  kind  commonly 
known  in  this  country  as  American.  The  primary  meat  export  of 
the  Dominion  is  bacon,  the  hogs  that  thrive  in  that  northern  climate 
being  better  adapted  for  bacon  production  than  for  ham  or  pork. 

In  mineral  products,  Canada  is  the  world's  chief  producer  of  nickel 
ore,  asbestos  fiber,  and  the  recently  utilized  cobalt.  The  first  of 
these  is  found  in  Sudbury,  in  south  central  Ontario,  in  conjunction 
with  copper.  Asbestos  is  mined  in  Mcgantic  county,  Quebec. 
Cobalt  is  associated  with  the  extensive  silver  deposits  of  northern 
Ontario.  A  little  further  north,  at  Porcupine,  important  quantities 
of  gold  are  found;  it  has  also  been  worked  both  in  the  Rockies  and 
farther  north  in  the  placer  regions  of  the  Klondike.  Silver,  which  is 
mined  along  with  copper  and  lead,  is  another  product  of  the  Canadian 
Rockies.  A  good  quality  of  soft  coal  is  obtained  from  mines  in 
Nova  Scotia  and  from  scattered  deposits  in  British  Columbia,  while 
lignite  beds  are  widespread  under  the  soil  of  Alberta  and  the  other 
prairie  Provinces.  Large  reserves  of  iron  ore  are  said  to  exist  in 
Canada,  and  iron  ore,  mined  principally  in  Ontario,  is  exported 

*  Census  of  Canada,  1911,  Vol.  VI,  p.  xx.  In  the  United  States,  in  1909,  33.2  per  cent  of  those  gainfully 
employed  wore  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  27.9  per  cent  in  manufacturing.  United  States  Census 
of  1910,  Vol.  IV,  p.  40. 

"  Census  of  Canada,  1911,  Vol.  IV,  p.  vii. 

6  Canada  Year  Book,  1916-17,  p.  233. 
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from  Canada  to  the  United  States.  The  greater  part  of  the  ore  for 
Canada's  iron  and  steel  industries,  however,  is  obtained  from  the 
United  States  or  Newfoundland,  and  annual  imports  are  usually 
from  10  to  20  times  as  great  as  exports. 

The  forests  which  cover  large  parts  of  New  Brunswick,  Quebec, 
northern  Ontario,  and  British  Columbia,  as  well  as  considerable 
stretches  of  Alberta,  Saskatchewan,  and  Manitoba,  between  the 
prairies  and  the  timber  line,  constitute,  it  is  estimated,  the  world's 
most  extensive  single  source  of  timber.  Much  of  the  growth,  espe- 
cially in  the  eastern  Provinces,  is  suitable  for  pulp  wood  rather  than 
for  saw  lumber,  although  heavy  supplies  of  pine  and  other  soft  woods 
are  found  in  the  east,  in  addition  to  the  great  forests  of  Douglas  fir 
and  pine  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Both  oceans  bordering  Canada  afford  important  fisheries.  Cod, 
herring,  halibut,  and  lobsters  are  found  in  the  Atlantic  along  the 
shores  of  Nova  Scotia  and  off  the  Newfoundland  banks.  Fishing 
and  fish  preserving  constitute  one  of  the  principal  industries  of  the 
Province  of  Nova  Scotia,  many  of  whose  seaport  towns,  such  as 
Lunenburg,  depend  primarily  upon  this  occupation.  The  Dominion's 
most  valuable  fishing  product,  however,  is  the  salmon  catch  of  British 
Columbia. 

Manufacturing  in  Canada  before  the  World  War  was  primarily  for 
home  consumption  under  the  shelter  of  the  protective  tariff.  Never- 
theless, a  considerable  trade  in  agricultural  implements  and  other 
miscellaneous  manufactures  had  been  built  up  with  countries  other 
than  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  Of  the  exports  to  the 
United  States  classed  as  manufactures,  a  large  part  consisted  of  wood 
pulp  and  printing  paper.  Manufacturing  of  all  sorts  was  tremendously 
stimulated  by  the  war,  and  Canadian  exports  of  munitions  and  other 
manufactured  supplies,  chiefly  to  the  United  Kingdom,  became  very 
great,  exceeding  in  value  any  of  the  other  classes  of  commodities 
exported.  No  doubt  a  portion  of  this  export  trade  wi\l  survive  the 
readjustments  following  the  war. 

Table  2  is  a  classification  of  Canada's  average  annual  exports  for 
the  four  years  ending  March  31,  1914,  compared  with  those  for  a  like 
period  ending  March  31,  1918.  Agricultural  and  live-stock  products 
combined  composed  55  per  cent  of  the  Canadian  products  exported 
in  the  earlier  period  and  47  per  cent  in  the  later,  the  bulk  of  the  exports 
in  each  case  going  to  the  United  Kingdom.  Manufactures  increased 
from  13  per  cent  of  the  exports  of  all  domestic  products  before  the 
war  to  a  war-time  figure  of  38  per  cent.  Exports  to  Great  Britain 
and  to  the  United  States  included  the  bulk  of  the  commodities  in 
each  group,  although  a  comparatively  large  proportion  of  exported 
manufactures,  before  the  war,  and  of  fish  went  to  other  destina- 
tions. 
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Table  2. — Exports  of  merchandise  from  Canada,  by  class  of  product. 
[Values  e'vpressed  in  millions  of  dollars.] 
(Figures  compiled  from  Trade  of  Canada,  1918,  Tables  3  to  7.) 


Average  value. 


19U-1914 

1915-1918 

All  coun- 
tries. 

United 
King- 
dom. 

United 
States. 

All  coun- 
tries. 

United 
King- 
dom. 

United 
States. 

Total  exports  

Canadian  products  

Agricultural  products  

Animals  and  their  products  

The  mine  

The  forest  

The  fisheries  

Manufactures  

Miscellaneous  

Foreign  products  

357. 6 

172.3 

138. 3 

1,001.5 

573.0 

283. 6- 

338. 0 
134.5 
49.6 
50.2 
43.1 
17.3 
43.1 
.2 
19.6 

166.2 
99.0 
33.7 
10.1 
10.9 
5.1 
7.4 

6.1 

127. 3 
20.5 
14.4 
37.1 
28.4 
5.7 
21.1 
.1 
11.0 

960.6 
331.4 
119.5 
69.4 
50.4 
24.9 
360.4 
4.6 
40.9 

556.5 
240.4 
77.9 
13.5 
10.9 
6.6 
203.2 
4.0 
16.5 

268.1 
46.3 
35. 0 
52.5 
36.8 
11.1 
86.0 
.4 
15.5 

Products  of  the  mine  and  of  the  forest,  respectively,  v^ere  the  twa 
most  important  classes  of  goods  shipped  to  the  United  States  during 
the  prewar  period,  and  manufactures,  minerals,  and  agricultural 
produce,  the  most  important  during  the  later  years. 

The  economic  character  of  the  trade  between  Canada  and  th& 
United  States  is  in  part  simply  that  of  a  border  trade  of  convenience. 
It  is  a  domestic  trade,  rather  than  a  foreign  trade,  of  the  kind  that 
springs  up  between  any  two  adjoining  regions,  like  New  Hampshire 
and  Vermont,  or  Indiana  and  Ohio.  There  are  places  on  the  long 
border  where  it  is  convenient  for  Americans  to  purchase  goods  from 
Canadians,  and  other  places  where  it  is  convenient  for  the  Canadians 
to  buy  exactly  the  same  goods  from  Americans.  There  are  seasons 
when  it  is  convenient  to  ship  products  from  south  to  north,  and  later 
seasons  when  it  is  convenient  to  ship  identical  products  from  north  to 
south.  Perishable  fruits  and  vegetables,  for  instance,  require  a 
quick  market,  and  the  trade  is  a  seasonal  one;  the  earlier  maturing 
American  product  is  shipped  to  Canada,  and  conversely,  the  later 
maturing  Canadian  supply  is  shipped  southward.  With  the  same 
commodities,  there  are  certain  varieties  that  can  be  produced  and 
supplied  to  better  advantage  by  Canadians,  and  other  varieties  that 
can  1)0  produced  and  supplied  to  better  advantage  by  Americans. 
There  arc  years  when  crop  shortages,  or  increased  demand,  cause 
products  to  flow  across  the  boundary  in  one  direction,  and  other  years 
when  the  same  causes  send  the  current  in  the  other  direction.  It  is 
for  such  reasons  that  products  like  coal,  hay,  potatoes,  lumber,  and 
fruits  figure  largely  in  the  statistics  of  the  imports  of  each  country 
from  the  other. 
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There  are  other  commodities  that  enter  into  the  trade  from  more 
fundamental  necessities,  products  such  as  cotton,  tobacco,  corn, 
semitropical  fruits,  nuts,  and  vegetables,  that  must  be  obtained  by 
Canada  from  the  United  States,  and  pi'oducts,  such  as  flaxseed  and 
pulp  wood,  where  the  Canadian  surplus  is  required  to  supplement 
American  deficiencies.  Such  trade,  springing  from  natural  advan- 
tages, and  resulting  from  the  geographical  situation  of  the  two 
countries  and  their  differences  of  climate,  soil,  and  resources,  would 
persist  regardless  of  any  ordinary  tariff  barriers. 

In  addition  the  normal  industrial  progress  of  each  country  has  in- 
creased the  specialization  upon  which  all  trade  depends,  and  this 
cause,  together  with  the  advantage  resulting  from  accessibility  to 
markets,  sends  a  stream  of  manufactured  products  across  the  border 
in  one  direction  at  one  place  and  in  the  opposite  direction  at  another. 

Tlie  tariff  barriers  have,  of  course,  prevented  in  both  countries  as 
much  specialization  as  would  otherwise  have  taken  place.  In  both 
countries  the  direction  of  production  has  been  somewhat  altered  by 
the  protection  of  competmg  industries  or  competing  agricultural 
products.  As  a  result,  there  are  certain  producers  on  each  side  of  the 
Hne  upon  whom  freer  trade  relations  would  force  readjustments, 
although  it  is  doubtful  whether  in  any  case  these  readjustments  would 
be  as  sweeping  as  are  often  supposed.  The  opposition  of  such  pro- 
ducers has  combined  with  political  misunderstandmgs  to  defeat  those 
arrangements  hitherto  made  for  closer  commercial  connections. 

In  course  of  time  the  growth  of  population  and  commerce  has  some- 
what altered  sentiment  in  each  coimtry.  Reciprocity,  once  the 
unanimous  desire  of  the  Canadian  people,  now  finds  many  active  oppo- 
nents in  the  Dominion,  particularly  in  the  older  eastern  Provinces. 
It  is  highly  improbable  that  reciprocity,  however  complete,  would  be 
rejected  by  the  whole  Canadian  people  on  purely  economic  grounds 
to-day  any  more  than  at  any  time  durmg  the  past;  but  when  the 
objections  of  Ontario  manufacturers  are  supported  by  general  dis- 
trust of  the  political  motives  of  the  United  States  a  powerful  antago- 
nism to  reciprocity  can  be  evoked.  In  the  United  States,  on  the 
other  hand,  trade  with  the  Dominion  has  become  so  important  that 
the  bargain  no  longer  looks  one-sided.  Exports  from  the  United 
States  to  Canada  are  now  second  only  to  exports  to  Great  Britain,  and 
before  the  war  already  had  equaled  those  to  Germany.  American 
sales  to  Canada  are  more  than  twice  as  great  as  the  combmed  sales  to 
all  the  coimtries  of  South  America.  Canadian  commerce  forms 
approximately  one-eighth  of  the  total  international  trade  of  the 
United  States,  and  about  equals  in  volume  that  with  Japan,  China, 
Russia,  the  East  Indies,  and  the  Philippines  combined.  The  need 
for  imports  of  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials  from  Canada  has  in- 
creased with  the  growth  of  population  in  the  United  States,  the  lack 
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of  new  areas  for  agricultural  expansion,  the  greater  industrial  devel- 
opment, and  the  rapidly  rising  cost  of  living.  Although  the  United 
States  buys  from  Canada  hardly  more  than  half  as  much  as  it  sells 
there,  imports  were  more  than  $400,000,000  in  1918  and  formed 
almost  15  per  cent  of  the  total  from  all  countries. 

Tables  3  and  4  show  the  international  trade  of  the  United  States 
and  of  Canada  in  the  fiscal  years  ending,  respectively,  June  30  and 
March  31,  1914 — the  last  year  unaffected  by  the  war — and  in  the 
same  periods  for  1918.  The  first  of  these  tables  indicates  a  marked 
increase  both  in  the  value  of  the  trade  of  the  United  States  with 
Canada  and  in  the  proportion  that  such  trade  forms  of  the  total 
trade  of  the  larger  country. 

Table  3. — Foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States,  years  ending  June  SO,  1914  and  1918. 

[Values  expressed  in  raillions  of  dollars.] 

(Total  merchandise,!  imports  and  exports.   Figmes  compiled  Irom  Foreign  Commerce  and  Navigation  of 

the  United  States,  1918,  No.  III.) 


Countfy. 


All  countries . 

United  Kingdom... 

Germany  

Canada  

South  America  

France  

Cuba  

Japan  

Netherlands  

East  Indies  

Mexico  

Italy  

Belgium  

China  

Russia  

Africa  

Philippines  

All  other  coimtries. 


1914 


Total  trade. 


Value. 


4,259 

888 
.53.5 
506 
348 
3111 
200 
158 
148 
136 
132 
130 
102 
64 
54 
47 
45 
462 


Per 
cent 

of 
total 


100.0 
20.8 


7, 
4 
3 
3 
3 
3 

3.1 
2.4 
1.5 
1.3 
1.1 
1. 1 
10.9 


Imports. 


Value. 


1,894 

~  294 
190 
161 
223 
141 
131 
107 
36 
117 
93 
56 
41 
39 
23 
19 
18 
203 


Per 
cent 
of 
total 


100.0 

I. 5.5 
10.0 

8.5 

II.  8 
7.5 
6.9 
5.1 
1.9 
6.2 
4 

3 
2 
2 
1, 
1 


10.7 


Exports. 


Value. 


2, 365 

~  594 
345 
345 
125 
160 
69 
51 
112 
19 
39 
74 
61 
25 
31 
28 
27 
259 


Per 
cent 
of 
total 


100.0 

25.1 
14.6 
14.6 
5.3 
6.8 
2.9 
2.1 
4.7 
.8 
1.6 
3.1 
2.6 
1.0 
1.4 
1.2 
1.2 
11.0 


1918 


Total  trade. 


Value. 


8,865 
2,186 

m 

1,212 
882 
960 
499 
553 

22 
448 
248 
508 

95 
160 
170 
1311 
126 
064 


Per 

cent 
of 
total 


100.0 

24.7 

(^) 
13.7 

9.9 
10, 

5, 


Imports. 


Value. 


2,946 
~190 

m 

434 
567 

76 
264 
285 

16 
376 
141 

30 

117 
19 
76 
78 

277 


Per 
cent 
of 
total 


100.0 

6.5 


14. 
19. 

2. 

9. 


7 

,3 
6 
0 
9.7 
.5 
12.8 
4.8 
1.0 

(') 
3.9 
.6 
2.6 
2.6 
9.4 


E.xports. 


Value. 


5,920 

1,996 

"778' 
315 
884 
235 
268 
6 
72 
107 
478 
95 
43 
151 
54 
48 
387 


Per 
cent 
of 
total. 


100.0 
33.7 


13.0 
5.0 

14.9 
4.0 
4.5 

(^) 
1.4 
1.8 
8.0 
1.6 
1.0 
2.6 
1.0 
1.0 
6.5 


1  Merchandise  imports  or  exports  are  all  imports  or  exports,  excluding  those  of  coin  and  bullion. 

2  Le.ss  than  one-half  of  a  million. 

s  Less  than  one-tenth  of!  per  cent. 
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Table  4. — Foreign  commerce  of  Canada,  years  ending  Mar.  31,  1914  and  1918. 


[Values  expressed  in  millions  of  dollars.] 

(Merchandise  imports  for  consumption  and  exports  of  Canadian  produce.   Figures  compiled  from  Trade 

of  Canada,  1918,  No.  12.) 


1914 

1918 

Total  trade. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Total  trade. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Country. 

Value. 

Per 
cent 
of 
total. 

Value. 

Per 
cent 

of 
total. 

Value. 

Per 
cent 
of 
total. 

Value. 

Per 
cent 
of 
total. 

Value. 

Per 
cent 
of 
total. 

Value. 

Per 
cent 
of 
total. 

All  countries... 

1,050 

100.0 

618 

100.0 

432 

100.0 

2,503 

100.0 

963 

100.0 

1,540 

100.0 

United  States  

559 

53.2 

396 

64.0 

163 

37.9 

1,209 

48.3 

792 

82.3 

417 

27.1 

United  Kingdom 
British  Empire '  

347 
40 
19 

33.1 
3.8 
1.8 

132 
21 
15 

21.4 
3.3 
2.3 

215 
19 
4 

49.9 
4.4 
.9 
.8 

926 
77 
(2) 
207 

37.0 
3.1 

(') 
8.3 

81 
44 
(2) 

5 

8.5 
4.5 

(3) 
.5 

845 
33 

54.9 
2.1 

18 

8 

1.7 
.8 

14 

2.3 

4 

202 

13.1 

Belgium  

4 

.7 

4 

1.0 

5 

.2 

(^) 

1 

(^) 

5 

.3 

Netherlands  

7 

.7 

3 

.6 

4 

.9 

3 

.1 

.1 

2 

.2 

Newfoundland  

7 

.6 

2 

.3 

5 

1.0 

13 

.5 

3 

.3 

10 

.7 

Japan  

5 

.4 

3 

.4 

2 

.4 

17 

.7 

12 

1.3 

5 

.3 

All  other  countries. . . 

41 

3.9 

29 

4.8 

12 

2.8 

44 

1.8 

24 

2.5 

20 

1.3 

1  Except  United  Kingdom  and  Newfoundland. 

2  Less  than  one-half  of  a  million. 

3  Less  than  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent. 


The  overwhelmingly  large  share  of  the  United  States  in  the  foreign 
commerce  of  Canada  is  shown  by  Table  4.  One-half  of  Canada's 
total  foreign  trade  is  with  the  United  States,  about  a  third  with  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  remainder  is  divided  among  the  rest  of 
the  British  Empire,  France,  Germany,  and  other  comitries.  From  a 
quarter  to  a  third  of  Canada's  exports  go  to  the  United  States,  while 
more  than  two-thuds  of  her  imports  come  from  this  country.  During 
the  last  part  of  the  war,  in  fact,  Canada  obtained  more  than  80  per 
cent  of  her  imports  from  the  United  States,  This  increase  was  partly 
due  to  the  exigencies  of  shipping,  and  a  portion  of  it  represents 
business  which  the  United  States  may  perhaps  find  difficult  to  hold 
in  the  future. 

Although  almost  all  the  products  known  to  commerce  enter  in 
minor  amounts  into  the  exchange  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  the  bulk  of  the  trade  is  limited  to  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  important  items. 

Canadian  ex2Dorts  to  the  United  States  are  largely  foodstuffs  from 
the  Dominion's  farms,  metals  and  minerals  from  her  mines,  lumber 
and  pulp  wood  from  her  forests,  or  derivatives  of  these  raw  materials 
in  a  partly  finished  state  of  manufacture, 
185807—20  2 
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Table  5. — Articles  imported  into  the  United  States  from  Canada. 

[Values  expressed  in  thousands  of  dollars.) 

(Figures  compiled  from  "Trade  of  the  United  States  with  the  World,"  United  States  Department  ol 

Commerce.) 


Article. 


Wheat  , 

Wheat  flour  

Oats  

Other  breadstuffs  

Hay  

Flaxseed  

Potatoes  , 

Animals  

Meats  , 

Dairy  products  , 

Hides  

Leather  and  manufactures . . 

Combing  wool  

Woolen  manufactures  , 

Fish  , 

Furs  

Printing  paper  

Wood  pulp  

Pulp  wood  , 

Lumber  , 

Copper  

Nickel  ore  and  matte  , 

Iron  ore  

Coal,  bituminous  

Asbestos,  unmp,nufactured . 
Iron  and  steel  manufactures 

Brass  for  remanufacture  

Explosives  , 

Chemicals,  drugs,  dyes,  etc.. 

Fertilizers  , 

Articles  reimported  

All  other  articles  , 

Total  


1911 


Value. 


467 
624 
36 
1,003 
2,541 
5,178 
10 
1,229 
1.52 
2,006 
4,  495 
82 
261 
44 
5,022 
1,812 
1,969 
5,352 
5, 565 
19, 693 
4,434 
3,916 
264 
4, 136 
1,295 
731 
72 
124 
3,859 
822 
7, 602 
16,067 


Per  cent 
of  total. 


0.5 


100, 863 


1.0 
2.5 
5.1 


(>) 
1.2 
.2 
2.0 
4.5 
.1 
.3 

(') 
5.0 
1.8 
2.0 
5.3 
5.5 
19.5 
4.4 
3.9 
.3 
4.1 
1.3 
.7 
.1 
.1 
3.8 
.8 
7.5 
15.9 


100.0 


1918 


Value. 


51,821 
4,864 
1,940 
7,743 
4,583 
16,376 
1,077 
17,313 
4,630 
3,807 
8,315 
10,048 
5, 665 
15, 470 
18,328 
8,380 
32,416 
25,990 
11,088 
39,  .578 
18,240 
8,609 
871 
5,853 
5,017 
8,202 
5,  453 
8,027 
10, 625 
3,668 
17, 072 
53, 126 


434,255 


Per  cent 
of  total. 


1L9 
LI 

.4 
1.8 
1.1 
3.8 

.2 
4.0 
1.1 

.9 
1.9 
2.3 
1.3 
3.6 
4.2 
1.9 
7.5 
6.0 
2.5 
9.1 
4.2 
2.0 

.2 
1.3 
1.2 
1.9 
1.3 
1.9 
2.5 

.8 
3.9 
12.2 


100.0 


'  Less  than  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent. 

Table  5  shows  the  principal  commodities  imported  into  the  United 
States  from  Canada  in  the  years  ending  June  30,  1911  and  1918, 
Lumber  was  the  most  important  single  item  in  the  earlier  year. 
From  1911  to  1918  the  value  of  the  lumber  imports  doubled,  but 
they  failed  to  hold  their  own  proportionately  with  the  great  increase 
in  other  commodities.  Nevertheless,  in  1918  lumber  and  pulp 
wood  included  over  one-tenth  of  all  the  American  imports  from 
Canada,  and,  together  with  wood  pulp  and  printing  paper  (articles 
manufactured  from  the  products  of  the  forest),  they  comprised 
one-fourth  of  the  total. 

Wheat  imports  were  unimportant  in  1911;  but  in  the  later  year, 
with  tariff  barriers  removed,  they  amounted  to  almost  12  per  cent  of 
our  purchases  from  the  Dominion.  Live  animals  and  hides  were 
items  of  considerable  value,  but  meat  shipments  from  Canada  to  the 
United  States  were  of  much  less  significance  than  those  in  the  oppo- 
site direction. 

Copper  and  nickel  are  the  leading  metals  and  asbestos  and  coal 
the  leading  nonmetallic  minerals  which  enter  into  the  trade.  With 
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coal,  as  with  meat,  exports  to  Canada  much  exceed  imports  from 
that  country. 

The  most  significant  items  in  the  American  export  trade  to  Canada 
are  shown  in  Table  6.  Canada  is  even  more  dependent  upon  the 
United  States  for  her  purchases  than  for  her  sales. 

Table  6. — Articles  exported  from  the  United  States  into  Canada. 

[Values  expressed  in  thousands  of  dollars.] 

(Figures  compiled  from  "Trade  of  the  United  States  with  the  World,"  ITnited  States  Department  of 

Commerce.) 


Article. 


1911 


1918 


V  aiue. 

Per  cent 
of  total. 

V  alue. 

Per  cent 
of  total. 

7,290 

2.7 

13,128 

1.7 

9 

3.323 

.  4 

2  220 

.8 

4,164 

.  5 

ijiio 

2.5 

IS, 071 

2.3 

1,977 

.7 

5,905 

.8 

1,S55 

.7 

6,296 

.8 

2,870 

1.1 

2,  619 

.3 

3,333 

1.2 

32, 193 

4.1 

11,438 

4.2 

31,206 

4.0 

951 

.4 

6,991 

.9 

6,140 

2.3 

26, 537 

3.4 

1,183 

.4 

6,212 
7, 894 

.8 

916 

.3 

1.0 

4, 765 

1.8 

11,100 

1.4 

1,500 

.6 

7,267 

.9 

16,  038 

5.9 

17, 003 

2.2 

4,. 350 

1.6 

6, 884 

.9 

4,803 

1.8 

28, 650 

3.7 

15, 433 

5.7 

29,288 

3.8 

20, 699 

7.7 

59, 530 

7.7 

2,  543 

.9 

6,577 

.8 

2,496 

.9 

4,866 

.6 

4,912 
9,326 

1.8 

11,947 

1.5 

3.5 

32,. 3.53 

4.2 

4,841 

1.8 

9, 673 

1.2 

62, 626 

184,869 

23.8 

4, 458 

"l.l 

12,2.55 

1.6 

2,632 

1.0 

17,848 

2.3 

3,893 

1.5 

22, 600 

2.9 

13, 434 

5.0 

34, 406 

4.5 

44,035 

16.3 

116,835 

15.0 

269, 806 

100.0 

778, 490 

100.0 

Com  

Oats  

other  breadstuffs  

Fruits  

Ve'jetables  

Tobacco,  leaf  

Horses  

Meats  

Cotton,  raw  

Cottonseed  oil  

Cotton  manufactures  

Woolen  manufactures  

Silk  manufactures  

Leather  and  manufactures  

Binder  twine  

Wood  and  manufactures  

Books,  music,  etc  *  

Petroleum  and  products  

Coal,  anthracite  

Coal,  bituminous  

Coke  

Iron  ore  

Electrical  equipment  , 

Automobiles  and  vehicles  

Agricultural  implements  

other  iron  and  steel  manufactures. 
Copper,  refined  and  manufactures. . 

Brass  and  manufactures  , 

Chemicals,  drufrs,  dyes,  etc  

Foreisn  products  reexported  

All  other  articles  


Total   269,806 


1  Less  than  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent. 

The  difference  in  character  between  the  export  trade  and  that 
flowing  in  the  othei'  direction  is  at  once  evident  from  a  comparison 
of  the  figures  in  Tables  5  and  6.  Manufactures  of  one  sort  or  another 
form  the  greatest  proportion  of  the  American  exports  to  Canada. 
The  group  of  "iron  and  steel  manufactu'-es "  alone  in  1918  amounted 
to  24  per  cent  of  the  total.  Automobiles,  agLicultural  implements, 
electrical  equipment,  brass  and  refined  copper  and  theii  manufac- 
tures, and  chemicals  added  14  per  cent.  Textiles  and  leather  manu- 
factures composed  about  7  per  cent. 

Along  with  these  finished  and  semifinished  products,  however, 
more  than  one-fourth  of  the  total  exports  were  commodities  to  be 
classed  as  raw  materials.  Of  these,  coal  is  much  the  most  important, 
anthi-acite  and  bituminous  exports  together  including  nearly  one- 
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eighth  of  the  whole  value  of  the  Dominion's  purchases  from  the 
United  States  in  1918.  Raw  cotton  and  meats  were  next  in  impor- 
tance, each  of  these  items  amounting  to  more  than  130, 000^000. 
Fruits  were  heavily  shipped  to  the  consuming  sections  to  the  north, 
and  among  breadstuffs,  corn  ranked  as  most  important.  > 

EARLY  ATTEMPTS  AT  NEGOTIATION. 

In  1846  the  total  population  of  the  British  North  American 
Provinces  was  l.ess  than  two  and  one-half  millions. Of  them  all, 
"Canada,"  which  then  consisted  of  the  United  Provinces  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada  (later  Ontario  and  Quebec),  with  three-quarters 
of  the  total  population,  was  the  most  progressive,  but  at  the  same 
time  the  least  well  placed  for  commercial  opportunities.  Products 
of  this  Province  could  reach  the  outside  world  only  through  the 
United  States  or  by  way  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  which  was 
closed  to  navigation  for  five  months  in  the  year.  There  were  no 
railways  in  Upper  Canada,  and  in  Lower  Canada  there  were  only  55 
miles.  The  greater  part  of  the  trade,  even  of  the  western  part  of 
tire  Province,  had  to  pass  through  Montreal  and  along  the  river. 
The  canals  and  railways  south  of  the  boundary  afforded  an  outlet 
safer,  quicker,  cheaper,  and  more  regular  than  the  river  route  but 
were  not  made  easily  available  for  the  Provinces  .until  a  few  years 
later,  when  the  bonding  act  of  the  United  States  was  passed.  Ham- 
pered by  her  comparative  isolation,  Canada's  commerce  was  further 
restricted  by  the  limited  variety  of  her  products,  which  came  almost 
wholly  from  agriculture  and  forestry,  supplemented  by  milling  and 
by  a  certain  amount  of  shipbuilding.  Her  staple  exports  were 
lumber  and  agricultural  produce,  and  for  these  England  was  her 
principal  market. 

The  great  revolution  in  colonial  and  commercial  pohcy  which  was 
carried  through  by  the  British  Government  in  1846  and  the  years 
immediately  following  made  it  at  once  possible  and  necessary  for 
the  North  Am e" lean  Provinces  to  seek  closer  commercial  relations 
with  the  LTnited  States.  Prior  to  that  period,  the  colonies  had 
enjoyed  but  very  little  self-government  and  no  independence  in 
commercial  affairs,  while  their  trade  was  kept  practically  a  British 
monopoly.  The  passage  of  the  British  Possessions  Act  gave  the 
Provinces,  for  the  first  time,  the  power  to  determine  their  own  com- 
mercial policy.  During  the  same  years  the  repeal  of  the  British 
Corn  laws,  which  had  admitted  Canadian  grain  at  generously  prefer- 


'  In  1851  the  population  was  distributed  as  follows  between  the  Provinces: 

Upper  Canada   952,004 

Lower  Canada   890,261 

New  Brunswick   193,800 

Nova  Scotia   276,854 

Canadian  Year  Book,  1918,  p.  18.   The  Canadian  west  was  virtually  unsettled. 
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entkl  rates,  and  the  reduction  of  the  preference  on  lumber,  caused 
thi'oughout  Canada  the  most  profound  business  depression.  Export- 
able products  were  now  obliged  to  seek  a  market  in  the  United  States. 
The  result  of  this  situation  was  a  short-lived  but  violent  agitation 
in  Canada  for  annexation  and  a  more  permanent  and  successful 
moveme:it  for  reciprocity. 

In  the  United  States,  trade  with  British  North  American  territory 
seemed  comparatively  unimportant.  Imports  and  expdrts  combined 
amounted  in  1846  to  hai  dlv  .$8,000,000,  or  less  than  4  per  cent  of  the 
country's  foreign  trade.  The  prosecution  of  the  Mexican  War,  the 
terms  of  peace,  the  organizing  of  the  territorj^  acquu  ed,  and  the  prob- 
lem of  extending  or  excluding  slavery  occupied  attention  so  com- 
pletely that  little  serious  consideration  was  given  for  several  years  to 
the  Canadian  proposals.  Negotiations  begun  in  1846,  in  1848,  in  1850, 
and  in  1852,  contemplating  concurrent  legislation  to  establish  reci- 
procity, met  with  little  opposition  and  considerable  approval  in  the 
United  States,,  but  each  time  the  bill  failed  to  reach  a  vote  in  one 
house  or  the  other.  In  the  meanwhile,  disputes  over  the  use  of  the 
coast  fisheries,  the  canals,  and  the  St.  Lawrence  River  added  to  the 
complications. 

In  the  Canadian  Provinces  the  delay  and  frequent  postponements 
had  by  this  time  aroused  no  little  resentment.  The  situation  was 
peculiar.  The  Provinces  were  clamoring  for  reciprocity,  and  to  secure 
it  were  offering  the  use  of  their  canals,  rivers,  and  the  coast  fisheries; 
in  the  United  States,  with  the  exception  of  the  Maine  lumbermen,  the 
New  England  fishermen,  the  Pennsylvania  coal  interests  and  the 
gypsum  interests,  the  sentiment  was  almost  universally  favorable. 
Yet  despite  the  obvious  disadvantage  of  leaving  outstanding  problems 
imsettled,  the  American  Government  after  seven  years  seemed  totally 
incapable  of  reaching  a  decision.  The  distuibed  state  of  domestic 
affairs,  manifestly  growing  worse,  obscured  the  importance  of  every- 
thing else. 

The  British  Government  finally  pushed  the  negotiations  to  a 
successful  conclusion.  Although  but  slightly  interested  in  the  trade 
relations  of  the  Provinces  with  their  neighbor.  Great  Britain  was 
much  concerned  over  the  complications  involved  in  protecting 
Canadian  claims  to  the  fisheries.  In  order  to  relieve  this  situation, 
the  Governor  General  of  Canada^  and  Prince  Edward  Island,  Lord 
Elgin,  was  directed  to  proceed  to  Washington,  where  a  treaty  cov- 
ering the  issues  was  shortly  negotiated  and  signed.  After  ratification 
by  the  Senate,  it  was  proclaimed  on  September  11,  1854,  and  went 


8  Canada  consisted  of  the  Provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada;  that  is,  of  territory  which  is  to-day 
included  within  the  Provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec.  In  this  section  of  the  report,  Canada  refers  to  such 
territory  only. 
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into  full  effect  on  March  16,  1855,  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Provinces  of  Canada,  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Prince 
Edwcird  Island,  and  on  December  12,  between  the  United  States 
and  Newfoundland. 

THE  TREATY  OF  1854. 

The  treaty  provided  for: 

Articles  I  and  II.  The  mutual  enjoyment  of  the  fisheries  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
north  of  the  thirty-sixth  parallel  [approximately  Cape  Hatteras,  N.  C.]. 

Art.  III.  The  reciprocal  free  admission  by  each  country  of  articles  the  growth  Or 
produce  of  the  other,  as  follows: 

Grain,  flour,  and  breadstuffs  of  all  kinds. 

Animals  of  all  kinds. 

Fresh,  smoked,  and  salted  meats. 

Cotton,  wool,  seeds,  and  vegetables. 

Undried  fruits,  dried  fruits. 

Fish  of  all  kinds.  / 
Products  of  fish  and  of  all  other  creatures  living  in  the  water. 
Poultry,  eggs. 

Hides,  furs,  skins,  or  tails,  undressed. 

Stone  or  marble  in  its  crude  or  unwrought  state. 

Slate. 

Butter,  cheese,  tallow. 

Lard,  horns,  manures.  •  , 

Ores  of  metals  of  all  kinds. 

Coal. 

Pitch,  tar,  turpentine,  ashes. 

Timber  and  lumber  of  all  kinds,  round,  hewed,  and  sawed,  unmanufactured  in 
whole  or  in  part. 

Firewood.  •  ' 

Plants,  shrul)s,  and  trees. 
Pelts,  wool. 
Fish  oil. 

Rice,  broom  corn,  and  bark. 
Gypsum,  ground  and  unground. 

Hewn,  or  wrought,  or  unwrought  burr  of  grindstones.  -  • 

Dyestuffs. 

Flax,  hemp,  and  tow,  unmanufactured. 

Unmanufactured  tobacco. 

Rags. 

Art.  IV.  The  reciprocal  use  of  canals;  the  use  by  Americans  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
River;  the  use  by  British  subjects  of  Lake  Michigan;  and  freedom  from  duty  for 
lumber  cut  on  American  territory,  floated  down  the  St.  John  River,  and  exported 
from  New  Brunswick  to  the  United  States. 

The  treaty  relieved  the  tension  over  the  fisheries  controversy,  but 
beyond  that  had  comparatively  little  effect  upon  the  American 
fishing  industry.  In  spite  of  the  equal  facilities  granted  fishermen 
from  tlie  United  States,  the  tonnage  engaged  in  the  trade  actually 
decreased."  This  loss  could  hardly  have  resulted  from  the  free  fish 
provision  of  the  treaty,  since  the  imports  of  fish  also  declined  during 


!'  Lamed  Report,  Jan.  28,  1871,  41st  Cong.,  3d  sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  No.  9i. 
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the  same  period;^"  it  probably  was  due  to  the  new  industrial  oppor- 
tunities in  New  England  and  the  greater  inducements  for  labor  and 
capital  in  other  lines  of  business. 

The  importance  of  the  opening  of  the  St.  Lawi'ence  River  and  the 
Canadian  canals  was  greatly  reduced  by  the  rapid  growth  of  railroads 
on  both  sides  of  the  border.  To  some  extent  the  waterways  afforded 
a  choice  of  routes,  which  served  to  relieve  congestion  and  to  reduce 
railroad  rates  by  potential  competition.  A  few  years  after  the 
negotiation  of  the  treaty,  in  spite  of  its  provision  requiring  the  same 
canal  tolls  for  vessels  of  both  countries,  Canada  adopted  a  disguised 
discrimination  by  granting  a  rebate  to  vessels  continuing  through 
to  tidewater  on  Canadian  routes.  Irritation  over  this  measure  was 
one  cause  of  the  eventual  abrogation  of  the  treaty  by  the  United 
States. 

Trade  greatly  increased  during  the  period  of  the  treaty,  and  from 
a  matter  of  minor  importance  to  the  United  States  became,  for  a 
time,  second  only  to  that  with  Great  Britain.  Imports  were  affected 
more  obviously  than  exports,  for  the  treaty  covered  most  of  the  things 
that  the  Provinces  had  to  sell  and  few  which  they  bought.  This  sit- 
uation was  well  understood  when  the  treaty  was  adopted,  and  the 
increased  fishing  and  navigation  privileges  were  intended  as  the  chief 
inducement  to  the  United  States.  During  the  course  of  earlier  nego- 
tiations a  Canadian  government  official  had  intimated  a  readiness  to 
adopt  reciprocity  in  manufactures:" 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  same  principle  should  be  extended  to  manufac- 
tures *  *  *.  To  this  Canada  could  have  no  objection;  on  the  contrary,  we  feel 
persuaded  that  it  would  be  to  our  advantage;  but  it  was  considered  unwise  even  to 
propose  it,  because  American  manufacturers  would  feel  apprehensive  that  British 
fabrics  might  be  introduced  by  this  means  through  Canada  into  the  United  States  at 
duties  considerably  lower  than  those  imposed  by  the  present  American  tariff. 

But  as  time  went  on  and  as  Canada  was  thi'own  more  and  more 
on  her  own  resources  by  repeated  failures  to  obtain  reciprocity, 
protectionist  sentiment  developed  in  the  Provinces,  and  when  the 
treaty  was  finally  made,  no  proposals  for  the  inclusion  of  manu- 
factures were  accepted. 

Accordingly,  in  1S59,  when  Canada  was  in  serious  need  of  revenue 
because  of  the  effects  of  the  crisis  of  1857,  it  was  upon  manufactiu-es 
that  the  tariff  rates  were  raised.  The  increased  duties,  doubled  in 
many  cases, ^-  discouraged  any  great  increase  in  importations  of 
manufactures  and  prevented  the  expansion  of  American  exports  to 
Canada  that  might  otherwise  have  been  expected  from  reciprocity, 
to  balance  the  increase  of  American  imports  of  raw  materials. 

10  V.  S.  Commerce  and  Navigation.  53d  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  S.  Ex.  Doc.  No.  106,  p.  32. 
"  Hon.  W.  H.  Merritt's  Memorandum,  Repts.  of  Comm.,  H.  Eept.No.  4;  pp.  58-59,  32d  Cong.,  2d  sess. 
Quoted  in  Chaltant  Robinson,  Two  Reciprocity  Treaties,  p.  35. 
12  Hatch  Report  of  1830,  3i3th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  No.  98. 
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Table  7  shows  the  exports  from  the  United  States  to  British 
North  America  during  the  operation  of  the  treaty  and  the  years  im- 
mediately before  and  after,  1850-1870.  Export  statistics  were  not 
collected  with  great  accuracy  during  this  period,  and  the  figures 
serve  therefore  only  to  indicate  tendencies."  Imports  of  foreign  mer- 
chandise by  way  of  the  United  States  displayed  a  tendency  to 
increase  at  the  beginning  of  the  [period,  but  failed  to  do  so  later 
because  of  changes  in  the  Canadian  tariff.  Such  merchandise  was 
not  covered  by  the  provisions  of  the  treaty,  and  the  adoption  by 
Canada  in  1859  of  ad  valorem  instead  of  specific  duties,  wdth  valua- 
tion at  the  place  of  last  shipment,  operated  to  divert  traffic  to 
Montreal  from  the  American  ports  which  had  previously  been  hand- 
ling these  goods.  Protests  against  this  measure  were  made  by  the 
legislatures  of  New  York  and  other  States,  with  requests  for  the 
enlargement  or  total  abrogation  of  the  treaty. 

Table  7. — Merchandise  exports  from  the  United  States  to  British  North  America. 

[Values  expressed  in  millions  of  dollars.] 
(Figures  compiled  from  U.  S.  Statistical  Abstract  and  S.  Ex.  Doc.  No.  106,  53d  Cong.,  2d  sess.) 


Exports  from  United  States. 


Year. 

Total. 

Domestic  merchandise. 

Foreign  merchandise. 

To  all 
coun- 
tries. 

To  British  North 
America. 

To  all 
coim- 
trles. 

To  British  North 
America. 

Tqall 
coun- 
tries. 

To  British  North 
America. 

Value. 

Per  cent 
of  total.a 

Value. 

Per  cent 
of  total.a 

Value. 

Per  cent 
of  total." 

1850  

144 

10 

6.6 

135 

8 

5.7 

9 

2 

18.9 

1851  

189 

12 

6.2 

179 

9 

5.1 

10 

3 

26.4 

1852  

167 

11 

6.1 

155 

7 

4.3 

12 

4 

30.1 

1853  

204 

12 

6.1 

190 

7 

3.8 

14 

5 

37.7 

1854  

237 

24 

10.2 

215 

15 

7.0 

22 

9 

41.7 

1855  

219 

28 

12.7 

193 

16 

8.2 

26 

12 

4.5.8 

1856....... 

281 

29 

10.3 

266 

23 

8.5 

15 

6 

42.7 

1857  

294 

24 

8.2 

279 

20 

7.1 

15 

4 

28.9 

1858  

272 

24 

8.7 

251 

20 

7.8 

21 

4 

19.4 

1859  

293 

28 

9.6 

278 

22 

7.8 

15 

6 

44.0 

1860  

333 

23 

6.8 

316 

19 

5.9 

17 

4 

23.3 

1861  

220 

23 

10.3 

205 

19 

9.2 

15 

4 

26.3 

1862  

191 

20 

10.8 

180 

18 

10.1 

11 

2 

21.6 

1863  

204 

28 

13.5 

186 

25 

13.4 

18 

3 

14.8 

1864  

159 

26 

16.7 

144 

24 

16.9 

15 

2 

15.6 

1865  

166 

29 

17.3 

137 

27 

19.7 

29 

2 

6.1 

1866  

349 

24 

7.1 

338 

22 

6.6 

11 

2 

21.6 

1867  

295 

21 

7.1 

280 

17 

6.2 

15 

4 

25.3 

1868  

282 

24 

8.5 

269 

21 

7.9 

13 

3 

21.2 

1869  

286 

23 

8.2 

275 

20 

7.3 

11 

3 

30.1 

1870  

393 

25 

6.5 

377 

21 

5.6 

16 

4 

26.5 

a  Percentages  calculated  on  basis  of  complete  figures. 

"  Larned  Report,  41st  Cong.,  3d  soss.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  No.  94. 
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Exports  of  domestic  merchandise  to  British  North  America  in- 
creased, both  absolutely  and  relatively  to  total  trade,  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  treaty,  and  decreased  again  when  the  treaty  was 
abrogated.  The  growth,  although  steady  and  marked,  was  not  strik- 
ingly great;  and  the  treaty  w^as  merely  one  among  many  other  influ- 
ences operating  both  to  increase  and  to.  decrease  the  volume  of  trade. 
Among  these  were  the  crisis  of  1857  and  the  ensuing  depression  in 
both  countries;  the  Crimean  War,  with  its  accompanying  rise  in  the 
prices  of  agricultm-al  products;  the  period  of  railway  building  in  the 
Provinces;  the  expansion  of  the  American  northwest;  and,  most  im- 
portant of  all,  the  industrial  dislocation  due  to  the  Civil  War.  As  a 
result  of  this  war  and  of  the  insecurity  of  northern  merchantmen 
from  the  attacks  of  Confederate  raiders,  large  amounts  of  wheat  and 
flour  were  shipped  north  for  z*eexport  to  Europe.  During  the  first 
year  of  the  treat}^  the  Provinces  sold  to  the  United  States  breadstixffs 
valued  at  $9,000,000  more  than  they  bought  in  return;  but  by  1863  the 
current  was  reversed,  and  they  sent  the  United  States  only  16,000,000 
worth  of  breadstuffs,  and  imported  more  than  $14,000,000  worth.^* 
This  fact  explains  part  of  the  increase  in  the  American  export  figures 
during  the  war  period. 

The  effect  of  the  treaty  upon  imports  into  the  United  States  was 
more  pronounced,  as  had  been  expected.  Imports  went  up  from 
$15,000,000  in  1855,  the  fiscal  year  before  the  treaty  took  effect,  to 
$49,000,000  in  1866,  the  last  year  of  the  treaty,  and  decreased  again 
to  $25,000,000  the  year  following  abrogation.  From  an  average  of 
3  per  cent  of  our  total  annual  imports  in  the  six  years  before  the 
treaty,  imports  from  British  North  America  increased  to  over  8  per 
cent  while  the  treaty  was  in  force  and  declined  to  7  per  cent  there- 
after. Reciprocity  articles  formed  about  90  per  cent  of  this  trade 
during  the  treaty  period,  although  they  had  amounted  to  only  little 
over  two-thu"ds  before  that  time.  Table  8  shows  the  imports  to  the 
United  States  from  British  North  America  from  1850  to  1870,  com- 
pared with  those  from  all  countries. 


"  Figures  presented  by  Senator  Howe,  of  Wisconsin,  Cong.  Globe,  Jan.  12,  1865. 
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Table  8. — Merchandise  imports  into  the  United  States  from  British  North  America. 

[Values  expressed  in  millions  of  dollars.] 

(Figures  compiled  from  U.  S.  Statistical  Abstract;  H.  Ex.  Doc.  No.  32, 38th  Cong.,  lstsess.,and  S.  Ex.  Doc. 

No.  106,  53d  Cong.,  2dsess.) 


Imports  into  Uiiited  States. 


From  British  North  America. 


Year. 

From 
all  coim- 
tries. 

All  articles. 

Reciprocity  articles . 

Value 

J.  t/l  UCJJ.li 

of 

i  mnnrt  q 

from  all 
countries! 

Value 

X  CI  L'OilU 
nf  'ill 

articles 

1850  

174 

5 

3.0 

3 

05.2 

1851  

211 

5 

2.5 

3 

63.1 

1852  

207 

5 

2.6 

3 

.56.9 

1853  

264 

7 

2.5 

4 

63.4 

1854  

298 

9 

2.9 

6 

69.5 

1855  

258 

15 

.5.9 

13 

82.9 

1856  

310 

21 

6.8 

19 

91.2 

18.7  

348 

22 

6.3 

20 

91.7 

1858  

263 

16 

6.0 

15 

93.4 

1859  

331 

19 

5.8 

16 

84.9 

1830  

3,54 

24 

6.7 

20 

86.7 

18  il  

289 

23 

7.8 

20 

88.2 

18)2  

189 

19 

9.8 

17 

92.7 

243 

17 

7.2 

16 

90.1 

1834  

316 

30 

9.4 

27 

91.4 

1835  

239 

33 

13.9 

31 

91.9 

1836  

435 

49 

11.2 

40 

81.6 

1837  

398 

25 

6.3 

m 

1838  

357 

26 

7.3 

(2) 

(2) 

18)9  

418 

29 

7.0 

m 

1870  

436 

36 

8.3 

1  Percentages  calculated  on  basis  of  complete  figures. 

-  Figures  for  imports  of  reciprocity  articles  not  available  after  abrogation  of  treaty. 


Heavy  demand  in  the  United  States  for  horses,  meat,  wool,  lum- 
ber, and  fish  during  the  last  part  of  the  Civil  War,  and  decreased 
supplies  of  these  commodities,  greatly  stimulated  imports  of  such 
products  from  the  Provinces.  Barley  and  combing  wool  were  pur- 
chased in  large  quantities  as  a  result  of  the  expanding  brewing  and 
worsted  industries  in  the  United  States.  Wheat  was  sent  to  the 
United  States  and  sold  again  in  the  form  of  flour  to  the  Maritime 
Provinces,  or  reexported  to  Europe,  until  the  advent  of  the  Con- 
federate raiders.  Coal  was  shipped  to  Upper  Canada  (Ontario)  from 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  and  was  imported  into  New  England  from 
Nova  Scotia.  The  New  England  industrial  interests  became  consistent 
supporters  of  the  treaty,  while  the  Pennsylvania  coal  producers  fa- 
vored its  abrogation,  since  the  New  England  market  was  then  more 
valuable  than  that  of  Upper  Canada. 

The  movement  for  abrogation  gained  strength  from  the  opposition 
of  the  coal,  fish,  and  lumber  interests  and  from  the  protests  over 
Canadian  canal  policy  and  duties  on  manufactures.  As  the  time 
approached  for  the  revision  of  the  treaty,  efforts  were  made  in 
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Congress  to  defeat  it  altogether,  but  an  amendment  which  provided 
for  its  repeal,  offered  to  a  motion  contemplating  the  appoint- 
ment of  commissioners  to  negotiate  changes,  was  voted  down  in 
the  House.  Meanwhile  resentment  had  been  growing  against  Great 
Britain  because  of  the  Alabama  incident  and  other  difhculties. 
In  December,  1864,  an  armed  raid  upon  Vermont  was  made  from 
Canada  by  Confederate  sympathizers,  and  a  wave  of  hostility  swept 
over  the  United  States.  This  feeling  prompted  Congi'ess  to  reverse 
its  previous  action  and  to  vote  the  unconditional  abrogation  of  the 
treaty,  although  a  Canadian  delegation  was  sent  to  propose  its 
alteration. 

RELATIONS  BETWEEN  THE  TWO  COUNTRIES  FROM  1866  TO  1910. 

Apprehension  over  the  abrogation  of  the  treaty,  the  unfriendly 
attitude  of  the  United  States,  and  the  possibility  of  serious  conse- 
quences from  the  reopening  of  the  issues  which  the  treaty  had 
settled  strengthened  the  movement  for  the  union  of  the  separate 
Provinces.  On  July  1,  1867,  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  Nova  Scotia, 
and  New  Brunswick  joined  to  form  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  the  two 
first  named  becoming  the  Provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec,  respec- 
tively.'^ The  abrupt  refusal  of  the  United  States  to  consider  the 
renewal  of  the  treaty,  even  on  more  favorable,  terms,  gave  rise  to  a 
permanent  feeling  of  resentment  among  the  Canadian  people  which 
had  much  to  do  with  the  rejection  of  reciprocity  when  it  was  finally 
proposed  by  the  United  States.  Nevertheless,  for  many  years  the 
Canadian  authorities  continued  their  efforts  to  reestablish  reciprocal 
trade  relations,  and  until  1896  reciprocity  remained  on  the  program 
of  both  Canadian  political  parties. 

The  commercial  elTect  upon  Canada  of  the  term'nation  of  the 
treaty  was  lessened  by  the  improvement  in  American  currency, 
whose  depreciation  had  discouraged  exports  to  the  United  States,  and 
by  the  reopening  of  the  market  for  fish,  lumber,  and  other  articles  in  the 
Southern  States.  The  result  of  the  abrogation  of  the  treaty  was  to 
prevent  expansion  that  might  otherwise  have  occurred  rather  than 
to  reduce  the  volume  of  the  traffic :  during  the  years  following  its  abro- 
gation the  trade  of  the  United  States  with  the  Provinces  formerly 
enjo3nng  reciprocity  formed  a  less  share  of  their  total  trade  than 
before.  During  the  years  from  1874  to  1893  commerce  with  Canada 
formed  only  from  4  to  6  per  cent  of  the  total  international  trade  of 
the  United  States. 

The  history  of  this  period  is  one  of  persistent  attempts  on  the  part 
of  Canada  to  renew  more  friendly  trade  relations  and  the  adoption  of 

'5  The  name  "Canada"  in  this  and  the  following  sections  of  the  report  refers  to  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
wliicli  does  not  include  Newfoundland  and  its  dependency,  Labrador.  On  July  15,  1870,  the  Northwest 
Territories  (belonging  to  the  Hudson  Bay  Co.  until  ceded  to  the  Crown  in  1819)  were  transferred  to  tlie 
Dominion.  British  Columbia  entered  the  confederation  July  20,  1871;  Prince  Edward  Island,  July  1, 
1873;  all  British  possessions  in  North  America  (except  .Newfoundland  and  Labrador),  Sept.  1,  1880. 
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various  retaliatory  devices  when  her  advances  were  refused  by  the 
United  States.  Immediately  after  the  abrogation  of  the  treaty  an 
export  duty  upon  logs  was  imposed  by  the  Dominion  partly  to  con- 
serve the  Canadian  lumber  supply  and  chiefly,  perhaps,  to  balance 
the  American  import  duty  upon  lumber.  In  1870,  after  the  rejection 
by  the  United  vStates  of  another  proposal,  duties  were  levied  by 
Canada  upon  gra'n,  flour,  and  hops,  but  these  were  repealed  shortly 
thereafter.  The  treaty  of  Washington  in  1871  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  which  settled  the  fisheries  controversy  by 
OTantinf  American  fishermen  access  to  the  Canadian  waters  in 
return  for  free  fish  and  a  cash  payment,  was  resented  by  the  Cana- 
dians, who  felt  that  they  had  lost  their  most  eft'ective  lever  for 
opening  the  American  market.  In  1874  Canada  again  oft'ered 
reciprocity,  including  removal  of  duties  upon  agricultm-al  imple- 
ments, boots,  shoes,  furniture,  vehicles,  print  paper,  woolen  tweeds, 
and  many  other  manufactures  of  wool,  iron,  steel,  leather,  and 
cotton.  This  proposal  was  rejected  by  the  United  States,  and 
shortly  afterward  the  Dominion  tariff  was  considerably  raised,  and 
flour,  coal,  and  pig  iron  were  taken  from  the  free  list.  In  1888  a 
bill  for  the  appointment  of  commissioners  to  investigate  the  desir- 
ability of  commercial  union  between  the  two  countries  was  passed 
by  Congress,  and,  much  encouraged,  the  Canadians  again  endeavored 
to  secure  closer  relations,  but  the  United  States  insisted  that  Great 
Britain  be  excluded  from  the  proposed  benefits,  and  negotiations 
lapsed. 

This  was  the  last  serious  efl'ort  by  the  Dominion  to  obtain  reci- 
procity, and  some  years  later,  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  announced,  "There 
will  be  no  more  pilgrimages  to  Washington.  We  are  turning  our 
hopes  to  the  old  motherland." 

Canadian  opinion,  especially  after  the  increase  in  duties  on  Canadian 
products  which  was  effected  by  the  United  States  tariff  acts  of  1890 
and  1897,  came  to  view  as  necessary  the  securing  of  overseas  markets 
to  serve  as  a  substitute  for  the  closed  American  market.  In  pur- 
suance of  this  idea,  Canada  negotiated  a  commercial  arrangement 
with  France,  and  in  1897  established  a  tariff  preference  to  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  United  Kingdom  and  of  the  free-trade  British  colonies, 
and  also  of  those  British  colonies  having  tariffs  giving  reciprocal 
concessions.  The  establishment  of  the  preference  was  induced  by  a 
number  of  motives,  among  which  the  most  important  were  the  desire 
to  retaliate  against  the  increase  in  American  duties  without  making 
a  general  increase  in  the  Canadian  tariff,  and  to  secm'e  return  con- 
cessions from  other  parts  of  the  British  Empire.  Such  return  con- 
cessions were  granted  by  New  Zealand  and  British  South  Africa  in 
1903,  and  by  a  number  of  the  British  West  Indies  in  1913.  A  further 
agreement  with  the  last  has  recently  been  negotiated.    Not  until 
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1919  did  the  United  Kingdom  make  any  more  in  this  direction. 
Australia  grants  preferential  rates  to  British  goods,  but  negotiations 
for  the  exchange  of  favors  between  Canada  and  Australia  have  not  so 
far  been  successful. 

The  system  of  preferences  became  in  1907  more  clearly  a  system 
of  discrimination  against  the  United  States  with  the  inauguration  by 
Canada  of  a  three-schedule  tariff.  The  maximum  rates  of  the 
tariff  were  established  by  the  so-called  general  schedule.  At  an 
average  reduction  of  one-third  from  these  rates  stood  the  British 
preference,  while  midway  between  the  two  came  the  intermechate 
schedule,  which  could  be  extended  by  order  in  council  to  countries 
granting  favorable  treatment  to  Canadian  trade.  These  rates  were 
not  intended  for  application  to  the  United  States.  They  were 
adopted  in  order  to  oj^en  to  Canada  alternative  markets  in  other 
parts  of  the  globe,  and  thus  to  lessen  her  commercial  dependence 
upon  her  neighbor  to  the  south. 

POLITICAL  SITUATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

In  the  United  States  no  revision  of  the  tariff  took  place  from  1897 
to  1909.  The  task  had  been  postponed  for  other  issues,  but  as  early 
as  December  3,  1907,  President  Roosevelt,  in  his  message  to  Con- 
gress, had  alluded  to  the  need  for  forthcoming  revision: 

In  a  country  *  *  *  such  *  *  *  as  ours  it  is  probably  well  that  every 
dozen  years  or  so  the  tariff  laws  should  be  carefully  scrutinized,  *  *  *  the  time 
and  the  manner  of  the  change  being  such  as  to  arouse  the  minimum  of  agitation  and 
disturbance  in  the  business  world.  *  *  *  In  my  judgment  the  wise  time  to 
deal  with  the  matter  is  immediately  after  *  *  *  election.  *  *  *  There 
should  be  no  tariff  on  any  forest  product  grown  in  this  country;  and  in  especial  there 
should  be  no  tariff  on  wood  pulp.^'' 

In  the  campaign  of  1908  the  tariff  was  only  one  among  many 
issues,  which  included  the  use  of  injunctions  in  labor  disputes,  rail- 
road regulation,  publicity  of  campaign  contributions,  direct  election 
of  United  States  Senators,  and  control  of  trusts.  On  all  these 
matters,  incluchng  the  tariff,  there  was  at  that  time  a  controversy 
not  only  between  the  two  parties,  but  within  the  Republican  Party 
itself,  for  there  had  already  appeared  a  small  Republican  minority 
which  foreshadowed  the  Progressive  split  of  1912. 

The  Republican  national  convention  on  June  18,  1908,  adopted  by 
an  overwhelming  vote  the  platform  proposed  in  the  majority  report 
of  the  committee  on  resolutions.  With  reference  to  the  tariff  this 
platform  proclaimed: 

The  Republican  Party  declares  unequivocally  for  the  revision  of  the  tariff  by  a 
special  session  of  Congress  immediately  following  the  inauguration  of  the  next  Presi- 
dent, *  *  *.  In  all  tariff  legislation  the  true  principle  of  protection  is  best  main- 
tained by  the  imposition  of  such  duties  as  will  equal  the  difference  between  the  cost 


16  60th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  S.  Jour.,  p,  8. 
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of  production  at  home  and  abroad,  together  with  a  reasonable  profit  to  American  indus- 
tries.'' 

The  minority  of  the  committee  on  resolutions,  through  Repre- 
sentative Cooper,  of  Wisconsin,  "being  unable  to  agree  with  those 
parts  of  the  majority  report  which  deal  with  the  subject  of  the  tariff, 
trusts  and  combinations,  railroads,  injunctions,  and  trials  in  con- 
tempt cases,"  recommended  "the  adoption  of  a  substitute  platform. "i'' 
Regarding  the  tariff,  the  substitute  stated: 

No  tariff  *  *  *  which  contributes  to  *  *  *  the  domination  of  monopoly 
can  be  maintained.  *  *  *  We  pledge  the  Republican  Party  to  the  immediate 
revision  of  the  tariff  by  the  imposition  of  such  duties  only  as  \¥ill  equal  the  difference 
between  the  cost  of  production  at  home  and  abroad,  and  wherever  the  control  of  any 
protected  product  by  monopoly  *  *  *■  limits  production  *  *  *  the  collection 
of  duties  upon  the  similar  imported  article  shall  be  suspended  and  abolished.  *  *  * 
We  favor  the  early  establishment  of  a  permanent  tariff  commission.'* 

The  convention  rejected  this  substitute  platform  by  a  vote  varying 
from  S66  to  114  against  popular  election  of  Senators  to  980  to  28 
against  the  bulk  of  the  provisions,  the  minority  support  coming 
chiefly  from  Wisconsin,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Idaho,  and  Indiana. 
After  the  defeat  of  these  proposals,  the  majority  report  was  adopted 
without  dissent. 

The  Democratic  platform  for  the  election  of  1908  declared: 

We  favor  immediate  revision  of  the  tariff  by  the  reduction  of  import  duties.  Arti- 
cles entering  into  competition  with  trust-controlled  products  should  be  placed  upon 
the  free  list;  material  reductions  should  be  made  in  the  tariff  upon  the  necessaries 
of  life  *  *  *^  and  gradual  reductions  should  be  made  in  other  schedules  *  *  * 
to  restore  the  tariff  to  a  revenue  basis.'' 

Mr.  Taft  was  elected  to  the  Presidency  over  Mr.  Bryan  by  a  vote 
in  the  electoral  college  of  321  to  162  and  a  popular  vote  of  7,680,000 
to  6,410,000,  carrying  aU  the  Northern  States  except  Colorado, 
Nebraska,  and  Nevada.^" 

Local  elections  showed  an  exceptional  number  of  split  tickets,  and 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  and  Montana,  though  giving 
majorities  to  the  Republican  presidential  candidate,  all  chose  Demo- 
cratic governors.  Tlie  elections  resulted  in  a  Senate  composed  of 
59  Republicans  and  32  Democrats  and  a  House  of  Representatives 
with  218  Republicans  and  171  Democrats. 

In  his  inaugural  address,  President  Taft  said : 

A  matter  of  most  pressing  importance  is  the  revision  of  the  tariff.  *  *  *  I  shall 
call  Congress  into  extra  session  to  meet  on  the  15th  day  of  March  in  order  that  consid- 
eration may  be  at  once  given  to  a  bill  revising  the  Dingley  Act.  *  *  *  It  is  thought 
that  there  has  been  such  a  change  *  *  *  that  will  permit  the  reduction  of  rates 
in  certain  schedules  and  will  require  the  advancement  of  few  if  any.^^ 

"  Republican  Campaign  Textbook,  1908,  p.  462. 

18  Speech  of  Representative  Henry  A.  Cooper  before  Republican  national  convention,  Chica?o,  .Tune  18, 
190S:  Chicago  Tribune,  .Tune  19,  1908,  p.  4. 
'9  Democratic  Campaign  Textbook,  1908,  p.  222. 

2"  McLau:;lilin  and  Hart,  Cyclopedia  of  American  Government,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  44-45. 

21  1  vacancy  in  the  Senate,  2  in  the  House.    Cong.  Directory,  61st  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  p.  1.55. 

22  Cong.  Record,  Mar.  4,  1909,  p.  3. 
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Upon  the  organization  of  the  House,  31  Repubhcans  voted  with 
the  Democratic  minority  and  defeated  the  motion  for  the  adoption 
of  the  rules  of  the  previous  House.^^  From  this  time  on,  these 
Repubhcan  Representatives,  four-fifths  of  whom  came  from  the 
States  of  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin, 
remained  a  fairly  Avell-defined  and  compact  group  in  their  stand  on' 
certain  important  questions  of  legislative  policy. 

The  tariff  act  of  1909  was  promptly  initiated.  The  bill  was 
reported  to  the  House  of  Representatives  by  ]Mr.  Payne,  of  New 
York,  for  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  on  March  IS,  1009. 
Owing  to  increases  in  the  chemical  schedule  and  in  the  duties  on 
gloves,  hosiery,  cocoa  manufactures,  zinc  ore,  and  some  other  articles, 
the  bill  as  originally  introduced  raised  the  average  ad  valorem  rate  for 
all  imports  over  that  of  the  previous  tariff  by  H  per  cent.^*  The  bill, 
however,  placed  iron  ore,  hides,  flax,  bituminous  coal,  and  agricul" 
tural  implements  upon  the  free  list  (the  last  two  articles  only  upon 
reciprocal  conditions);  reduced  by  about  one-half  the  duties  upon 
iron  and  steel  products,  lumber,  and  barley;  and  made  various 
reductions  in  130  other  paragraphs  of  the  tariff.-^  In  schedule  K — ■ 
wool  and  woolens — certain  minor  changes  were  made,  among  which 
was  a  reduction  in  the  duty  on  tops. 

Certain  amendments  were  proposed  in  the  House,  the  debate  on 
these  following  sectional  rather  than  party  lines.  The  most  important 
was  an  attemj^t  to  put  lumber  on  the  free  list.  This  was  defeated  by 
a  vote  of  198  to  184,  the  support  consisting  of  57  Republicans,  24  of 
whom  belonged  to  the  group  who  classified  themselves  as  "insur- 
gents," and  127  Democrats;  the  opposition  numbered  lol-"regular" 
Republicans,  S  "insurgents,"  and  39  Democrats. ^'^  A  strict  party 
vote  brought  the  final  passage  of  the  tariff  bill.  AU  the  "insurgents" 
voted  in  favor  of  it,  only  1  Republican  opposed  it,  and  only  4  Demo- 
crats (all  from  Louisiana)  supported  it.'^ 

In  the  Senate  the  biU  had  a  more  eventful  career.  It  was  reported 
with  amendments  on  April  12  by  Senator  Aldrich,  of  Rhode  Island.^* 
Debate  on  the  more  important  features  of  the  bill  continued  until 
July  8,  and  during  its  course  847  amendments  were  passed  by  the 
Senate,  most  of  them  increasing  the  duties  in  the  House  biU,-''  and 
most  of  them  opposed  not  only  by  the  Democratic  minoritv  but  by  a 
group  of  Republican  Senators,  similar  to  the  "insurgents"  of  the 
House,  from  the  States  of  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Wis- 

23  Cong.  Record,  Mar.  15,  1909,  p.  21. 

n  Mr.  Payne,  of  New  York,  in  Cong.  Record,  Mar.  23,  1909,  p.  174. 

25  Report  to  accompany  H.  R.  143S,  61st  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  H.  Rpts.,  vol.  1,  Rpt.  No.  1. 

26  Cong.  Record,  Apr.  9,  1909,  p.  1293. 
"  Cong.  Record,  Apr.  9,  1909,  p.  1301. 
28  S.  Jour.,  Apr.  12,  1909. 

25  Conference  Report  and  Statement,  61st  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  H.  Rpts.,  vol.  1,  Rpt.  No.  26. 
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consin,  and  Indiana.  Criticism  in  the  Senate  centered  especially  on 
schedule  K,  the  schedule  of  wool  and  woolens.^" 

On  the  passage  of  the  amended  bill  it  was  supported  by  44  Repub- 
licans and  1  Democrat  and  opposed  by  10  Republicans  and  24 
Democrats.^' 

The  details  of  the  tariff  act  of  1909  as  finally  enacted  were  worked 
out  by  a  conference  committee,  Avhere  the  majority  of  the  Senate 
amendments  prevailed.  In  the  final  bill,  hides  remained  on  the  free 
list,  but  coal  and  iron  ore  were  dutiable;  the  rate  on  lumber  was 
higher  than  that  passed  by  the  House,  although  lower  than  the  rate 
in  the  act  of  1897.  Print  paper  was  made  dutiable  at  $3.75  a  ton  from 
countries  not  restricting  the  export  of  paper,  pulp,  or  pulp  wood, 
instead  of  !$2  as  originally  proposed  by  the  House  and  $4  as  amended 
by  the  Senate.  The  duties  on  wool  and  woolens  remained  practically 
the  same  as  those  of  the  former  tariff.  In  this  form  the  bill  passed 
the  House  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  20  Republicans,^^  and  passed 
the  Senate,  on  August  5,  1909,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  7  insurgent 
Republicans.^^ 

The  division  in  the  Republican  Party  was  not  confined  to  Congress, 
but  was  brought  more  prominently  before  the  public  by  President 
Taft's  address  at  Winona,  Minn,,  on  September  17. 

President  Taft  said: 

Personally  I  was  in  favor  of  free  lumber.  *  *  *  j  am  willing  to  admit  that  allow- 
ing the  woolen  schedule  to  remain  where  it  is  is  probably  not  a  compliance  with  the 
terms  of  the  platform.  *  *  *  On  the  whole,  however,  *  *  *  i  think  the 
Aldrich-Payne  tariff  bill  is  the  best  tariff  bill  that  the  Republican  Party  ever  passed. 
*  *  *  What  was  the  duty  of  a  Member  of  Congress  who  believed  in  a  downward 
revision  gi'eater  than  that  which  has  been  accomplished?  *  *  *  In  a  party  those 
who  join  it,  if  they  would  make  it  effective,  must  surrender  their  personal  predilec- 
tions on  matters  of  less  importance.    *   *   *  ^* 

Criticism  of  the  tarifi'  act  of  1909,  however,  continued,  and  further 
controversies  arose  in  the  following  year  over  conservation.  Elec 
tions  for  the  Sixty-second  Congress  took  place  in  November,  1910,  and 
resulted  in  a  House  composed  of  227  Democrats,  161  Republicans,  and 
1  Socialist.  The  new  Senate  consisted  of  51  Republicans  and  40 
Democrats.-''^ 

The  expiring  Sixty-first  Congress,  composed  of  215  Republicans  and 
175  Democrats,  met  in  its  final  session  on  December  5,  1910,  and  it 
was  under  the  circumstances  outlined  that  the  reciprocity  proposals 
first  came  up  for  consideration. 

The  tariff  act  of  1909  had  contained  a  maximum  and  minimum 
clause,^"  providing  for  the  imposition  of  duties  of  25  per  cent  ad  valo- 

3«  Cong.  Record,  esp.  July  8, 1909,  pp.  4307-4312. 
3'  Ibid,  p.  4316. 

32  Cong.  Record,  July  31,  1909,  p.  4755. 

33  Ibid.  Auk.  5,  1909,  p.  4949.  '  • 

31  Chicago  Tribune,  Sept.  18,  1909,  p.  2.  .  ,  , 

35 1  vacancy  in  the  Senate,  2  in  the  House.  Cong.  Directory,  62d  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  p.  142. 
36  Tarifi  acts  1789  to  1909:  Sec.  2,  act  of  Aug.  5,  1909,  p.  771. 
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rem,  in  addition  to  the  regular  duties,  upon  dutiable  products  of  all 
countries  except  those  with  no  ' '  restrictions  *  *  *  either  in  the 
way  of  tariff  rates  *  *  *  or  export  duty  *  *  *  which  un- 
duly discriminate  against  the  United  States  or  the  products  thereof." 
The  law  was  mandatory  in  its  terms ;  it  imposed  the  penalty  duty  upon 
all  imports  into  the  United  States,  and  gave  the  President  power  to 
remove  the  penalty  only  in  cases  where  he  was  satisfied  that  there 
was  no  discrimination. 

Canada  seemed,  under  the  language  of  the  act,  subject  to  the  maxi- 
mum rates  of  the  United  States  tariff.  Not  only  did  several  of  her 
Provinces  impose  export  restrictions  upon  pulp-wood  logs,  but  the 
Dominion,  utilizing  the  provisions  of  the  intermediate  tariff,"  had  just 
completed  the  negotiation  of  a  commercial  treaty  with  France,  which 
granted  to  that  country  tariff  concessions  not  enjoyed  by  the  United 
States.  According  to  tliis  convention,  imports  into  Canada  from 
France  of  canned  meats,  fruits,  vegetables,  nuts,  confectionery, 
watches,  gloves,  wines,  and  silk  were  admitted  under  the  intermediate 
schedule,  or,  in  the  case  of  some  of  these  commodities,  at  special  rates 
lower  than  those  of  the  general  tariff.-** 

President  Taft,  however,  was  unwilling  to  risk,  without  further 
procedure,  the  disastrous  tariff  war  which  would  almost  inevitably 
have  resulted  from  an  attempt  to  apply  to  Canada  the  maximum 
rates  of  the  American  tariff.  Before  enforcing  the  provision,  there- 
fore, he  sent  commissioners  to  the  Dominion  to  discuss  the  situation. 

NEGOTIATION  OF  THE  AGREEMENT  OF  1911. 

Early  in  1910,  Prof.  Henry  C.  Emery,  chairman  of  the  United  States 
Tariff  Board,  and  Mr.  Charles  M.  Pepper,  commercial  adviser  for  the 
State  Department,  arrived  in  Ottawa  to  confer  with  the  Canadian 
authorities.  These  representatives  were  received  by  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier,  Premier,  and  IVIr.  Fielding,  Minister  of  Finance,  and  informal 
conversations  ensued. 

The  American  representatives  did  not  raise  the  question  of  the 
British  preference;  rates  applicable  only  within  the  Empire  were 
regarded  as  a  "domestic"  arrangement  with  which  foreign  countries 
were  not  concerned.  They  did  discuss  the  provincial  restrictions 
upon  timber  export,  requiring  the  manufacture  in  Canada  into  pulp 
or  lumber  of  Avood  cut  from  Crown  lands  of  the  Provinces;  but  they 
were  told  that  this  question  was  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Dominion  Government.  The  remaining  cause  for  American  com- 
plaint was  the  French  treaty,  ratified,  and  soon  to  take  effect. 


3'  See  p.  29,  supra. 

38  Customs  Tariff  of  1907  and  Amendments,  Canada,  Dec.  1,  1918,  pp.  143-172. 
185807—20  3 
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Upon  the  ground  that  the  United  States  gave  Canada  her  lowest 
rates,  it  was  urg«d  that  Canada  in  turn  sh-uld  reciprocdte  with  the 
treatment  accorded  to  the  most  favored  nation.  To  this  the  Cana- 
dian representatives  replied  that  the  favors  extended  to  France  had 
been  granted  in  return  for  equivalent  concessions  made  by  that 
country  and  that  the  United  States  might  have  them,  if  they  so  de- 
sired, upon  the  offer  of  equivalent  reductions  in  the  general  rates  of 
the  new  tariff  act.  The  discussion  from  this  point  turned  upon  the 
difference  between  the  "American"  and  the  "European"  interpreta- 
tion of  the  most-favored-nation  clause,  and  the  conference  ended  with- 
out reaching  an  agreement.^^ 

President  Taf  t  himself  then  arranged  to  meet  Mr.  Fielding  at  Albany 
on  March  19.  Assuring  Mr.  Fielding  of  his  desire  to  cultivate  friendly 
commercial  relations  with  Canada,  the  President  explained  that  the 
terms  of  the  tariff  act  left  him  no  discretion;  he  could  extend  the 
benefit  of  the  minimum  rates  only  if  Canada  made  concessions; 
he  suggested  that  the  reductions  in  the  French  treaty  be  extended  to 
the  United  States.  Mr.  Fielding  replied  that  Canada  would  discuss 
the  proposal  only  if  the  United  States  were  prepared  to  make  direct 
reductions  from  her  tariff  rates.  In  the  course  of  the  conference  the 
President  emphasized  Ms  desire  for  better  trade  relations  between  the 
two  countries ;  and  he  added  that  for  the  present  the  difficulty  regard- 
ing the  application  to  Canada  of  the  maximum  tariff  would  be  relieved 
by  moderate  concessions  on  her  part. 

Negotiations  of  a  more  formal  character  were  opened  a  few  days 
later  at  Washington.  The  conferences  were  most  friendly;  but  Mr. 
Fielding  and  his  colleague,  Mr.  Graham,  were  firm  in  the  contention 
that  responsibility  for  the  threatened  tariff  war  rested  solely  with 
the  United  States,  and  that,  therefore,  the  concessions  made  by 
Canada  to  avoid  the  conflict  should  not  be  numerous,  should  involve . 
nothing  disadvantageous  to  any  Canadian  industry,  and  should  not 
be  made  specifically  to  the  United  States,  but  should  apply  equally 
to  all  countries.  )  t  was  at  length  agreed  that  the  United  States 
Government  would  be  satisfied  with  the  extension  by  Canada  of  the 
intermediate  instead  of  the  general  rates  on  13  articles  imported 
from  the  United  States.  Among  these  were  soap,  tableware,  cotton- 
seed oil,  leather,  perfumery,  watch  movements,  and  photographs. 
The  commercial  effect  of  the  reductions  was  slight;  in  the  previous 
fiscal  year  the  articles  in  question  had  been  imported  into  Canada 
from  the  United  States  to  the  value  of  less  than  $5,000,000,  and  the 


39  Reciprocity  and  Conunereial  Treaties:  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission,  1919,  pp.  389-396. 
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proposed  reduction  in  the  duties  would,  it  was  estimated,  involve  a 
loss  of  revenue  to  Canada  of  only  $200,000." 

Slight  though  the  concessions  were,  the  plan  was  attacked  by  the 
Conservatives  in  the  Canadian  Parliament  as  a  surrender  to  the 
bullying  threat  of  a  club.  t  was  claimed  that  the  Government  had 
bound  itself  not  to  alter  without  the  consent  of  the  United  States  the 
duties  upon  13  tariff  items,  and  that  any  concession  at  all  was  an 
admission  in  principle  that  the  French  treaty  was  discriminatory 
against  the  United  States — an  admission  Avhieh  would  expose  Canada 
to  demands  for  fm'ther  concessions  if  she  made  commercial  treaties 
with  any  other  country.*^  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  defended  the  Govern- 
ment's action  as  necessary  to  avoid  a  tariff  war,  and  maintained  that 
Canada  had  not  agreed  and  never  would  agree  to  the  American  con- 
tention implied  in  this  case,  that  whenever  two  nations  exchanged 
favors  by  a  commercial  treaty  the  United  States  had  the  right  to- 
demand  from  both  the  most-favored-nation  treatment  in  return  for 
abstention  from  the  enforcement  of  her  penalty  duties.  He  said  the 
concessions  were  of  no  importance;  that  in  return  Canada  secured 
peace  and  good  relations'  with  her  neighbor;  and  he  added,  sig- 
nificantly, "The  first  thing  we  shall  do  is  to  endeavor  to  negotiate 
with  our  neighbors  and  if  possible  to  get  a  treaty  of  commerce  with, 
them."  « 

This  statement  of  the  prime  minister  was  in  accordance  with  an 
understanding  reached  in  the  conferences  just  concluded.  On  March 
26  Secretary  Knox,  congratulating  Mr.  Fielding  on  the  adjustment  of 
the  immediate  difficulty,  had  written: 

Let  me  take  this  opportunity  to  express  by  his  direction  the  desire  of  the  President 
that  your  Government  will  find  it  convenient  to  take  up  with  this  Government,  at 
such  time  and  in  such  manner  as  may  be  mutually  satisfactory,  the  consideration  of 
a  readjustment  of  our  trade  relations  upon  the  broader  and  more  liberal  lines  which 
should  obtain  between  countries  so  closely  related  geographically  and  racially,  as  in- 
dicated by  the  President  in  his  recent  public  utterances.''^ 

Mr.  Fielding  responded  that  the  Canadian  people  would  receive 
with  pleasure  this  formal  confirmation  of  the  President's  public 
declarations,  and  that  his  Government  would  avail  itself  of  the 
invitation. 

During  the  course  of  President  Taft's  negotiations  with  the  Cana- 
dian Government,  several  bills  or  resolutions  had  been  introduced 
into  Congress,  expressing  approval  of  closer  trade  relations  with 

«  statement  of  Hon.  William  Paterson,  Minister  of  Customs,  in  House  of  Commons  Debates,  May  3  , 
1910,  p.  8755. 

<i  Speeches  of  Mr.  Currie,  Mr.  Maclean,  and  Mr.  R.  L.  Borden,  in  House  of  Commons  Debates,  Mar.  30 
and  May  3,  1910. 

<2  Speech  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  in  House  of  Commons  Debates,  Mar.  30,  1910,  p.  5993. 
«  House  of  Commons  Debates,  Mar.  30,  1910,  p.  5972. 
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Canada,"  but  there  had  been  no  discussion  of  the  mattsr  and  no 
attention  paid  to  it  either  in  Congress  or  in  the  press.  Only  when 
President  Taft,  in  his  annual  message  on  December  6,  1910,  explained 
in  some  detail  the  negotiations  then  under  way  with  the  Canadian 
commissioners  and  referred  to  "the  aspiration  of  both  Governments 
for  a  mutually  advantageous  measure  of  reciprocity,"  did  the  pros- 
pects of  closer  trade  relations  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Dominion  attract  public  notice. 

Once  the  new  movement  for  reciprocity  was  under  way,  how- 
ever, it  was  given  momentum  in  the  United  States  by  the  opera- 
tion of  another  provision  of  the  tariff  act  of  1909,  imposing  re- 
taliatory duties  upon  Canadian  wood-pulp,  and  paper.  The  use 
of  newsprint  paper  in  the  United  States  had  been  growing  rapidly, 
but  the  imports  of  paper  and  pulp  from  Canada,  with  its  large  re- 
sources, amounted  to  an  insignificant  percentage  of  the  consump- 
tion.^^ It  was  generally  believed  by  American  consumers  (princi- 
pally the  press)  that  their  interests  had  been  sacrificed  in  the  tarifi^ 
for  the  benefit  of  a  manufacturing  combination.  In  the  tariff  act 
of  1909,  a  reduced  scale  of  duties  was  included.  But  the  reduc- 
tions did  not  affect  Canada,  since  it  was  expressly  provided  that  the 
previous  rates  should  apply  to  any  country  or  dependency  which 
restricted  the  export  of  wood,  pulp,  or  paper,  and,  in  addition,  that 
countervailing  duties  should  be  collected  ec[uivalent  to  any  export 
duty  of  the  producing  coimtry.  The  average  cost  of  making  news- 
print paper  was  less  in  Canada  than  in  the  United  States  by  $5.35  a 
ton,  owing  chiefly  to  the  lower  cost  of  pulp  wood.^^  This  difference 
was  greatly  magnified  in  popular  estimation,  and  it  was  widely 
believed  that  the  retention  of  the  duties  was  solely  responsible  for 
the  rise  in  print  paper  prices  and  that  their  removal  would  effect  an 
annual  saving  to  the  newspapers  of  at  least  $6,000,000  or  $8,000,000. 
Widespread  and  cordial  approval  of  the  reciprocity  proposals 
appeared,  with  the  exception  of  the  farm  papers,  almost  throughout 
the  American  press. 

A  reciprocity  arrangement  was  finally  negotiated  at  Washington 
in  January,  1911.  The  Canadian  agents  were  Mr.  Fielding,  Minister 
of  Finance,  and  Mr.  Paterson,  Minister  of  Customs,  with  the  coopera- 

**  H.  R.  12314,  To  encourage  and  promote  commerce  between  the  United  States  and  the  Dominion  of 
Canada:  Mr.  Maim,  Congressional  Record,  Dec.  6,  1909,  p.  8.  H.  J.  Res.  67,  Exempting  wood  pulp  from 
the  maximum  tariff:  Mr.  Mann,  Congressional  Record,  p.  11.  H.  R.  564,  In  favor  of  closer  trade  relations 
with  Canada:  Mr.  .\mes,  Congressional  Record,  Mar.  31,  1910,  p.  4086.  H.  R.  676,  In  favor  of  closer  trade 
relations  with  Canada:  Mr.  Alexander,  of  New  York,  Congressional  Record,  May  3, 1910,  p.  5757. 

By  1910  the  aimual  consumption  had  attained  a  value  of  S54,(X)0,000;  but  the  imports  from  Canada 
had  amounted  to  but  83,021 ,347  worth  of  wood  pulp  and  82,019,089  worth  of  paper,  crude  paper  stock,  and 
all  manufactures  of  paper. 

«  Report  of  United  States  Tariff  Board  May  15, 1911,  Pt.  V.  - 
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tion  of  Ambassador  Bryce.  For  the  United  States  the  matter  was 
in  charge  of  Mr.  Knox,  Secretary  of  State,  with  certain  expert  assist- 
ants. As  far  as  possible  diplomatic  forms  and  ceremonies  were  dis- 
pensed with;  there  was  very  little  official  correspondence,  and  the 
negotiations  were  almost  entirely  oral  and  informal.  After  the 
arrangement  had  been  concluded,  Mr.  Fielding  and  Mr.  Paterson 
addressed  a  formal  letter  to  Secretary  Knox  setting  forth  their 
understanding  of  the  agreement.  Tliis  letter  and  Secretary  Knox's 
reply  are  the  only  important  official  documents  relating  to  the 
conference. 


CHAPTER  11.  -ANALYSIS  OF  THE  AGREEMENT. 


THE  PROPOSED  TARIFF  CHANGES. 

The  reciprocity  agreement,  in  form,  as  transmitted  to  Congress 
and  to  the  Dominion  Parliament  on  January  26,  1911,  consisted  of 
four  schedules  of  tariff  rates  to  be  enacted  by  concurrent  legislation 
in  each  country.  The  schedules  were  contained  in  a  letter  from  the 
Canadian  ministers  to  Secretary  Knox,  which  "set  forth  what  we 
understand  to  be  the  contemplated  arrangement"  and  requested 
confirmation. 

*  *  *  It  is  agreed  that  the  desired  tariff  changes  shall  not  take  the  formal  shape 
of  a  treaty,  but  that  the  Governments  of  the  two  countries  will  use  their  utmost  efforts 
to  bring  about  such  changes  by  concurrent  legislation  at  Washington  and  Ottawa. 

*  *  *  We  may  reasonably  hope  and  expect  that  the  arrangement,  if  so  confirmed, 
will  remain  in  operation  for  a  considerable  period.  *  *  *  Nevertheless,  it  is  dis- 
tinctly understood  that  we  do  not  attempt  to  bind  for  the  futm'e  the  action  of  the 
United  States  Congress  or  the  Parliament  of  Canada.  *  *  *  We  look  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  arrangement,  not  because  either  party  is  bound  to  it,  but  because  of 
our  conviction  that  the  more  liberal  trade  policy  to  be  established   *   *   *  will 

*  *    *    promote  the  commercial  interests  of  both  countries. 

The  unusual  form  of  this  arrangement  has  caused  much  miscon- 
ception in  both  countries  concerning  the  nature  of  its  obligations. ^ 
Neither  a  treaty,  nor,  indeed,  any  other  form  of  contractual  relation 
was  contemplated,  but  simply  an  endeavor  on  the  part  of  the  represen- 
tives  at  the  conference  to  secure  the  enactment  of  similar  tariff 
reductions  by  their  respective  countries.  Each  country  could  adopt 
the  measure  in  whole,  in  part,^  or  not  at  all,  imposing  no  obligations 
upon  the  other,  except  the  honorable  one  of  fair  dealing.  The 
passage  of  the  proposed  laws  by  one  country  did  not  bind  the  other 
to  accept  the  arrangement,  and  even  if  it  were  accepted,  either 
country  remained  at  perfect  liberty  to  withdraw  at  any  time. 

The  agreement  provided  for  a  free  list,  schedule  A,  to  be  adopted 
by  both  countries;  another  list  of  articles,  schedule  B,  to  be  admitted 
by  both  countries  at  identical  rates;  and  two  shorter  lists  of  reduc- 
tions, schedules  C  and  D  for  enactment,  one  by  the  United  States, 
the  other  by  Canada.^ 

1  See  especially  answers  by  Mr.  Fielding  in  House  of  Commons  debates,  .Tan.  26, 1911,  p.  2461. 

2  But  "every  one  knows  *  *  *  that  the  trade  agreement  must  stand  or  fall  as  a  whole.  *  *  *  To 
pro\-ide  for  free  meats  *  *  *  would  have  been  the  end  of  the  bill  *  *  *  [for]  negotiations  between 
this  Government  and  Canada  had  been  undertaken  with  a  view  to  admitting  and  e.xporting  fresh  moats 
tree  and   *  *  *   Canada  had  refused." — Mr.  Thomas,  of  North  Carolina,  in  Congressional  Reeord  Feb. 

13, 1911, p.  2451. 

3  The  text  of  the  a'jreemeut  with  the  schedules  and  also  comparisons  of  the  rates  with  those  then  existing 
in  bothcoimtries,  and  statistical  analyses  of  the  acrreemont,  are  published  in  61st  Cong.,  3d  scss.,  S.  Doc.  No. 
787,  and  62d  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  H.  Doe.  No.  2.  Appendix  (a),  infra,  contains  the  full  text  of  the  four  sched- 
ules, with  references  to  the  corresponding  tariff  paragraphs  or  items  of  the  present  tariffs  of  the  two 
countries. 
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The  free  list,  schedule  A,  consisted  primarily  of  natural  products. 
Almost  all  agricultural  products,  except  wool,  extensively  grown  in 
either  country,  were  included:  horses,  cattle,  and  other  live  animals; 
wheat,  corn,  oats,  rye,  and  barley;  hay  and  straw;  potatoes,  tomatoes, 
onions,  and  all  other  fresh  vegetables;  fresh  and  dried  fruits;  butter, 
cheese,  milk,  and  eggs;  and  flaxseed  and  other  kinds  of  seed.  The 
free  list  also  included  fish,  unfinished  lumber,  and  gypsum.  There 
were  a  few  manufactured  articles,  such  as  cream  separators,  fencing 
wire,  and  coke,  which  had  previously  entered  free  into  Canada  and 
which  were  not  likely  to  be  imported  in  large  quantities  into  the 
United  States.  The  only  manufactured  goods  of  much  importance 
then  dutiable  in  both  countries,  and  placed  upon  the  free  list  by  the 
agreement,  were  iron  and  steel  sheets.  Thus  the  larger  part  of  the 
articles  made  free  by  schedule  A  consisted  of  raw  materials  imported 
primarily  by  the  United  States. 

Schedule  B  contained  a  list  of  commodities  to  be  admitted  by  both 
countries  at  identical  rates  of  duty,  lower  for  the  most  part  than  those 
then  prevailing  in  either  country.  Many  of  the  items  in  this  list  were 
secondary  products  or  manufactures  of  articles  made  free  in  schedule 
A:  meats,  canned  vegetables,  lard,  oatmeal,  biscuits,  flour,  bran,  and 
middlings.  These  products  flowed  across  the  border  in  both  direc- 
tions, but  most  of  them,  except  bran  and  middlings,  were  imported 
more  heavily  into  Canada  than  into  the  United  States.  Schedule  B 
also  included  plows,  farm  wagons,  and  farm  implements  and  machin- 
ery of  all  kinds;  automobiles;  and  various  miscellaneous  manufac- 
tures of  iron,  steel,  glass,  stone,  wood,  and  leather,  such  as  cutlery, 
roofing  slates,  clocks  and  watches,  plate  glass,  canoes,  and  pocket- 
books.  These  articles  were  in  large  part  goods  normally  imported 
into  Canada  from  the  United  States.  In  part,  the  reductions  are  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  agitation  in  western  Canada  for  free  trade  in 
agricultural  implements  and  other  products  consxmied  on  the  farm. 

Eeduced  duties  on  planed  lumber  and  shingles  for  the  United 
States  were  provided  by  schedule  C.  This  list  also  affected  American 
imports  of  iron  ore  and  aluminum.  Schedule  D  lowered  the  rates  for 
Canadian  imports  of  bituminous  coal  and  for  a  few  other  articles. 

Wood  pulp  and  j^rint  paper  were  subject  to  a  special  provision  in  a 
paragraph  at  the  end  of  schedule  A,  which  was  enacted  by  the 
United  States  independently  of  the  rest  of  the  agreement  as  section 
2  of  the  statute,*  and  which  took  effect  in  spite  of  the  failure  of 
Canada  to  accept  the  remainder  of  the  measure.  This  arrangement 
remained  in  operation  until  superseded  by  the  tariff  act  of  1913.* 
By  its  terms,  paper  and  cardboard  worth  less  than  4  cents  a  pound, 

'  62(1  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  H.  R.  4412  (July  26, 1911);  Statutes  at  Large,  vol.  37,  pt.  1,  eh.  3. 

'  For  XT.  S.  Court  of  Customs  Appeals  decision  regarding  the  repeal,  hy  the  act  of  1913,  of  sec.  2  of  the 
Canadian  reciprocity  act,  see  Appendix  (6). 
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and  wood  pulp,  were  admitted  free  to  the  United  States,  provided 
that  no  restrictions  whatever  had  been  placed  upon  the  export  of  that 
pulp,  paper,  or  board,  or  the  wood  from  which  it  was  made.  This 
excluded  products  of  Provinces  which  levied  export  duties,  as  well  as 
pulp  and  paper  made  from  wood  cut  on  provincial  Crown  lands  where 
manufacture  in  Canada  was  required  by  statute  or  contract.  The 
Canadian  negotiators,  for  their  part,  agreed  that  American  pulp  and 
paper  should  be  admitted  free  onl}^  when  these  articles  were  admitted 
free  to  the  United  States  from  every  part  of  Canada. 

The  form  which  the  reciprocity  agreement  took  is  traceable  largely 
to  the  motives  that  actuated  the  negotiators.  In  the  United  States 
it  was  the  rising  cost  of  living  and  the  discontent  with  the  high  rates 
of  the  tariff  of  1909  which  gave  force  to  the  sentiment  for  reciprocity. 
Access  to  Canadian  foodstuffs  and  to  raw  materials  for  our  population 
was  the  primary  purpose  of  the  American  negotiators.  Free  food 
was  desired  by  almost  all  classes  of  the  population,  free  lumber  was 
expected  to  benefit  the  farmers  and  other  consumers  of  wood,  and 
cheaper  j^rint  paper  was  insistently  demanded  by  the  press.  A  reci- 
procity agreement  with  Canada  formed  a  convenient  way  of  securing 
all  these  advantages  and  at  the  same  time  promised  a  method  for 
opening  the  Canadian  market  to  American  exports.  The  Canadians, 
on  the  other  hand,  realized  the  strength  of  the  existing  dissatisfaction 
with  high  tariff  rates  on  the  part  of  the  American  people  and  felt  that 
a  reduction  of  duties  by  the  United  States  was  impending  in  any  case. 
In  order  to  obtain  the  definite  form  of  a  reciprocity  agreement,  which 
had  been  so  long  the  hope  of  their  farm,  lumber,  and  fishing  indus- 
tries, the  Canadian  representatives  were  willing  to  grant  certain  con- 
cessions in  the  rates  on  manufactures.  The  Canadian  farmers  were 
anxious  for  lower  duties  on  agricultural  implements  and  other 
imports  from  the  United  States,  but  the  political  strength  of  the 
Dominion  manufacturing  interests,  protected  by  the  tariff  from 
American  competition,  prevented  the  reductions  from  being  exten- 
sive. An  additional  reason  for  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the 
Canadians  to  make  heavy  decreases  in  rates  was  the  fact  that  their 
tariff  was  already  lower  than  the  American  tariff  of  1909.* 

6  During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1911  (the  first  full  year  of  the  operation  of  the  tarifl  act  of  Aug.  5, 
1909),  the  average  ad  valorem  duty  collected  by  the  United  States  upon  dutiable  imports  was  41  per  cent, 
while  upon  all  imports,  both  free  and  dutiable,  it  was  20  per  cent.  For  Canada  for  the  fiscal  year  1911  the 
rate  upon  dutiable  imports  was  25  per  cent  and  upon  all  imports  19  per  cent.  For  1918  the  American 
figures  were  24  per  cent  for  dutiable  goods  and  6  per  cent  for  all  imports.  The  Canadian  rate,  including  the 
war  tax,  was  30  per  cent  upon  the  value  of  the  goods  listed  as  dutiable  and  17  per  cent  upon  all  imports. 
Figures  of  this  sort  should,  however,  be  treated  with  considerable  reserve.  As  an  index  of  the  relative 
heights  of  the  tariff  systems  of  two  countries  or  of  the  same  country  at  various  times  they  are  subject  to 
modifications,  (1)  on  accoimt  of  duties  upon  particular  commodities  so  high  as  to  prevent  or  greatly  restrict 
their  importations,  (2)  on  accoimt  of  diffei  enccs  in  the  character  of  the  trade,  which  might  make  the  average 
rates  of  two  coimtries  with  identical  tariff  systems,  but  dissimilar  imports,  appear  quite  different,  and  (3) 
on  account  of  changes  in  the  price  level,  resulting  in  modifications  of  the  effect  of  existing  specific  duties. 
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Schedule  A,  for  the  most  part,  included  those  imports  which  the 
American  Government  wished  to  make  free,  although  it  also  con- 
tained many  articles  which  the  United  States  exported  to  Canada. 
Schedule  B,  on  the  other  hand,  was  largely  a  list  of  items  selected  from 
the  Canadian  tariff,  upon  which  the  negotiators  were  willing  to  give 
the  United  States  the  intermediate  rates  of  the  Canadian  act  of  1 907, 
or  occasionally  somewhat  lower  duties.  Schedules  C  and  D  contained 
merely  those  items  upon  which  it  was  inconvenient  to  establish  the 
same  rates  of  duty  for  both  countries. 

Comparison,  for  the  most  important  articles,  of  the  rates  provided 
in  the  agreement  of  1911  with  those  then  existing  in  both  countries 
and  with  those  in  force  from  June,  1919,  to  May,  1920,  are  shown  in 
Table  9.^ 

'  The  comparisons  shoivn  in  Table  9  are  simplified  as  mucli  as  possible.  Full  details  and  exact  com- 
parisons of  the  duties  in  the  agreement  with  those  then  prevailing  are  shown  for  both  countries  in  61st 
Cong.,  3d  sess.,  S.  Doc.  No.  787,  and  62d  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  H.  Doc.  No.  2,  cited  above,  and  in  "Tariff  Rela- 
tions Between  the  United  States  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada,"  Department  of  Finance,  Ottawa,  1911. 
For  Canada  alone  these  figures  are  given  in  "Tariff  Relations  of  Canada,"  IT.  S.  Dept.  of  Commerce  and 
Labor,  Tariff  Series  No.  26.  Full  comparisons  of  the  reciprocity  rates  with  those  in  force  from  June,  1919, 
to  May,  1920,  are  shown  for  the  United  States  in  Appendix  (c)  infra,  and  (or  Canada  in  Appendix  (g)  infra. 
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How  far  the  Canadians  were  justified  in  their  expectation  that  the 
forthcoming"  revision  of  the  United  States  tariff  would  put  into  effect 
most  of  the  reductions  of  reciprocity  can  be  seen  from  this  statement. 
A  large  number  of  the  important  articles  on  the  free  list  of  the  agree- 
ment appeared  on  the  free  list  also  in  the  act  of  1913.  Cattle,  fish, 
and  lumber  are  all  free  by  the  operation  of  that  law.  Wheat  enters 
free  of  duty  when  from  countries  which  impose  no  duty  upon  Amer- 
ican wheat  or  wheat  products.  Wheat  flour  and  semolina,  which  had 
remained  subject  to  duty  in  the  reciprocity  agreement,  were  treated 
jointly  with  wheat  in  the  1913  law.  These  commodities  are  now  ad- 
mitted free  to  the  United  States  from  Canada.*  Potatoes  are  sub- 
ject to  a  like  provision,  and  have  been  free  into  the  United  States 
from  Canada  since  the  Canadian  duty  was  removed  in  November,  1918. 

A  number  of  important  articles  that  remained  dutiable  in  the 
reciprocity  agreement  are  no.  longer  so  under  the  present  tariff  law. 
In  addition  to  flour,  finished  lumber,  shingles,  bituminous  coal,  and 
meats  are  the  chief  products  thus  made  free.  On  the  other  hand, 
flaxseed,  hay,  and  oats,  which  are  heavily  imported  into  the  United 
States  and  which  were  placed  in  the  reciprocity  free  list,  are  still 
subject  to  duty,  although  at  reduced  rates.  Fresh  vegetables  and 
fruits,  butter,  cheese,  and  poultry  also  remain  dutiable,"  and  in  those 
products  Canadian  competition  is  becoming  a  very  considerable 
factor. 

The  general  level  of  the  Canadian  tariff  at  the  time  of  the  negotia- 
tions was  lower  than  that  of  the  American  tariff  of  1909.  Many  of 
the  products  covered  by  the  reciprocity  treaty  were  already  upon  the 
Canadian  free  list,  considerably  more  than  one-half  the  value  of  the 
Canadian  imports  in  schedule  A  so  apjDearing.  Wheat  was  dutiable 
into  Canada  under  the  general  tarift"  at  12  cents  a  bushel  and  into  the 
United  States  at  '25;  hay  duties  were  S2  and  $4  a  ton,  respectively; 
potatoes,  20  and  25  cents  a  bushel;  cheese  and  butter,  3  and  4  cents 
a  pound  into  Canada,  and  6  cents  into  the  United  States.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  tariff  rates  on  fresh  meats,  lard,  and  bituminous  coal, 
three  important  products  in  which  the  United  States  competed  for 
the  Canadian  market,  were  higher  in  the  Canadian  schedules.  In 
general,  industries  principally  affected  by  American  competition,  such 
as  iron  and  steel  manufactures,  agricultural  implements,  cutlery, 
automobiles,  and  brass  manufactures,  although  much  less  heavily 
protected  than  the  corresponding  industries  in  the  United  States, 
were  sheltered  behind  substantial  duties  in  the  Canadian  tariff.  Since 

8  Free  from  Canada,  Apr.  17,  1917— T.  D.  37153. 

9  For  list  of  imports  in  1918,  free  under  reciprocity  agreement  and  dutiable  under  tariff  of  1913,  see  Appen- 
dix (/),  infra. 
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no  very  extensive  reductions  were  made  by  the  reciprocity  agreement 
in  the  duties  upon  articles  of  this  class,  the  changes  proposed  in  the 
arrangement  were  more  important  for  American  imports  from  Canada 
than  for  Canadian  imports  from  the  United  States.  Although  the 
average  duties  previously  levied  by  the  United  States  upon  the 
imports  affected  were  higher  for  both  manufactured  and  natural 
products  than  the  rates  previously  levied  by  Canada,  the  reduc- 
tions promised  by  the  United  States  were  greater  both  absolutely 
and  relatively  than  those  of  the  Dominion. 

TREATMENT  OF  PLtLP  AND  PAPER. 

In  the  United  States  tariff,  previous  to  1909,  mechanically  ground 
wood  pulp  had  been  dutiable  at  one-twelfth  of  a  cent  per  pound,  un- 
bleached chemical  pulp  at  one-sixth  of  a  cent,  and  bleached  chemical 
pulp  at  one-fourth  of  a  cent.  Print  paper  was  dutiable  at  thi-ee- 
tenths  of  a  cent  per  pound  for  the  cheapest  grades,  with  a  sliding  scale 
for  those  more  expensive.  In  addition,  countervailing  duties  were 
provided  upon  pulp  and  paper  from  a  country  or  dependency  imposing 
an  export  duty  upon  pulp  wood. 

The  tariff  act  of  August  5,  1909,  retained  the  previous  rates  and  the 
countervailing  duties  on  pulp,  with  the  provision  that  ground  pulp 
should  be  free  when  sent  from  a  Province  which  imposed  no  restric- 
tions, contractual  or  otherwise,  upon  the  export  of  an}^  of  its  paper, 
pulp,  or  mechanically  ground  pulp  wood.  The  duties  upon  print 
paper  were  slightly  reduced,  but  the  reduction  was  made  less  effective 
by  a  provision  for  the  levy  of  a  siu^tax  of  one-tenth  of  a  cent  per 
pound,  in  addition  to  the  countervailing  duty,  upon  paper  from  any 
Province  restricting  exports  of  printing  paper,  wood  pulp,  or  pulp 
wood. 

By  section  2  of  the  reciprocity  act,  wood  pulp  of  all  kinds,  and  paper 
valued  at  not  more  than  4  cents  per  pound,  which  included  all  ordinary 
newsprint  paper,  were  admitted  free  to  the  United  States,  provided 
no  attempt  had  been  made  to  tax  or  restrict  the  export  of  that  par- 
ticular consignment  or  the  wood  from  which  it  had  been  made.  This 
provision,  therefore,  removed  the  duties  on  both  pulp  and  paper  from 
Provinces  which  required  the  manufacture  in  Canada  of  wood  from 
their  Crown  lands,^^  so  long  as  the  shipment  to  be  admitted  had  been 
made  from  wood  gro\m  elsewhere  than  on  these  Crown  lands.  Pri- 


w  Excluding  bituminous  coal.  Complete  figures  given  in  Table  12,  infra. 

"  For  laws  of  Nova  Scotia,  Ontario,  British  Columbia,  Quebec,  and  New  Brunswick,  in  1911  relative  t& 
pulp  wood  cut  on  Crown  lands,  see  62d  Cong.  1st  sess.,  S.  Doc.  No.  38. 
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vate  lands  in  such  Provinces  thus  competed  with  the  Crown  lands, 
and  it  was  expected  that  this  provision,  with  the  inclusion  of  paper 
as  well  as  pulp,  would  be  more  effective  than  the  former  one  in 
inducing  the  relaxation  of  the  export  restrictions. 

The  bulk  of  the  Canadian  forests  are  publicly  owned,  are  Called  Crown  lands,  and 
are  owned  by  the  Provinces  of  Canada.  The  Province  that  owns  pulp-wood  forests 
owns  them  absolutely  and  can  dispose  of  them  as  it  pleases.  These  Provinces  have 
put  a  prohibition  on  the  exportation  of  pulp-wood  in  the  manner  following: 

The  Province  of  Quebec,  for  instance,  *  *  *  sells  the  right  to  cut  pulp  wood 
under  a  contract  which  provides  that  the  pulp  wood  shall  be  manufactured  within 
the  Dominion  of  Canada.  The  Province  will  not  sell  any  pulp  wood  on  other 
terms.    *    *  * 

The  terms  of  the  [reciprocity]  agreement  would  admit  paper  [and  pulji]  here  free  of 
duty  if  made  from  wood  cut  from  the  private  forests  *  *  *.  Canada  desired  the 
admission  of  pulp  and  paper  into  the  United  States  free  of  duty.  Such  free  entry  would 
be  of  great  advantage  to  Canadian  manufacturers.  '  On  our  side,  we  desired  to  obtain 
the  right  of  free  exportation  from  Canada  of  pulp  wood  in  order  to  supply  our  mills 
with  raw  material  for  the  making  of  pulp  and  paper.  *  *  *  The  Crown  land  pulp 
wood  and  the  private  land  pulp  wood  are  in  competition  in  Canada.  If  we  let  in  ^ 
paper  made  from  the  private  land  pulp  wood  free,  and  charge  a  duty  of  $5.75  a  ton  on 
paper  made  from  the  Crown  land  pulp  wood,  the  Crown  land  pulp  wood  %vill  be  at 
such  a  disadvantage  that  the  Province  which  is  the  owner  of  it  will  naturally  seek  to 
secure  the  same  benefits  *  *  *  _  and  therefore  take  off  the  prohibition  on  exporta- 
tion.>2 

The  American  paper  manufacturers  "Wished  to  secure  free  admission 
of  paper  into  Canada,  in  order  that  our  products  might  have  access  to 
the  markets  of  the  Dominion  as  soon  as  the  Canadians  were  allowed 
to  compete  in  the  United  .States  market.  The  agreement,  however, 
provided  that  not  until  pulp  and  paper  from  all  parts  of  Canada 
should  come  in  free  to  the  United  States  would  pulp  and  paper  from 
the  United  States  he  admitted  free  to  any  part  of  Canada.  In  the  4 
Senate  an  amendment  was  proposed  providing  that  none  of  the  J 
American  pulp  and  paper  duties  should  be  removed  until  the  Cana- 
dians were  also  willing  to  remove  theirs.'''  This  addition  was  opposed 
as  certain  to  defeat  the  whole  purpose  of  the  section,  as,  indeed,  it 
would  have  done.  There  was  no  likelihood  of  all  the  Canadian 
Provinces  removing  their  export  restrictions  on  wood,  and  by  the 
amended  measure,  free  trade  in  pulp  and  paper  between  Canada  and 
the  United  States  could  have  taken  effect  only  when  every  single 
Province  had  withdrawn  these  restrictions.  By  section  2  of  the  sta- 
tute as  it  finally  passed,  paper  and  pulp  were  "admitted  free  of  duty 
at  once  when  manufactured  from  wood  cut  from  private  lands,  and 
also  from  *  *  *  Crown  lands,  whenever  a  *  *  *  Province 
removes  its  restriction  against  the  exportation  of  pulp  wood." 

12  Mr.  Mann,  of  lUiaois,  in  Cong.  Proc,  H.  R.,  June  21,  1911;  62d  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  S.  Doc.  No.  80,  pt.  3A, 
p.  3105. 

13  The  so-called  Root  amendment.  For  discussion,  see  Cong.  Proe.  H.  R.,  June  21,  1911;  62d  Cong.,  1st 
sess.,  S.  Doc.  No.  SO,  pt.  3A,  p.  3105;  also  Mr.  Malby,  of  New  York,  H.  R.,  June  21,  1911,  p.  3135.  Cong. 
Proc.  H.  R.,  Juno  21, 1911,  62d  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  S.  Doc.  No.  80,  pt.  3A,  p.  3105. 
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As  section  2  was  a  gratuitous  concession  to  Canada,  separate  from 
the  rest  of  tlie  reciprocity  measure,  its  operation  was  extended  to 
all  countries  entitled  to  most-favored-nation  treatment  from  the 
United  States.'*  In  this  form  the  provision  remained  a  part  of  the 
tariff  law  from  July  26,  1911,  to  October  3,  1913. 

The  results  of  this  change,  however,  were  less  than  had  been  ex- 
pected. The  Canadian  Provinces  continued  their  regulations/^  and 
the  only  apparent  effect  of  the  law  was  to  induce  the  Quebec  Govern- 
ment to  remove  its  restrictions  from  a  parcel  of  land  belonging  to 
Quebec  paper  manufacturers,  who  did  not  intend  to  export  logs  in 
any  case,  in  order  that  the  firm  might  endeavor  to  claim  free  admission 
for  its  paper.'** 

The  imports  of  pulp  from  Canada  actually  decreased  20  per  cent  dur- 
ing the  first  year  that  section  2  was  in  force,  wliile  the  imports  of  print 
paper  increased  less  than  5  per  cent.  Table  10  shows  the  imports 
of  pulp  and  printing  paper,  both  free  and  dutiable,  into  the  United 
States  from  Canada  for  the  fiscal  years  ended  June  30,  1909,  1911, 
1912,  1914,  and  1918.  The  fiscal  year  1909  was  the  last  in  which  the 
tariff  of  1897  remained  in  operation,  since  the  tariff  of  1909  became 
law  on  August  5,  1909.  During  the  fiscal  year  1911,  the  act  of  1909 
was  still  in  force,  wlnle  the  reciprocity  provision  took  effect  on  July 
26,  1911,  and  operated  during  the  fiscal  years  1912,  1913,  and  the 
first  three  months  of  the  fiscal  year  1914. 

The  large  increase  of  the  imports  for  1911  over  those  for  1909  was 
chiefly  due  to  the  provision  in  the  act  of  1909  allowing  free  entry 
to  ground  pulp  from  Provinces  not  limiting  exports.  Ontario  and 
Quebec  were  the  only  Provinces  of  whose  export  restrictions  the 
United  States  Government  was  at  that  date  aware,  and  shipments 
of  ground  pulp  from  all  other  parts  of  Canada  were  accordingly 
admitted  free." 

14  See  p.  56,  infra. 

i»  Free  admission  to  United  States  denied  on  account  of  export  restrictions  to  products  of  Crown  lands  of 
Ontario,  Quebec,  British  Columbia,  July  26. 1911,  T.  D.  31772:  of  Newfoundland,  July  29, 1911,  T.  D.  31783; 
ofNewBrunswick,Sept.  29, 1911,  T.D.  31890;  Indianlands  of  Ontario,  Deo.  27, 1911,  T.  D.32117;  Dominion 
lands  in  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  Alberta,  Northwest  Territories,  British  Columbia,  Feb.  12, 1912,  T.  D . 
32238. 

16  T.  D.  33108,  Jan.  18,  1913;  T.  D.  33250,  Feb.  28,  1913;  also  as  to  Ontario,  T.  D.  33707,  Aug.  18,  1913, 
reversed  by  U.  S.  v.  Spanish  River  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  5  Ct.  of  Cust.  Appls.,  235. 
"  T.  D.  29968,  Aug.  26, 1909;  T.  D.  30045,  Oct.  16, 1909;  T.  D.  30591,  May  5,  1910. 

185807—20  i 
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Table  10. — Imports  of  wood  pulp  and  printing  paper  into  the  United  States  from  Canada 

compared  with  domestic  production. 

[Quantities  expressed  in  millions  of  pounds.] 

(Imports  for  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  compiled  from  XJ.  S.  Commerce  and  Navigation;  production  from 
Census  of  Manufactures  for  calendar  years  1909  and  1914.) 


1909 

1  f»1 1 

1  01  9 

Lull 

Wood  pulp  Total  

329 

577 

469 

524 

988 

Free  

Dutiable. . 

Dutiable. . 

Free  

Dutiable.. 

Free  

Dutiable.. 

PRODUCTION  IN  UNITED  STATES. 

Wood  pulp  Total  

329 

366 
211 

344 
125 

493 
31 

988 

250 

Oil 

352 

399 

250 

oDO 
1  ^fi 

7Q 

335 
17 

399 

79 

i  0 

Q9 

9^ 

172 

589 

79 

75 

46 
46 

158 
14 

589 

33 

106 

111 

550  1  1,143 

33 
4,991 

106 

64 
47 

530 
20 

5, 786 

1,143 

2,359 
2,632 

2,610 
3, 176 

2,336 

2,626 

1 136,480  pounds. 


The  tariff  act  of  1913,  which  superseded  section  2  of  the  reciprocity 
act  on  October  3,  1913,  allowed  unconditional  free  imports  from  all 
parts  of  Canada  of  wood  pulp  of  all  kinds  and  of  printing  paper  worth 
not  more  than  2^  cents  per  pound.  It  retained  a  retaliatory  provision 
only  for  printing  paper  worth  more  than  2\  cents  per  pound,  which 
was  left  dutiable  at  12  percent  ad  valorem  plus  a  countervailing  duty 
equal  to  any  export  duty  imposed  upon  wood.  In  1916,  when  the 
price  of  printing  paper  had  increased  so  that  ordinary  newsprints 
such  as  is  used  by  the  press,  no  longer  came  in  free,  5  cents  a  pound 
was  substituted  for  2*.  On  April  23,  1920,  a  bill  was  signed  by  the 
President  increasing  the  exemption  limit  to  8  cents  for  a  period  of 
two  years,  when  it  was  again  to  become  5  cents. 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  tariff  of  1913  was  shown  in  a  great 
increase  in  the  imports  of  printing  paper,  which  multiplied  five- 
fold from  1912  to  1914.  Imports  of  pulp  also  increased,  but  not 
so  strikingly  as  those  of  paper.  Coincident  with  this  growth  in 
imports  there  was  a  somewhat  less  rapid  development  of  the  domestic 
industry.  Production  of  pulp  in  the  United  States  increased  15  per 
cent  from  1909  to  1914,  and  the  output  of  printing  paper  rose  about 
12  per  cent  during  the  same  period. 


IB  War  revenue  act,  Sept.  8, 1916,  sec.  600. 
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In  1918  more  than  2,000,000,000  pounds  of  pulp  and  paper  were 
brought  into  the  United  States  frojn  Canada.  A  considerable  part 
of  this  supply  came  from  establishments  erected  in  Canada  by 
American  paper  manufacturers,  and  it  is  likely  that  many  of  the 
same  interests  which  opposed  the  United  States  tariff  change  when 
it  was  first  made  would  now  be  equally  averse  to  a  reimposition  of  the 
duty  upon  the  products  of  their  new  Canadian  plants. 

EFFECTS  OF  PROPOSED  TARIFF  CHANGES  IF  ADOPTED. 

If  made  in  United  States  duties. 

Table  11  shows  the  anticipated  effect  of  the  reciprocity  arrange- 
ment upon  the  duties  of  the  United  States,  estimated  on  the  basis 
of  the  trade  for  the  year  1910.  Almost  exactly  one-half  the  total 
American  purchases  from  Canada  were  covered  by  the  provisions  of 
the  agreement,  and  four-fifths  of  those  not  included  were  already  free. 
Under  the  reciprocity  measure,  even  if  trade  in  the  articles  from  which 
the  duty  was  removed  had  not  been  stimulated  thereby,  the  total  free 
imports  into  the  United  States  from  Canada  would  have  been  doubled, 
and  nearly  one-half  the  remainder  reduced  in  dut}". 


Table  11. — Imports  into  the  United  States  from  Canada  affected  if  the  agreement  adopted. 

(Total  merchandise  imports,  year  ending  June  30,  1910;  compiled  from  tables  in  XJ.  S.  Senate  Doc.  787, 
61st  Cong.,  3d  sess.,  and  from  United  States  Commerce  and  Navigation,  1910.) 


Per  cent 

Per  cent 

ofimports 

Value. 

of  total 

included 

imports. 

in  agree- 

ment. 

Articles  on  free  list  of  agreement  (A): 

Dollars. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

4,227,943 

4.5 

8.9 

Previously  dutiable  

35,583,617 

37.4 

7.5.2 

39,811,560 

41.9 

84. 1 

other  articles  included  in  agreement  (B  and  C): 

Total  reduced  in  duty  '. 

7,521,598 

7.9 

15.9 

47,333,158 

49.8 

100.0 

Articles  not  included  in  agreement: 

Free  

38,796,429 

40.7 

8,998,723 

9.5 

Grand  total  all  imports  

95,128,310 

100.0 

Of  the  American  imports  from  Canada  covered  by  the  agreement 
■84  per  cent  were  included  in  the  free  list,  schedule  A.  Some  few  of 
these  items  were  free  in  the  tariff  of  1909,  chiefly  shellfish  and,  subject 
to  the  provisions  previously  stated,  ground  wood  pulp.  Crude 
asbestos,  for  certain  grades  of  which  the  world  is  largely  dependent 
upon  the  Province  of  Quebec,  was  another  of  these  articles. 

Of  the  previously  dutiable  imports  that  were  to  be  free  by  the 
agreement,  more  than  one-half  consisted  of  planks,  boards,  and  other 
unfinished  lumber.    Even  under  the  tarift'  of  1909,  with  its  duty  on 
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lumber  of  $1.25  per  1,000  feet,  $19,000,000  worth  of  lumber  was 
imported  from  Canada  in  1910.  -Fish  of  all  kinds  (except  the  shell- 
fish already  free)  accounted  for  13,500,000  more  of  the  135,000,000 
representing  the  then  dutiable  imports,  while  flaxseed  imports 
covered  another  $2,600,000. 

Wheat,  on  the  other  hand,  was  effectually  excluded  by  the  1909 
tariff,  and  only  $135,000  worth  of  this  commodity  figured  in  the 
1910  imports  of  the  United  States  from  Canada.  During  that  same  ; 
year  the  United  States  exported  to  all  countries  $95,000,000  worth 
of  wheat  and  wheat  flour  in  equal  proportions,  or  47,000,000  bushels  I 
of  wheat  and  9,000,000  barrels  of  flour  of  which  $2,500,000  worth  went 
to  Canada.  This  trade  in  wheat  was  only  a  transit  trade ;  almost  the 
entire  product  was  reexported.  Even  at  that  time,  however,  Cana- 
dian hard  spring  wheat  was  desired  for  mixture  with  the  softer 
American  varieties  in  flour  manufacture,  and  it  was  expected  that 
with  the  removal  of  the  tariff  much  more  of  the  Canadian  wheat 
would  be  brought  to  American  mills. 

Reductions  in  duty  would  have  been  effected  by  the  reciprocity 
agreement  upon  little  more  than  $1,500,000  worth  of  American 
imports  under  schedule  B  of  the  reciprocity  act — mostly  flour,  bran, 
and  middlings,  and  maple  sugar — and  about  $6,000,000  worth  under 
schedule  C,  of  which  shingles,  laths,  and  finished  lumber  comprised 
over  three-fourths.  Altogether  16  per  cent  of  the  United  States 
imports  covered  by  the  agreement  were  included  in  schedules  B  and 
C,  while  75  per  cent  of  the  products  included  were  articles  then 
dutiable  in  this  country  and  placed  on  the  schedule  A  free  list. 

If  made  in  Canadian  duties. 

The  corresponding  figures  for  Canada  are  shown  in  Table  12. 
American  sales  to  Canada  in  1910  were  more  than  twice  as  great  as 
the  value  of  trade  flowing  the  other  way.  Almost  exactly  the  same 
proportions  of  imports  were  already  on  the  free  lists  of  each  country 
at  the  time  the  agreement  was  negotiated — 45  per  cent  in  both  cases. 
In  absolute  amounts,  about  $100,000,000  worth  of  American  goods 
went  in  free  to  the  Dominion,  while  less  than  $43,000,000  worth  of 
Canadian  products  were  admitted  free  to  the  United  States. 
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Table  12— Imports  into  Canada  from  the  United  States  affeded  if  the  agrcemmt  adopted. 

(Merchandise  imports  for  consumption,  year  ending  Mar.  31,  1910,  compiled  from  tables  in  U.  S.  Senate 
Doc.  787,  61st  Cong.,  3d  sess.,  and  from  Trade  and  Commerce,  Canada,  1911.) 


Value. 

Per  cent 
of  total 
imports. 

Per  cent 
ofimports 
included 
in  agree- 
ment- 

Articles  on  free  list  of  agreement  (A): 

Dollars. 
14,594,099 
10  120  271 

Per  cent. 
6.7 
4.  7 

Per  cent. 
2S.S 

24,714,370 

U.4 

48.8 

Other  articles  included  in  agreement  (B  and  D): 

2,509,092 
23,390,099 

1.1 

10.8 

5.0 
46.  2 

Reduced  in  duty  

Total  "  Other  articles  included  "  

25,899,191 

U.9 

51.2 

Total  all  articles  included  

50,613,561 

84,074,143 
82,814,711 

23.3 

38.0 
38. 1 

100.  0 

Articles  not  included  in  agreement: 

Grand  total  all  imports  

217, 502,415 

100.0 

The  additions  to  the  Canadian  free  list  of  imports  previously 
dutiable,  which  would  have  been  made  by  the  agreement,  amounted 
to  less  than  5  per  cent  of  the  Dominion  s  total  purchases  from  this 
country.  Iron  and  steel  sheets  were  the  most  important  item  in  this 
figure:  "Rolled  iron  or  steel  sheets,  or  plates,  No.  14  gauge  or  thinner, 
galvanized  or  coated  with  zinc,  tin,  or  other  metal,  or  not."  Imports 
of  these  articles  formed  $3,000,000  of  the" $10,000,000  of  products 
to  be  made  free.  Fruits  were  another  important  item  included ;  of 
these,  Canada  bought  from  the  United  States  much  more  than  she 
sold  in  this  country.  Vegetables  of  various  kinds,  grass  seed,  horses, 
and  other  miscellaneous  items,  such  as  oysters  and  typesetting 
machmes,  constituted  the  remainder  of  the  total. 

In  addition  to  the  articles  thus  made  free,  there  were  included  in. 
schedule  A  more  than  $14,000,000  worth  of  articles  already  free  into 
Canada,  which  the  Dominion  negotiators  agreed  to  retain  on  the 
free  list  as  long  as  the  reciprocity  arrangement  continued." 

Most  of  the  Canadian  imports  whose  rates  the  agreement  actually 
proposed  to  change  were  articles  reduced  in  duty  mider  the  provisions 
of  schedules  B  and  D.  These  formed  46  per  cent  of  the  imports  cov- 
ered by  the  arrangement  and  70  per  cent  of  the  volume  that  would 

"  This  part  of  the  schedule  would  have  been  important  in  the  Ught  of  later  events,  if  the  agreement  had  been, 
adopted  and  continued  up  to  the  present  time,  since  many  of  these  items  were  made  dutiable  by  Canada 
during  the  course  of  the  war,  and  until  May,  1920,  remained  subject  to  duty  under  the  intermediate  and  gen- 
eral tarifis.  Wire  rods,  galvanized  fencmg  wire,  and  barbed  wire,  which  are  used  in  large  quantities  by  Canada, 
were  among  the  products  which  were  free  from  this  country  at  the  time  the  agi-eement  was  proposed,  and  uu' 
der  its  provisions  would  have  remained  free,  in  the  same  manner  as  did  the  articles  included  in  the  conven- 
tion with  France.  Another  such  item  is  coke,  imported  from  the  United  States  in  increasing  quantities  for 
Canada's  growing  iron  and  steel  industry.  Indian  corn,  which  amounted  in  1910  to  .$4,600,000  of  the  Cana- 
dian imports  in  schedule  A,  was  free  at  that  time  for  other  purposes  than  distilling,  and  has  remained  free 
throughout.  Because  of  unfavorable  cUmatio  conditions,  Canada  produces  only  small  quantities  of  corn 
and  must,  therefore,  import  her  requirements. 
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at  that  time  have  been  really  affected.  Bituminous  coal,  composing 
$11,000,000  of  the  $23,000,000  total,  would  have  ])ecn  reduced  in  duty 
by  the  agreement  from  53  cents  per  ton,  the  existing  rate  of  the 
general  tariff,  to  45  cents,  the  rate  of  the  intermediate  tariff.  The 
duty,  however,  would  have  remained  higher  than  that  of  the  British 
preferential  tariff,  which  was  only  35  cents  a  ton,  but  even  under  this 
rate  practically  the  entire  Canadian  coal  imports  came  from  the 
United  States.  Automobiles  and  agricultural  implements  of  all 
kinds  would  have  been  similarly  reduced.  With  meats  and  peanuts 
(the  latter  not  being  produced  in  the  Dominion)  the  changes  would 
have  been  somewhat  more  extensive — from  3  cents  per  pound  for 
fresh  meats  and  2  cents  per  pound  for  bacon,  hams,  and  other  pre- 
served meats,  to  II  cents  per  pound,  and  from  2  cents  per  pound  to 

I  cent  per  poimd  for  shelled  peanuts  and  2  cents  to  i  cent  for  im- 
shelled  peanuts — reductions  in  all  cases  below  the  existing  rates  of  the 
preferential  tariff. 

Comparison,  Canada  and  United  States. 

Altogether  just  50  per  cent  of  the  19 10  imports  from  the  United  States 
would  have  entered  free  into  Canada  after  the  adoption  of  the  agreement, 

II  percent  would  have  been  reduced  in  duty,  and  39  per  cent  would 
have  remained  dutiable  at  the  previous  rates.  For  the  United  States, 
83  per  cent  of  the  1910  imports  would  have  been  admitted  free,  8  per 
cent  would  have  been  reduced  in  duty,  and  9  per  cent  would  have 
remained  dutiable  at  the  previous  rates.  Goods  free  into  Canada 
would  have  totaled  -1108,800,000  and  dutiable  goods  $108,700,000, 
while  goods  free  into  the  United  States  would  have  amounted  to 
$78,600,000  and  dutiable  goods  to  $16,500,000.  The  total  value  of 
all  articles  included  under  the  provisions  of  the  reciprocity  measure 
was  slightly  greater  for  Canada  than  for  the  United  States — 
$50,600,000  compared  with  $47,300,000,  but  the  total  American 
imports  affected  would  have  amounted  to  $43,100,000  compared  with 
$33,400,000  for  Canada.  While  the  chief  change  for  the  United 
States  would  have  been  an  increase  in  the  free  list,  the  principal 
change  for  Canada  would  have  been  the  reduction  of  duties. 

Table  13  shows  the  amount  of  duties  wliich  the  reciprocity  agree- 
ment proposed  to  remit. 

The  rates  given  in  the  second  column  indicate  that  on  both  the  raw 
materials  of  schedule  A  and  the  secondary  products  of  schedule  B 
the  average  ad  valorem  duties  levied  upon  existing  imports  by  the 
United  wStates  in  1910  were  higher  than  those  collected  by  the  Do- 
minion. The  large  volume  of  the  Canadian  purchases  of  American 
bituminous  coal,  which  entered  in  spite  of  the  heavy  protection  given 
by  Canada  to  the  Nova  vScotia  coal  interests,  brought  the  Canadian 
average  for  all  the  goods  covered  by  the  agreement  slightly  above 
that  of  the  United  States. 
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Table  13. — Reduction  in  duties  proposed  under  reciprocity  agreement. 


(Based  on  merchandise  Imports,  fiscal  year  1910;  compiled  from  tables  in  TJ,  S.  Senate  Doc.  787,  61st  Cong., 

3d  sess.) 


Duties  levied. 

Value  of 

At  previous  rates.i 

Under  reciprocity. 

Duties  to 

Article. 

articles 

be  remit- 

imported. 

ted. 

Average 

Average 

Amount. 

rate  ad 

Amount. 

rate  ad 

valorem. 

valorem. 

Articles  in  schedule  A: 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Per  Cent- 

Dollars. 

Per  cent. 

Dollars. 

39,811,560 

4, 236,988 

10.6 

None. 

Free. 

4, 236, 988 

24,  714, 370 

1,566, 185 

6.3 

None. 

Free. 

1,566,185 

Articles  in  schedule  B: 

1,619,67.5 

444, 529 

27.4 

209, 545 

12.9 

234,984 

14, 140, 792 

3, 149, 139 

22.3 

2, 570, 565 

18.2 

578,574 

Articles  in  schedule  C: 

Bv  United  States  

5, 901, 923 

968, 309 

16.4 

590,348 

10.0 

377,961 

None. 

Articles  in  schedule  D: 

(2) 

(2) 

m 

C) 

None. 

11, 758, 399 

3,157,390 

26.8 

2,650,817 

22.5 

506, 573 

Total  articles  included: 

47,333, 158 

5,649,826 

12.0 

799, 893 

1.7 

4,849,933 

50,613, 561 

7, 872, 714 

15.5 

5, 221, 382 

10.3 

2,651,332 

'  United  States  tariff  of  1909;  Canadian  tariff  of  1907. 

2  Figures  not  available.   Duties  on  these  articles  not  affected  by  reciprocity  agreement. 


The  rate  upon  reciprocity  articles  after  the  adoption  of  the  meas- 
ure would  have  been  very  low  for  the  United  States  on  account  of 
the  predominance  among  American  imports  from  Canada  of  the  raw 
materials  and  foodstuffs  included  in  the  free  list.  Canadian  imports, 
on  the  other  hand,  consisting  more  largely  of  manufactured  products 
and  finished  wares,  would  have  remained  dutiable  at  a  considerably 
higher  rate.  The  slight  extent  of  the  Canadian  reduction  under 
schedule  B  was  due  to  the  heavy  duties  levied  by  Canada  on  farm 
implements  and  automobiles  and  to  the  small  changes  proposed — a 
drop  for  automobiles  from  35  to  30  per  cent,  for  some  farm  imple- 
ments from  17^  or  20  to  15  per  cent,  and  for  others  from  25  to  20 
per  cent,  while  farm  tractors  and  portable  engines  remained  at  the 
previous  rate  of  20  per  cent.  The  total  reduction  proposed  for  Can- 
ada was  5.2  per  cent,  or  about  one-third— from  15.5  per  cent  before 
reciprocity  to  10.3  per  cent  if  the  measure  had  been  accepted. 

EXTENSION  OF  PROPOSED  TARIFF  CHANGES,  IF  ADOPTED,  TO  FAVORED 
NATIONS  AND  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

By  the  XTnited  States. 

The  practice  of  the  United  States  Government  with  respect 
to  most-favored-nation  treaties  is  that  tariif  concessions  granted 
to  one  country  in  exchange  for  reciprocal  favors  shall  not  be  ex- 
tended without  similar  compensatory  arrangements  to  other  countries. 

American  officials  *  *  *  have  maintained  *  *  *  that  in  the  application 
of  the  most-favored-nation  clause  as  it  stands  in  American  treaties,  even  though  the 
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clause  itself  may  not  contain  an  express  stipulation  calling  for  compensation,  either 
party  may  always  require  an  equivalent  before  granting  concessions  which  the  other 
claims  on  the  strength  of  the  clause,  except  in  those  cases  where  concessions  have 
been  made  "freely"  to  third  parties.^" 

For  this  reason  the  reciprocity  arrangement  with  Canada  promised 
to  have  no  effect  upon  United  States  tariff  rates  for  the  products 
of  any  other  country. 

Actual  extension  to  tvood  pulp  and  paper. — In  the  form  in  which  the 
reciprocity  measure  was  enacted  by  the  United  States  Congress, 
section  2,  relating  to  wood  pulp  and  paper,  was  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  statute,  as  has  already  been  explained, and  enacted  as  an 
independent  provision.  The  remissions  of  duties  for  wood  pulp  and 
for  paper  worth  not  more  than  4  cents  per  pound  were  accordingly 
held  by  the  Court  of  Customs  Appeals  in  1913  to  have  been  freely 
granted  as  gratuitous  concessions,  and  therefore  to  apply  to  every 
"nonprohibited  exportation,"  from  any  nation  entitled  to  the  benefit 
of  the  favored  nation  provision,  "of  an  untaxed  material  of  the  same 
kind  and  character."--  This  provision  affected  Norway,  Austria- 
Hungary,  Germany,  Sweden,  Belgium,  and  Denmark, but  during 
the  brief  period  it  remained  in  force  the  imports  so  admitted  were 
not  large.  Save  for  the  extension  in  this  manner  of  the  reductions 
granted  by  section  2,  the  adoption  of  the  reciprocity  measure  would 
have  made  no  change  in  the  tariffs  of  the  United  States  for  imports 
from  any  country  except  Canada. 

By  Canada. 

Canada's  situation  was  different.  Her  status  as  a  member 
of  the  British  Empire  is  interpreted  by  the  Dominion  to  re- 
c^uire  tariff  treatment  of  the  rest  of  the  Empire,  and  especially  of 
Great  Britain,  at  least  as  favorable  as  is  granted  to  any  foreign  coun- 
try. Canada  also  adopts  the  "European"  usage  regarding  the  most- 
favored-nation  clause,  except  when  dealing  with  the  United  States, 
where  the  Dominion  accepts  the  "American"  interpretation  of  this 

21  Reciprocity  and  Commercial  Treaties:  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission,  1919,  p.  404. 
21  See  p.  19,  supra. 

22"*  *  *  Section  2  is  a  provision  *  *  *  wholly  independent  of  tlie  reciprocity  provision  of  the  act. 
It  is  an  act  of  Congress,  standing  by  itself  *  *  *.  It  is  also  suggested  that  it  is  conceivable  that  the 
Government  gave  Canada  concessions  contained  in  section  2  as  an  inducement  to  her  to  introduce  and  try 
to  pass  the  reciprocity  schedule.  But  *  *  *  there  is  no  evidence  *  *  *  that  such  was  the  induce- 
ment *  *  *.  But  it  is  urged  that  there  is  in  the  terms  of  section  2  itself  evidence  of  a  sufficient  considera- 
tion, which  brings  this  case  within  the  rule  established  *  *  *,  that  where  a  special  privilege  is  granted 
to  a  particular  nation  upon  a  special  consideration  *  *  *  [such  an  agreement]  is  not  in  conflict  vrtth  the 
favored-nation  clause  *  *  *.  But  were  there  special  concessions  exacted  of  Canada  *  *  *?  It  follows 
that  a  nonprohibited  exportation  from  any  nation  having  the  favored-nation  clause  *  *  *  answers 
all  the  requirements  *  *'  *."  Montgomery,  P.  J.,  in  American  Express  Co.  et  al.  v.  V.  S.,  Bertuch 
(fcCo.etal.  u.  U.S.,  4Ct.ofCust.  Appls.,  161-162.  See  also  Clifi  Paper  Co.  v.  U.  S.,  4  Gt.  of  Gust.  Appls.,  186. 
T.  D.  33656,  33671,  33737. 
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practice — sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  the  French  convention  of  1907, 
to  the  emharrassment  of  American  claims.-'* 

The  power  of  Canada  to  make  her  own  revenue  hiws  without 
interference  from  the  mother  country  has  been  estabhshed  ever 
since  the  Gait-Newcastle  correspondence  of  1859,  in  which  the 
Dominion  asserted  her  right  to  levy  protective  duties  against  the 
products  of  the  United  Kingdom.  In  general,  however,  any  con- 
cessions granted  to  a  foreign  country  are  promptly  extended  to 
England.  This  was  not  the  case  with  the  reciprocity  treaty  of  1854 
with  the  United  States,  which  provided  free  admission  to  the  Provinces 
from  this  countryf  or  a  series  of  articles  which  were  dutiable  from  Great 
Britain.  Tlie  treaty  thus  involved  a  discrimination  against  British 
goods  in  favor  of  foreign  imports,  a  privilege  which  has  never  formally 
been  extended  to  the  Britisli  colonies.  But  the  economic  distress 
of  the  Provinces,  and  the  fact  that  in  the  natural  products  so  treated 
there  was  practically  no  competition  by  Great  Britain  with  the 
United  States,  induced  the  Imperial  authorities  to  sanction  the 
treaty. 

The  Canadian  act  enforcing  the  French  convention  of  1907  pro- 
vided for  the  extension  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  to  aU  British 
colonies  and  possessions,  both  those  which  enjoy  the  benefit  of 
Canada's  preferential  tariff  and  those  like  Australia  which  do  not, 
of  aU  the  tariff  reductions  granted  to  France.  Another  section  of 
the  same  law  extended  these  rates  to  "every  other  foreign  power 
which  *  *  *  is,  under  the  provisions  of  a  treaty  or  convention 
with  His  Majesty,  entitled  *  *  *  to  the  like  advantages  with 
respect  to  its  commerce  with  Canada. "  Similar  provisions  were 
contained  in  the  resolution  to  give  effect  to  the  reciprocity  agreement 
of  1911,  introduced  into  the  Canadian  House  January  26,  1911." 

There  thus  would  have  been  several  classes  of  countries  entitled, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  to  reductions  in  the  existing  Canadian  tariff 
rates  by  reason  of  the  arrangement  with  the  United  States.  The 
United  Kingdom,  the  British  West  Indies,  India,  South  Africa,  New 
Zealand,  and  a  number  of  other  British  possessions,  then  granted  the 
British  preferential  tariff"  by  Canada,  were  also  to  receive  any  duties 
below  this  level  given  to  the  United  States  by  the  reciprocity  measure. 
Australia  and  the  other  British  colonies  which  did  not  enjoy  prefer- 
ential treatment,  as  well  as  the  most-favored  nations,  whose  products 
had  previously  entered  at  the  general  rate  modified  only  by  the 
French  convention,  would  be  granted  all  the  reductions  from  the 
general  tariff  provided  for  the  United  States.    France  herself  did 

See  p.  34,  supra. 

26  7-8  Edward  VII,  oil.  28;  see  The  Customs  Tarifl  of  1907  and  Amendments:  Canadian  Department  of 
Customs,  Dec.  1,  1918,  pp.  151,  152. 
2'  House  of  Commons  Debates,  sess.,  1910-11,  vol.  2,  p.  2478. 
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>Preferential  tariff . . . 


Or  any  lower  rate 
which  is  extended 
to  any  foreign 
country. 


not  have  a  most-favored-nation  status  with  Canada,  but  a  clause  in 
the  treaty  of  1907  stipulated  for  the  admission  into  Canada  of  all  the 
French  articles  explicitly  enumerated  in  that  convention  at  the 
lowest  rate  granted  any  other  foreign  country. 

Canada's  tariff  treatment  of  various  countries  is  thus  as  follows 

Country.  Imports  subject  to — 

United  Kingdom  ' 

Bermuda,  British  AA'est  Indies,  British 
Guiana,  British  India,  Ceylon,  Straits 
Settlements,  New  Zealand,  Union  of 
South  Africa,  Southern  Rhodesia,  vari- 
ous Crown  colonies  

Other  British  colonies  

Most-favored  nations  jGeneral  tariff. 

France  and  French  colonies-^   General  tariff.  Rates  of  convention,  with 

any  reductions  granted  to  other  nations 
on  these  articles. 

Italy,  Belgium,  Netherlands   General  tariff.  Intermediate  tariff  on  cer- 

tain articles. 

Other  countries,  including  the  United  General  tariff. 
States. 

These  imperial  and  treaty  requirements  would,  however,  have  had 
no  very  important  result  had  the  reciprocity  agreement  of  1911  been 
adopted.  The  bulk  of  the  articles  with  duties  to  be  remitted  or 
reduced  came  primarily  from  the  United  States.  Of  the  total  im- 
ports of  the  items  upon  which  the  reciprocity  duties  were  lower  than 
the  then  existing  rates  of  the  general  tariff,  80  per  cent  were  products 
of  the  United  States.  Of  the  remaining  20  per  cent,  more  than 
three-fourths  were  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom,  which  enjoyed 
the  preferential  duty  in  any  case,  and  would  therefore  have  been 
little  affected  by  the  reductions  in  the  reciprocity  measure.  A  rough 
indication  of  the  slight  extent  to  Avhich  the  reciprocity  proposals 
included  duties  lower  than  the  imperial  preference  is  afforded  by 
the  fact  that  the  decrease  of  duty  upon  goods  from  the  United  King- 
dom would  have  amounted  to  but  1  per  cent  ad  valorem  of  the  British 
imports  in  the  classes  affected  by  the  agreement. 

38  See  Tariff  Relations  of  Canada,  XJ.  S.  Dept.  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  Tariff  Series,  No.  26,  p.  7. 

»  The  convention  of  1907  was  denounced  by  France,  Sept.  10,  1918,  to  expire  Sept.  10,  1919,  but  by 
agreement  by  the  two  Governments  was  continued  in  force  subject  to  termination  upon  three  months' 
notice.  (Canadian  Customs  Memorandum,  2336  B,  Sept.  16, 1919;  "  French  Convention  Act,  1919,"  Nov. 
10,  1919,  10  Geo.  V,  ch.  15,  Can.  Gust.  Mem.  2368  B,  Jan.  14,  1920.)  The  Canadian  Government  gave  notice 
on  Mar.  26,  1920,  and  the  treaty  terminated  on  June  26,  1920. 
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Table  14. — Extension  to  other  countries  of  reductions  in  tariff  rates  proposed  for  United 
States  if  agreement  accepted  by  Canada. 

IMerchandlse  imports  for  consumption,  year  ending  Mar.  31,  1910;  compiled  from  "Tariff  Relations  of 
United  States  and  Canada,"  Ottawa,  1911,  and  from  tables  in  U.  S.  Senate  Doc.  787,  61st  Cong., 
3d  sess.] 


Item. 


Imports  into  Canada  from- 
All  countries  


United  States  

Per  cent  of  total.. 
United  Kingdom... 
British  colonies. .. . 
Most-lavored  nations 
All  other  countries . . 

Proposed  reduction  in  duties 
on  imports  from — 
All  countries  


United  States  

Per  cent  of  total.... 

United  Kingdom  

British  colonies  

Most-favored  nations. 


Canadian  imports,  1910. 


All  imports. 


S369, 815, 427 


S41,668, 732 


217, 502, 415 
58.8 

S95, 336, 427 
16,445,645 
10, 274, 206 
30, 256, 734 


Articles  made  free  or  reduced  in  duty  by  reciprocity. 


Total  arti- 
cles 
affected. 


S14, 156,049 


33, 510, 370 
80.4 

S6, 394,638 
290,510 
789, 989 
683,225 


2, 803, 504 


2,651,332 
94.6 
S69,382 
50,644 
32, 146 


Articles  in  schedule  A. 


Other  than 
pulp  and 
paper. 


9,  424, 332 
66.6 
S4, 190,425 
134,625 
165, 254 
241,413 


1,508,812 


1,392.204 
92.3 
S62,  829 
29,212 
24, 567 


Pulp  and 
paper. 


S772, 483 


695,939 
90.1 
S7, 302 
58 

44, 418 
24, 766 


182, 092 


173,981 
95.6 
SI, 529 


6, 582 


Articles  in 
schedule  B. 


Articles  in 
schedule  D. 


514,655,421  512,084,779 


11,631,700  I 
79.4  ' 

51,949,054 
122, 256 
560, 441 
391,970 


605,902 


578, 574 
95.5 
S5, 024 
21,  414 


11,758,399 
97.3 
S247, 857 
33, 571 
19,876 
25, 076 


506,698 


506,573 
99.9 


518 
107 


Table  14  shows  the  imports,  from  the  different  groups  of  countries, 
of  the  various  items  listed  in  schedules  A,  B,  and  D.  Articles  upon 
which  the  reciprocity  rates  were  no  lower  than  the  rates  already 
granted  to  the  United  States  are  omitted  from  the  totals. 

Only  $8,000,000  worth  of  these  commodities  came  from  countries 
other  than  the  United  States  as  compared  with  $33,000,000  from  this 
country.  Less  than  $2,000,000  came  from  countries  other  than  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain.  The  duties  to  be  remitted  upon 
the  imports  from  the  United  States  were  18  times  greater  than  those 
for  all  other  imports  combined. 

SITUATION  IN  1920 — EFFECT  OF  AGREEMENT  IF  ADOPTED  NOW. 
Comparison  between  effect  if  adopted  now  and  in  1910. 

The  effect  upon  the  trade  between  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
should  the  reciprocity  agreement  be  adopted  to-day,  would  differ  to  a 
marked  extent  from  the  result  anticipated  from  the  measure  at  the 
time  it  was  proposed.  There  are  several  reasons  for  this  changed 
situation:  (1)  The  reductions  in  the  rates  of  the  United  States  tariff 
by  the  act  of  1913;  (2)  the  amendments  and  modifications  of  the 
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Canadian  tariff  of  1907;^°  (3)  the  increase  of  commerce  between  the 
two  countries;  and  (4)  changes  in  trade  due  to  the  war  which  still 
persist. 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  the  change  in  the  United  States  tariff 
which  has  been  most  marked  in  relation  to  the  importation  of  Cana- 
dian goods  has  been  the  extension  of  the  free  list.  In  Canada  the 
duties  in  force  in  June,  1920,  did  not  differ  so  markedly  from  those 
at  the  time  of  the  proposal  of  the  agreement  as  in  the  case  of  the 
United  States.  There  has  been  no  general  revision  of  the  Canadian 
tariff.  Many  changes  in  both  directions  have,  nevertheless,  occuiTed, 
either  by  amendment  or  by  executive  decree  under  authority  given 
to  the  governor  in  council.  Wheat,  wheat  products,  and  potatoes, 
as  has  been  said,  were  put  on  the  free  list  in  order  to  take  advantage 
of  the  corresponding  provision  of  the  United  States  tariff  of  1913. 
Neat  cattle  are  at  present  free  of  duty  into  Canada  by  order  of  coun- 
cil. Typesetting  machines  were  made  free  under  pressm-e  from  the 
newspapers,  and  the  duty  on  cement  and  agricultural  implements 
was  reduced  at  the  demand  of  the  farmers.  Practically  all  imports 
of  crude  cottonseed  oil  are  free,  under  an  order  in  council  providing 
for  their  free  admission  if  for  manufacturers  of  refined  cottonseed  oil 
for  their  own  use.  Duties  upon  iron  and  steel  sheets,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  been  raised  in  the  general  schedule  from  5  to  12^  per  cent. 

For  the  purpose  of  comparison  between  the  effect  of  the  adoption 
of  the  agreement  after  May  19,  1920,  and  at  the  time  originally  pro- 

30  The  most  extensive  of  these  changes,  the  Canadian  war  tax  on  imports,  is  not  now  in  force.  It  was 
estal'lished  in  1915  by  a  provision  adding  5  per  cent  ad  valorem  to  the  preferential  tariff  and  71  per  cent 
to  the  intermediate  and  general  tariffs  upon  all  items  except  those  specially  exempted.  The  latter 
amounted  to  about  one-third  of  the  total  imports.  In  June,  1919,  it  was  removed  from  all  entries  under 
the  British  preferential  tariff  and  many  items  in  the  general  and  intermediate  schedules,  remaining, 
however,  upon  a  number  of  the  chief  imports  from  the  United  States.  Among  these  were  the  finer 
grades  of  paper;  most  kinds  of  chemicals,  dyestufls,  and  paints;  earthenware:  nearly  all  machinery  and 
manufactured  products  of  iron,  steel,  and  brass,  except  agricultural  and  mining  machinery;  lumber,  and 
all  manufactures  of  wood;  coke;  and  automobiles.  The  repeal  of  the  tax  went  into  effect  on  May  19, 
1020. 

Application  to  the  Canadian  import  statistics,  for  1918  ol  the  reciprocity  agreement  and  the  then  effective 
tariff  legislation,  including  the  war  tax,  gives  the  following  results; 


Total  imports  into  Canada  from  United  States:  Per  cent. 

Free   $277,626,646  35.0 

Dutiable   .514,279,479  65.0 


791,906,125  100.0 

Imports  affected  by  reciprocity  agreement: 

Made  free  by  agreement                                                                           50,971,415  6.4 

Reduced  by  agreement                                                                                94,383,568  11.9 


Total   14,5,354,983  18.3 


The  adoption  of  the  agreement  during  these  1 1  months  would  have  had  a  somwehat  different  effect  than 
its  adoption  later,  which  is  discussed  in  the  following  sections  of  the  body  of  the  report;  A  larger  portion 
of  imports  from  the  United  States  into  Canada  would  have  been  shifted  from  dutiable  to  free  (6.4  per  cent 
as  against  4),  since  the  tax  applied  to  articles  which  have  been  admitted  free  since  May  18,  1920.  Only  a 
very  slightly  larger  portion  would  have  had  their  duties  reduced  by  the  adoption  of  the  agreement  at  the 
time  of  the  war  tax  than  afterward  (11.9  per  cent  in  each  case). 

The  duty  upon  iron  and  steel  sheets,  of  which  slightly  le.ss  than  810,000,000  worth  were  imported  into 
Canada  from  the  United  States  in  1918,  was  at  the  time  of  the  repeal  of  the  war  tax  increased  by  an  amount 
equal  to  it. 

For  details  of  the  war  tax  see  Appendix  (g),  infra. 
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posed,  its  provisions  have  been  applied  to  the  statistics  of  trade  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Canada  during  the  years  1910  and 
1918,  and  the  results  presented  in  Table  15. 

Table  15. —  Comparative  statement  of  trade  between  United  States  and  Canada,  shou  ing 
effect  if  the  reciprocity  agreement  adopted  under  the  tariffs  in  force  June  30, 1920. 


[Merchandise  imports,  fiscal  years  1910  and  1918.] 


Item. 

Imports  into  United  States 
from  Canada. 

Imports  into  Canada  from 
United  States. 

1910 

1918 

1910 

1918 

Trade  situation  between  United  States  and 
Canada: 
Total  imports — 

Value  

Goods  imported  free — 

Dutiable  imports — 

■Ctianfes  if  reciprocity  adopted: 
Total  imports  affected — 

Per  cent  of  total  Imports  

Imports  made  free — 

Value  

Per  cent  of  total  imports  

Imports  reduced  in  duty — 

Value  •. 

895, 128,310 
100.0 

S434,  2.54,567 
100.0 

8217,502,415 
100.0 

8791,906,125 
100.0 

843,024,372 
45.2 

852,103,938 
54.8 

8363,464,267 
83.7 

870,790,300 
16.3 

898, 668,242 
45.4 

8118.834,173 
54.6 

8362,607,367 
45.8 

8429,298,758 
54.2 

843,105.215 
45.3 

831,373,732 
7.2 

833,510,370 
15.4 

812.5, 675, 140 
15.9 

$35, 583, 617 
37.4 

.S7, 521, 598 
7.9 

830, 146,101 
6.9 

81,227,631 
.3 

•810, 120,271 
4.6 

823,390,099 
10.8 

831,809,685 
4.0 

893, 865, 455 
11.9 

The  increase  in  the  quantity  of  products  exchanged  between 
the  two  countries  is  less  than  these  figures  of  value  indicate  on  their 
face,  since  they  include,  in  addition  to  this  increase,  that  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  price  of  goods.  Prices  had  almost  exactly  doubled 
from  1910  to  1918,  and  showed  a  further  increase  in  1919.^^  The 
$434,000,000  worth  of  imports  into  the  United  States  from  Canada 
in  1918,  therefore,  would  have  amounted  at  the  1910  scale  of  prices 
to  a  little  less  than  $220,000,000;  the  apparent  increase  in  trade  of 
357  per  cent  would  thus  have  been  reduced  to  a  real  increase  of  but 
131  per  cent.  Similarly,  for  the  Canadian  imports  the  ecjuivalent 
1918  figure  becomes  $400,000,000  instead  of  $792,000,000,  with  a 
growth  over  1910  of  84  per  cent  instead  of  264  per  cent.  A  like  re- 
duction of  one-half  (j^,  to  be  exact)  applies  to  all  the  1918  values. 

These  figures  show  a  change  in  the  position  of  the  two  countries 
relative  to  the  proposed  rates.    In  1910,  45.2  per  cent  of  the  Canadian 

'1  Index  numbers  of  wholesale  prices  for  all  commodities  have  increased  as  follows: 

Year   1910      1911       1912      1913      1914      1915      1916   '  1917      1918  1919 

Index  number   99         95        101        100        100        101        124        176        196  218 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Monthly  Labor  Eeviewof  the  United  States,  Vol.  X,No.  6  (June,  1920), 
p.  75. 

i  ■ 
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imports  into  the  United  States  were  admitted  free,  and  45.4  per  cent 
of  the  American  imports  into  Canada  were  similarly  treated,  while 
in  1918  such  imports  into  the  United  States  formed  83.7  per  cent  of 
the  total;  into  Canada  45.4  per  cent.  The  effect  of  the  marked 
extension  in  the  American  free  list  as  it  affects  Canadian  products 
and  the  lack  of  corresponding  change  in  the  Canadian  tariff  appears 
clearly  in  these  figures. 

For  imports  reduced  in  duty,  the  percentages  for  the  United  States 
at  the  two  dates  are,  respectively,  7.9  and  0.3,  and  for  Canada,  10.8 
and  11.9.  The  application  of  the  agreement  to  imports  into  the 
United  States  would  thus  affect  a  relatively  smaller  amount  than  at 
the  time  of  its  proposal,  and  its  application  to  imports  into  Canada 
a  slightly  greater  amount.  As  far  as  may  be  judged  from  trade  as 
it  stood  in  1918,  the  growth  has  thus  been  such  as  to  make  the 
acceptance  of  the  agreement  less  of  a  concession  from  the  United 
States  than  at  the  earlier  date,  and,  if  anything,  a  slightly  greater 
one  from  Canada. 

Only  $31,000,000  worth  of  the  1918  imports  into  the  United  States, 
or  7  per  cent  of  the  1918  total,  would  have  been  afl'ected  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  agreement.  With  Canada,  the  trade  upon  which  the 
duties  of  June  30,  1920,  would  have  been,  remitted  in  whole  or  in 
part,  amounted  to  $126,000,000,  or  15.9  per  cent  of  the  purchases 
from  the  United  States,  instead  of  15:4  per  cent  as  in  1910.  On  the 
other  hand,  only  $39,000,000  worth  of  United  States  imports  would 
remain  dutiable  at  previous  rates,  under  the  agreement,  compared  to 
$304,000,000  for  Canada.  The  remaining  trade,  amounting  in  the  case 
of  imports  into  the  United  States,  to  $363,000,000,  was  already  free. 

Articles  Especially  Affected  by  Agreement  if  Adopted  Now. 

Flaxseed?- — The  most  important  articles  composing  these  totals  are 
shown  in  Table  16.  For  the  United  States,  the  single  item  of  flaxseed 
comprises  more  than  one-half  of  the  total  imports  upon  which  the  present 
tariff  imposes  higher  duties  than  those  of  the  reciprocity  agreement- 
Flaxseed,  which  had  been  dutiable  at  25  cents  per  bushel  in  the  tariff 
of  1909,  was  put  on  the  free  list  of  the  reciprocity  measure,  but  in 
the  tariff  of  1913  remained  dutiable  at  20  cents  per  bushel, a  rate 
equivalent  to  about  6-|  per  cent  ad  valorem  for  the  average  of  the 
1918  imports. 


32  More  extended  information  concerning  this  and  tlie  following  agricultural  products  may  be  found  In: 
United  States  Tariff  Commission,  Tariff  Information  Series  No.  20. 
83  Twenty  cents  per  busliel  of  .56  pounds,  par.  212,  tariff  act  of  Oct.  3,  1913. 
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Table         Articles  affected  if  proposed  reciprocity  agreeinent  adopted. 
(Fiscal  years  1910  and  1 918.) 


Item. 

Imports. 

Kates  of  duty.' 

Value. 

Ratio 
of  1918 

tn  1Q10 

Per  cent  of 
total. 

^nreci-  In 

PJi!.".*^  1  present 

1910 

1918 

1910 

1918 

iii^i  ce- 
ment. 

tariff. 

Into  United  States  from  Canada: 
Total  imports  affected  

Dollars. 
43, 10.5, 215 

Dollars. 
31,373,  732 

0.73 

100.0 

100.0 

Per  cent. 

Made  free,  total  

35, 583,  617 

30, 146, 101 

.85 

82,6 

96.1 

Flaxseed  

Hay  ;  

2, 641,  256 
771, 350 
356,637 
2  1,221 
31, 81.3, 153 

16, 375, 622 
4, 582, 631 
1,940,473 
2  770, 000 
6,477,375 

6.20 
5.94 
5.45 
630.64 
.20 

6.1 
1.8 
.8 

(') 
73.9 

52,2 
14,6 
6,2 
2,5 
20,6 

Free  

...do... 

6i 
18 

8 
10 

Oats  

...do 

Barley  

..-do 

All  other  

...do  

Reduced  in  duty,  total. . . 

Maple  sugar  

Another  

7, 521,  598 

1, 227,  631 

.16 

17.4 

3.9 

2  136,  268 
7,  385, 330 

908, 699 
318, 932 

6.68 
.04 

.3 
17.1 

2.9 
1.0 

6  pr.  ct.. 

17 

Into  Canada  from  United  States: 
Total  imports  affected  

33,510,370 

125, 675, 140 

3. 75 

100.0 

100.0 

Made  free,  total  

10, 120, 271 

31, 809, 685 

3.14 

30.2 

25.3 

Iron  and  steel  prod- 
ucts*   

Fruits,    fresh  and 

dried  

Beans,  dried,  edible. - 

Vegetables,  fresla  5  

Seeds  

2  2, 759, 636 

1, 513, 315 
55, 806 

865, 563 
1, 003,  785 

177,577 
3,  744, 589 

2  13,378,958 

5, 462, 195 
2, 593,152 
2,095,515 
1,515, 164 
■1, 488,  769 
5, 275,-932 

4.84 

3.61 
46.47 
2.42 
1.51 
8.38 
1.41 

S.2 

4.5 
.2 
2.6 
3.0 
.5 
11.2 

10,6 

4,3 
2,2 
1,6 
1,2 
1,2 
4,2 

Free  

...do  

...do  

...do  

...do 

5-  12i 

10-32J 
4 

6-  30 
10 

8 

Eggs  

...do 

Another  

...do  

Reduced  in  duty,  total. . . 

Bituminous  coal  

Motor  vehicles  

Agricultural  imple- 

Peanuts  

All  other  

23, 390, 099 

93, 865, 455 

4.01 

69.8 

74.7 

11,441,129 
2, 163,  602 
1,  824, 089 

2, 960,  204 
127, 164 
4,873,911 

37, 138,  296 
24, 075, 359 
19, 463, 015 

4,633,  217 
2  1, 326,  834 
7, 228,  734 

3.25 
11.13 
10.67 

1.57 
10.43 
1.48 

34.2 
6.5 
5.4 

8,8 
.4 
14.5 

29.5 
19.2 
15. 5 

3.7 
1,1 
5,7 

16  pr.  ct. 
4-20  pr.ct 
30  pr:  ct. 

15  pr.  ct. 
4-8  pr.ct. 

19 
7-27J 
35 

m 
m 

'  Specific  duties  reduced  to  equivalent  ad  valorem  rates  on  basis  of  1918  values. 

2  Estimated. 

3  Less  than'one-tenth  of  1  per  cent. 

<  Includes  sheets  and  plates,  14  gause  or  tWnner,  and  crucible  cast-steel  wire,  in  1910;  sheets  and  plates, 
14  gauge  or  thinner,  crucible  cast-steel  wire,  galvanized  wire,  barbed  wire,  and  -n-ire  rods  in  1918. 
5  Includes  potatoes  in  1910  only.   In  1918  imports  of  potatoes  into  Canada  were  made  free. 

Flaxseed  is  an  item  of  increasing  importance  in  Canadian  export 
trade.  J  t  is  raised  for  the  production  of  linseed  oil  from  the  same 
plant  as  that  which  produces  flax  fiber,  but  by  such  totally  different 
methods  of  agriculture  that  the  two  commodities  are  never  produced 
together  in  significant  quantities.  Flaxseed  is  a  crop  especially 
adapted  to  frontier  conditions;  it  grows  well  on  virgin  soil  and  is 
particularly  favored  for  the  first  sowing  on  praiine  land  newly  broken 
from  sod,  where  it  is  useful  to  prepare  the  ground  for  later  grain 
cultivation.  Continuous  planting  with  flaxseed  is  not  practicable, 
however,  in  part  for  the  reason  that  the  yield  soon  declmes  because 
of  a  bacteriological  mfection  of  the  soil,  causmg  so-called  "flax-wilt." 
In  addition,  the  crop  is  unpopular  with  farmers,  owmg  to  the  fact 
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that  it  is  not  a  "weed  fighter"  and  to  the  difficulty  of  thi-eshing. 
For  these  reasons  flaxseed  culture  follows  the  frontier  and  has  moved 
steadily  westward  and  northward,  with  an  accompanying  decline  in 
the  total  American  production.  One-half  the  total  United  States 
yield  of  15,000,000  bushels  is  produced  in  North  Dakota  and  nearly 
all  of  the  remainder  in  South  Dakota,  Minnesota,  and  Montana. 

The  Canadian  production  of  flaxseed  in  Saskatchewan  and  the 
other  prairie  Provinces  was  developing  rapidly  imtil  shortly  before 
the  war,  when  grain  crops  were  substituted  for  the  oil  seed.  With 
the  close  of  the  war  and  the  opening  of  new  lands  the  production  is 
expected  to  increase.  In  1919  Canada's  yield  was  6,767,000  bushels 
compared  to  8,919,000  for  the  United  States,  and  her  aimual  exports 
to  the  larger  country  have  ranged  from  1,000,000  to  20,000,000 
bushels,  with  a  maximum  valuation  of  about  $15,000,000.  Since 
more  than  one-half  of  the  total  American  flaxseed  requirements  is 
purchased  from  abroad  the  present  duty  on  flaxseed,  by  raising  the 
cost  of  the  supply,  forms  a  direct  addition  to  the  price  of  the  linseed 
oil  products — paint,  varnish,  and  printers'  ink.  Canada's  surplus 
has  not  been  sufficient  to  meet  the  growing  American  shortage,  and 
Argentina  has  been  the  chief  foreign  source  of  the  supply.  The 
adoption  of  the  reciprocity  proposals,  providing  for  the  remission  of 
the  present  duty  of  20  cents  per  bushel  on  the  Canadian  portion  of 
the  supply  while  retaining  it  on  the  more  important  Argentinian 
portion,  would  probably  have  a  direct  effect  in  raising  the  level  of 
flaxseed  prices  in  Canada,  and  would  operate  as  a  bounty  to  Canadian 
producers.  This  duty  is  for  the  Canadians  among  the  im2:)ortant 
ones  at  present  remainmg  of  those  whose  remission  was  proposed  in 
the  reciprocity  agreement. 

Hay. — Hay  is  another  considerable  item  in  the  trade  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  and  a  commodity  also  on  which  the 
tariff  of  1913  failed  to  make  the  remission  of  duty  contemplated  in 
the  reciprocity  agreement,  though  the  duty  imposed  was  a  reduction 
by  one-half  of  the  previous  rate  of  $4  per  ton.  Although  usually 
second  m  acreage  and  value  among  the  crops  of  the  United  States, 
hay  enters  mto  foreign  trade  to  a  comparatively  small  extent,  more 
than  three-quarters  of  the  product  bemg  consumed  as  stock  feed  in 
the  districts  where  it  is  grown.  The  principal  surplus  hay  regions  in 
the  United  States  are  the  North  Central  States,  through  the  Great 
Lakes  region,  and  the  northern  part  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  From 
these  districts  hay  is  shipped  to  the  dairy  farms  and  cit,y  stables  of 
the  Southern  and  Western  States  and  to  New  England.  It  is  for  the 
Eastern,  and  especially  the  New  England  States,  that  Canadian 
supplies  are  also  available,  since  ordinarily  shipment  of  hay  for  long 
distances  is  prevented  by  its  bulk.  The  Canadian  product  amounts 
to  about  15  per  cent  of  the  crop  grown  in  the  United  States,  and 
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most  of  the  available  surplus  is  found  in  the  Provinces  of  Quebec 
and  Ontario.  Hay  has  become  one  of  the  principal  imports  from 
Canada,  her  shipment  south  of  the  border  amounting  to  about 
$5,000,000  annually.  The  United  States  duty  of  $2  a  ton  offsets 
approximately  the  advantage  in  freight  rates,  to  the  New  England 
markets,  of  Ontario  over  Ohio  shippers.  The  Canadian  sm-plus  is 
such  a  small  proportion  of  the  American  requirements  that  it  could 
scarcely  affect  the  prices  of  the  product  over  the  United  States  as  a 
whole.  For  the  hay  consumers  of  New  England,  however,  the 
adoption  of  the  free  hay  provision  of  the  reciprocity  agreement 
would  probably  somewhat  reduce  the  cost  of  their  pm-chases,  while 
for  the  Canadian  producers  there  would  be  a  rise  in  the  price  of  a 
product  whose  fluctuations  vary  closely  with  those  of  the  American 
markets  which  consume  the  Dominion  hay  surplus. 

Oats. — Somewhat  similar  conditions  apply  to  oats,  a  crop  which 
is  also  used  primarily  for  feeding  stock  on  the  farms  where  it  is 
cultivated.  Of  the  billion  bushels  composing  a  normal  American 
yield  not  more  than  a  quarter  to  a  third  is  ordinarily  shipped  out 
of  the  county  where  it  is  grown.  Such  shipments  go  primarily  to 
stock  markets  and  other  consumers  in  .the  cities  and  to  regions  of 
deficient  production,  chiefly  in  the  East  and  South.  The  total 
domestic  trade  much  exceeds  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  combined,  and  the  only  section  regularly  producing 
an  important  surplus  for  shipment  is  the  North  Central.  Until 
about  1909  the  United  States  was  an  oat-exporting  country,  but 
since  then — until  the  outbreak  of  the  world  war — large  exports 
occurred  only  in  years  of  heavy  production,  while  crop  shortages 
caused  imports,  chiefly  from  the  Dominion.  The  price  of  the 
American  commodity  in  some  years  will  be  below  that  of  the 
Liverpool  markets  by  the  cost  of  shipment,  and  in  other  years  will 
exceed  the  Liverpool  prices,  although  the  prices  in  different  parts 
of  the  United  States  show  even  wider  variations,  due  principally 
to  transportation  charges  between  surplus  producing  and  deficiency 
areas.  Canada's  importance  as  an  oat  producing  and  exporting 
country  has  been  steadily  increasing.  Much  of  the  Canadian  product 
is  superior  for  the  manufacture  of  oatmeal  and  rolled  oats.  With 
only  a  third  of  the  American  crop,  the  Dominion's  average  annual 
exports  normally  much  exceed  om-s.  With  the  existing  United 
States  tariff  of  6  cents  a  bushel,  which  is  higher  than  the  prewar 
ocean  freights  from  Montreal  to  Liverpool,  the  bulk  of  the  Canadian 
exports  goes  to  Europe,  except  in  years  of  crop  shortage.  The 
market  is  so  large  and  so  elastic  in  its  requirements  that  the  free 
trade  in  oats  provided  by  the  terms  of  the  reciprocity  agreement 
could  hardly  have  a  perceptible  effect  upon  general  oat  prices  in  the 
185807—20  5 
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United  States;  but  the  adoption  of  this  measure  would  probably 
increase  imports  and  raise  the  returns  obtained  by  Canadian  farmers, 
who  would  thus  be  given  better  access  to  the  higher-priced  American 
markets. 

Barley. — Barley  is  now  an  unimportant  item  in  the  trade  between 
the  two  countries.  Ontario  barley  was  of  the  type  desired  by  American 
malsters,  and  between  1883  and  1890  from  10,000,000  to  15,000,000 
bushels  were  annually  imported  from  Canada.  But  in  the  American 
tariff  act  of  1890  a  prohibitive  duty  was  placed  upon  barley,  and 
since  1897  imports  virtually  ceased.  In  the  United  States  barley  is 
raised  chiefly  in  the  States  west  .and  north  of  the  corn  belt — Minne- 
sota, the  Dakotas,  and  Wisconsin — and  in  California.  The  bulk  of 
the  commercial  crop  was  formerly  used  in  the  manufactui-e  of 
fermented  and  distilled  liquors.  But  the  larger  part  of  the  domestic 
production  was  fed  to  stock  on  the  farms  where  it  was  grown,  in 
competition  with  corn,  oats,  and  the  other  feeds.  The  availability 
of  these  substitutes  and  the  cost  of  transportation  make  unlikely 
large  imports  of  barley  for  feeding  piu-poses  from  Canada,  while 
most  of  the  malting  grades,  both  from  the  Dominion  and  from  the 
United  States,  will  probably  hereafter  seek  sale  in  Europe. 


CHAPTER  III.— DISPOSAL  OF  THE  AGREEMENT. 


RECEPTION  OF  THE  AGREEMENT  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Wlien  the  reciprocity  proposals  were  laid  before  Congress  by 
President  Taft  on  January  26,  1911,  criticism  of  the  measure  in  the 
United  States  was  prompt  and  widespread.  A  formidable  opposi- 
tion quickly  appeared,  and  the  bitterest  antagonism  to  the  bill  came 
from  within  the  President's  own  party  and  from  the  same  sections 
of  the  country  that  had  furnished  most  of  the  "insurgent"  resistance 
to  the  previous  tariff  act — the  agricultural  regions  of  the  IVIiddle 
West. 

Hostility  to  the  agreement  centered  on  the  three  proTisions  dealing 
with  farm  products,  lumber,  and  print  paper.  It  was  urged  by  sup- 
porters of  reciprocity,  however,  that  the  interests  of  the  producers 
of  the  first  group  were  not  liable  to  any  immediate  adverse  effect  from 
the  measure.  Their  apprehensions,  it  was  maintained,  were  being 
aroused  through  the  agency  of  the  other  two  classes,  whose  special 
advantages  might  in  fact  suffer  from  the  enactment  of  the  legislation. 

From  what  source  does  this  opposition  proceed?  In  the  first  place,  it  comes  from 
two  classes  of  the  business  interests  of  the  country,  those  who  own  and  control  the 
lumber  supply  of  the  United  States,  and  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
print  paper,  and  *  *  *  own  much  of  the  spruce-wood  supply  of  the  United 
States  from  which  print  paper  is  made.  And  the  second  class  opposed  to  the  treaty 
are  those  who  claim  to  represent  the  farmers  and  the  agricultural  interests.  *  *  * 
Financial  assistance  in  the  campaign  *  *  *  in  behalf  of  farmers  against  reci- 
procity [is  coming]  not  only  from  the  Grange,  but  also  from  gentlemen  interested  in 
lumber,  in  the  manufacture  of  print  paper.  ' 

Free  lumber  had  been  for  some  time  a  widely  discussed  proposal. 
Free  admission  of  lumber  from  Canada  amounted  to  the  same  thing 
as  free  lumber  from  all  the  world,  since,  except  for  cabinet  woods, 
practically  the  entire  American  imports  have  always  come  from 
Canada.  President  Roosevelt  had  suggested  the  removal  of  duties 
on  forest  products  as  an  aid  to  conservation,  and  President  Taft  had 
already  announced  himself  as  favorable  to  the  measure.  Free  lum- 
ber was  much  desired  by  the  western  farmers  who  were  consumers  of 
this  product,  and  its  inclusion,  it  was  anticipated,  would  reconcile 
them  to  the  reciprocity  agreement. 

In  favor  of  the  free  admission  of  lumber,  it  was  claimed  that  the 
existing  duty  served  merely  to  accelerate  the  deforestation  of  America 
and  that  it  formed   an  unnecessary  burden  upon  all  the  con- 


1  Reciprocity  with  CaDada:  Speech  of  President  Taft  in  Chicago,  June  3,  1911.  Journal  of  Political 
Economy,  vol.  19  (1911),  p.  516. 
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Sinners  of  wood.  It  was  urged  that  the  lumber  duty  increased 
the  price  of  the  commodity  it  protected,  since  the  lumber  supplies 
of  the  United  States,  formerly  the  most  extensive  in  the  world, 
had  been  heavily  depleted.  It  was  estimated  that  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  original  area  of  850,000,000  acres  had  already  been  cut, 
leaving  hardly  more  than  550,000,000  acres  of  forest  still  standing, 
and  that  the  consumption  of  the  remainder  was  continuing  with 
'equal  rapidity.  Thirty  years  earlier  the  forests  of  New  England  had 
supplied  the  needs  of  that  section,  and  left  a  surplus  for  export,  while 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota  furnished  most  of  the  lumber  for 
the  rest  of  the  country.  By  1911  a  considerable  part  of  the  lumber 
consumed  in  New  England  was  imported  from  the  outside — the 
forests  in  the  Lake  States  were  greatly  reduced — and  the  chief 
domestic  timber  resources  of  the  country  were  found  in  the  yellow 
pine  forests  of  the  South  and  in  the  Douglas  fir,  yellow  pine,  and 
redwood  resources  of  the  Pacific  States.  ■  ' 

The  annual  cut  of  timber  in  the  United  States  amounted  to  about 
35  billion  feet,-  and  imports  of  boards,  planks,  deals,  and  laths  alone 
were  one  and  three-quarters  billion  feet,  of  which  more  than  99  per 
cent  came  from  Canada. 

Exports  averaged  somewhat  less  than  two  and  one-half  billion  feet, 
and  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  this  consisted  of  hardwoods  sent  to 
Canada. 

Canada's  hardwood  resources  were  comparatively  small.  The 
Dominion  has  always  been  largely  dependent  upon  the  United  States 
for  oak,  hickory,  chestnut,  and  other  hardwoods,^  but  for  soft  woods 
her  resources  were  great  and  almost  untouched.  The  total  wooded 
area  was  placed  at  about  800,000,000  acres,^  and  although  a  very 
large  part  of  this  was  pulp  wood,  the  merchantable  saw  timber  stand- 
ing in  Canada  has  been  estimated  at  from  500  to  800  billion  feet.^  This 
timber  was  being  cut  at  the  rate  of  only  about  4  billion  feet  a  year, 
and  it  was  widely  believed  in  the  United  States  that  removal  of  the 
customs  barriers  and  access  to  the  resources  of  Canada  would  result 
in  a  lower  cost  of  lumber  to  consumers  and.  would  retard  the  defores- 
tation of  our  own  country.  This  last  aspect  of  the  case  was  viewed 
as  important  not  only  for  the  sake  of  preserving  the  timber  for  future 
generations,  but  also  to  protect  the  soil  and  to  keep  the  water  flow 
steady. 

The  effect  of  free  lumber  upon  prices  was  open  to  some  question. 
In  any  case  the  reduction  would  probably  not  have  been  pronounced, 
and  the  chief  result  for  the  country  as  a  whole,  in  the  opinion  of 

2  Cut  for  1913, 36,981 ,491 ,000  feet.  Export  Timber  Trade  of  the  U.  S.:  Dept.  Commerce,  Misc.  Series  No.  67. 

3  Forest  Products  of  Canada,  1909:  Canada,  Dept.  Interior,  p.  8. 

<  Estimate  of  U.  S.  Forest  Service,  from  Export  Timber  Trade  of  the  TJ.  S.:  Dept.  Commerce,  Misc. 
Series,  No.  67. 
5  Journal  of  Commerce,  Montreal,  Nov.  4, 1919,  p.  20. 
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many  of  the  supporters  of  the  measure,  was  expected  to  be  "not  so 
much  to  cause  a  fall  as  to  prevent  a  rise  that  would  otherwise  have 
taken  place."  Considerable  local  effect  was  anticipated,  however, 
especially  in  such  parts  of  the  country  as  the  lake  cities,  the  eastern 
North  Central  States,  and  New  England — localities  comparatively 
distant  from  the  lumber  supplies  of  the  South  and  West,  but  easily 
accessible  to  those  of  Canada. 

The  shortage  of  timber  in  the  United  States,  accompanied  by  a 
rapid  rise  in  lumber  prices,  that  had  outdistanced  most  other  prices 
and  nearly  doubled  in  the  previous  decade,  had  brought  a  move- 
ment, by  the  leading  soft-wood  manufacturers,  for  the  acquisition 
of  timberlands.  The  resulting  concentration  of  stumpage  owner- 
ship had  been  most  striking.  This  was  disclosed  to  the  public 
through  an  investigation  by  the  Bureau  of  Corporations,"  which 
showed  that  three  vast  holdings  controlled  11  per  cent  of  the  coun- 
try's privately  owned  timber,  while  about  one-half  of  the  total  was 
in  the  hands  of  less  than  200  owners.  The  proposal  to  remove  the 
duties  from  lumber,  therefore,  met  on  the  whole  with  little  opposition 
except  from  those  immediately  concerned.  There  remained,  however, 
a  large  number  of  small  holders,  especially  in  the  South,  and  over- 
production of  sawmills  '  was  already  threatening  a  decline  in  the 
profits  of  the  smaller  manufacturers.  The  large  holders  made  the 
most  of  these  allies.  They  maintained  that  American  timber  supplies 
were  in  no  serious  danger  of  depletion,  and  resented  the  removal  of 
protection  as  an  unwarranted  attack  upon  their  business  interests. 
Antagonism  to  the  free-lumber  provision  was  responsible  for  opposi- 
tion to  the  reciprocity  measure  among  a  number  of  the  Southern 
Democrats. 

The  situation  witli  regard  to  wood  pulp  and  print  paper  has 
already  been  discussed.^  Northern  New  York  and  New  England 
were  the  strongholds  of  these  interests.  The  manufacturers  of  pulp 
and  paper,  many  of  whom  were  large  owners  of  spruce-wood  forests, 
bitterly  opposed  the  agreement.  The  existing  situation  in  the 
United  States,  with  the  supplies  of  pulp  wood  undergoing  depletion 
and  the  price  of  news-print  paper  increasing  accordingly,  was  entirely 
to  their  interest;  they  were  doubtful  of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
reciprocit}^  provisions  in  inducing  the  Canadian  Provinces  to  relax 
their  export  restrictions  and  to  grant  free  access  to  the  cheaper  wood 
of  the  Dominion;  and  even  under  equality  of  treatment  and  com- 
plete free  trade  in  both  directions,  they  felt  themselves  unable  to 
compete  with  the  Canadian  manufacturei-s."    Canada's  resources  of 

« The  Lumber  Industry,  Pt.  I,  Standing  Timber;  Bu.  of  Cor.,  Feb.  13, 1911. 

'  Some  Public  and  Economic  Aspects  of  the  Limiber  Industry;  Pt.  I,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agr.,  Rept.  No.  114 . 
'  See  pp.  47-51,  supra. 

'  Hastings,  Arthur  C.,  Pres.  American  Pulp  and  Paper  Assn.,  in  Hearings  before  Committee  on  Finance, 
61st  Cong.,  3d  sess..  S.  Doc,  vol.  84,  p.  166. 
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unused  water  power,  available  for  the  manufacture  of  ground  wood 
pulp,  were  almost  as  great  an  advantage  as  her  easily  accessible 
supplies  of  spruce,  and  all  the  representatives  of  the  paper  manufac- 
turers who  appeared  during  the  hearings  asserted  that  free  pulp 
and  paper  would  cause  the  complete  destruction  of  their  industry 
in  the  United  States  and  its  wholesale  removal  to  Canada. 

The  actual  effects  of  the  free  paper  and  pulp  provisions  of  the 
tariff  of  1913  (which  were  much  -more  sweeping  than  those  of  the 
reciprocity  agreement)  upon  the  industry  in  this  country  are  shown 
in  the  figures  previously  presented  in  Table  9.  It  appears  that  the 
industry  in  the  United  States  has  grown  somewhat,  in  spite  of  free 
paper,  although  not  nearly  so  rapidly  as  the  import  trade,  and,  of 
course,  not  nearly  so  rapidly  as  it  would  have  done  had  the  tariff 
enabled  the  American  producers  to  retain  their  favored  position. 

Advocates  of  the  agreement  anticipated  some  such  situation  as 
this,  and  pointed  out  that  wood  pulp  was  a  product  for  which  Canada 
was  peculiarly  fitted,  and  which,  under  the  international  trade 
situation,  and  with  the  normal  specialization  of  industry,  Canada 
was  especially  adapted  to  furnish  to  the  United  States  in  exchange 
for  materials  more  advantageously  produced  in  this  country.^" 

Newspapers  were  vigorous  in  their  championship  of  the  free-paper 
feature  of  the  agreement,  and  made  much  of  the  rise  in  prices  that 
had  occurred  since  the  formation  of  the  International  Paper  Co.^^ 
Their  support  was  of  large  assistance  in  the  final  passage  of  the  bill. 
,  More  important  than  either  print  paper  or  lumber  in  the  public 
mind,  even  though  perhaps  not  in  immediate  effect,  was  the  agricul- 
tural schedule.  Agricultural  products,  and  especially  wheat,  almost 
monopolized  the  discussion  of  the  provisions  of  the  biU,  although  in 
the  opinion  of  many  critics,  free  wheat  was  likely  to  have  little  imme- 
diate result,  either  favorable  or  adverse,  upon  conditions  in  the 
United  States. 

The  farmers  of  the  Northwestern  States,  however,  were  much 
alarmed  over  this  feature  of  the  bill.  Their  spokesmen  predicted 
widespread  disaster  for  the  farming  interests  because  of  the  great 
fall  in  wheat  prices  that  was  feared  from  the  free  admission  of  the 
Canadian  product.  They  pointed  to  the  price  of  wheat  in  the 
Winnipeg  market,  which  often  maintained  an  average  from  6  to  10 
cents  lower  than  that  of  Minneapolis,  as  a  measure  of  the  direct  loss 
to  be  inflicted  upon  the  American  producer  by  reciprocity.  They 
objected  to  the  fact  that  their  demand  for  lower  duties  upon  manu- 
factures, already,  in  their  opinion,  more  than  adequately  protected, 
had  resulted  only  in  an  agreement  calculated  to  have  little  effect 
upon  the  price  of  any  products  save  their  own. 


10  Taussig,  F.  W.,  Reciprocity  with  Canada.  Journal  of  Political  Economy,  vol.  19,  (1911),  p.  545. 
u  Norris,  John,  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Assn.,  01st  Cong.,  3d  sess.,  S.  Doc.  vol.  84.  p.  217. 
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The  farmers  of  this  country  *  *  *  believe  in  lower  duties,  but  they  resent 
being  the  first  to  feel  the  brunt  of  lower  duties  when  their  average  protection  is  only 
one-half  of  that  of  the  maniiiacturers.'^ 

If  all  the  tariff  laws  between  the  two  countries  were  to  be  repealed  and  all  com- 
modities produced  in  either  admitted  free  to  the  other,  it  would  be  a  very  different 
question  than  that  which  confronts  us.  *  *  *  In  that  case,  I  would  be  enthusi- 
astically for  it.  *  *  *  We  should,  however,  see  that  no  important  industrial 
necessity  of  our  country  is  put  out  of  relation  with  other  industries.  *  *  *  The 
proposed  agreement  makes  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  compete 
with  each  other  on  a  free-trade  basis,  but  protects  the  factories  of  each  country  against 
competition  with  the  other;  it  puts  one  industry  on  a  free-trade  basis  and  the  others 
on  a  protective-tariff  basis. 

In  answer  to  these  contentions  it  was  urged,  though  not  without 
much  dispute,  that  the  duties  in  the  tariff  on  farm  products  were  for 
the  most  part  merely  nominal  in  any  case  and  especially  so  with 
regard  to  wheat.  Canada  and  the  United  States  were  both  great 
wheat-exporting  countries;  exportable  surpluses  varied  widely  from 
year  to  year  in  each  country,  with  crop  conditions,  but  averaged  in 
the  United  States  almost  20  per  cent  of  a  700,000,000-bushel  crop, 
and  in  Canada  then  averaged  from  40  to  50  per  cent  of  a  crop  of 
about  150,000,000  bushels.  Both  countries  sold  under  competitive 
conditions  to  the  consumers  of  Europe,  and  the  price  of  the  exported 
surplus,  and  hence  also  of  that  portion  of  the  supply  remaining  at 
home,  was,  it  was  argued,  fixed  for  both  alike  in  the  markets  of 
Liverpool.  Even  greater  price  differences  than  those  between  Minne- 
apolis and  Winnipeg  prevail  in  the  United  States,  with  no  intervening 
tariff  barriers.  Thus  the  price  of  wheat  in  Idaho^'  averaged  from  20  to 
25  cents  less  than  in  Minneapolis,  while  the  price  in  the  Winnipeg 
market  was  usually  lower  than  the  Minneapolis  price  by  only  6  to  10 
cents.  Curves  for  wheat  values  show  that  Chicago  and  Minneapolis 
correspond  with  the  variations  at  Liverpool  somewhat  less  closely  than 
does  Winnipeg,  but  their  more  important  fluctuations  follow  those  of 
the  British  center.  Thus,  it  was  urged  that  since  the  American 
farmer  was  already  forced  to  dispose  of  his  product  at  a  price  gov- 
erned by  that  of  the  world  markets,  free  admission  of  Canadian  wheat 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  lower  perceptibly  his  returns,  and  con- 
versely could  hardly  affect  the  cost  of  living  for  the  American  con- 
sumer of  wheat  products.  The  world  demand  and  world  supply  of 
wheat,  it  was  argued,  which  fundamentally  governed  the  American 
price,  would  not  have  been  altered  by  reciprocity. 

On  the  other  side,  it  was  suggested  that  the  removal  of  the  duties 
might  none  the  less  benefit  the  Canadian  grain  growers  by  giving 

12  Swift,  Rodney  B.,  Reciprocity  and  the  Farmer:  Western  Economic  Society,  Proc,  Vol.  I,  pt.  1,  p.  41. 
"  Mr.  Lindbergh,  of  Minnesota,  in  Cong.  Record,  Feb.  14,  1911,  p.  2538. 
"  Including  flour. 

15  Zapoleon,  L.  B.,  Geography  of  Wheat  Prices:  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Bulletin  No.  .594,  p.  16. 
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them  access  to  the  deficiency  sections  and  the  great  premium  markets 
south  of  the  border.  Although  the  freight  rates  to  Liverpool  from 
the  prairie  Provinces  by  way  of  Winnipeg  and  Montreal  were 
generally  as  low  or  lower  than  those  by  way  of  Chicago  or  Buffalo 
and  the  Atlantic  ports  of  the  United  States,  yet  the  five  months  of 
closed  winter  navigation  in  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  greater  sup- 
ply of  shipping  at  all  times  in  American  harbors  sent  twice  as 
much  of  the  Canadian  wheat  exports  to  the  ports  of  the  United 
States  as  to  those  of  Canada."  Two-thirds  of  Canada's  wheat  ship- 
ments passed  through  the  United  States  in  bond  to  American  harbors 
all  the  way  from  Portland  to  Baltimore.  Kemoval  of  the  duties,  it 
seemed  probable,  would  divert  some  of  this  wheat  for  the  consumption 
of  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  flour  mills  of 
Minneapolis,  and  thus  would  tend  to  equalize  the  price  of  the 
grain  in  the  two  countries,  although  the  fall  in  the  American  price 
either  to  farmer  or  consumer  would  probably  have  been  compara- 
tively slight,  and  the  rise  for  the  Canadian  farmer  correspondingly 
important. 

The  chief  immediate  result  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole 
expected  by  advocates  of  the  measure  was  greater  stability  in  the 
course  of  American  prices  by  the  widening  of  the  area  of  supply. 
The  country  had  recently  passed  through  several  attempts  to  corner 
the  wheat  crop,  and  it  was  thought  that  free  admission  of  Canadian 
wheat  would  make  such  speculation  more  difficult  and  reduce  price 
fluctuations  in  both  countries,  to  the  benefit  of  both  producer  and 
consumer  and  to  the  detriment  of  no  one  "except  possibly  the  wheat 
speculators." 

The  situation  was  complicated,  however,  by  local  conditions 
affecting  the  milling  industry  and  the  wheat  production  of  the 
Northwest.  Almost  all  the  Canadian  production  is  of  the  hard  wheat 
variety,  while  in  the  United  States  soft  and  hard  wheats  are  grown  in 
more  nearly  equal  proportions.  Hard  wheat  predominates  through 
the  great  spring  wheat  belt  that  stretches  through  Minnesota,  the 
Dakotas,  Montana,  and  the  Provinces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan, 
and  Alberta,  as  well  as  in  the  winter  wheat  area  of  Kansas  and 
adjacent  sections.  Soft  wheat  prevails  in  the  winter  wheat  region  of 
Iowa,  Nebraska,  and  the  Ohio  Valley.  The  most  satisfactory  flour 
for  most  purposes  is  made  from  a  blend  of  the  two  classes,  and  thus 
hard  and  soft  wheat  are  to  some  extent  competing  and  to  some 
extent  supplementary  products.  For  some  uses,  however,  each  has 
a  distinct  market.  Influences  affecting  the  price  of  one  will  not 
always  act  in  quite  the  same  way  upon  the  price  of  the  other. 

■5  Interim  Report  of  Georgian  Bay  Canal  Commission,  in  Canada  Sessional  Papers,  6  Geo.  V,  No.  19  b. 
"  Robinson,  Edward  Van  Dyke,  Reciprocity  and  the  Farmer.   Journal  of  Political  Economy,  vol  19 
(1911),  p.  558. 
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The  development  of  the  milhng  industr^^  in  and  about  Minneapolis 
has  resulted  in  a  steady  demand  for  definite  quantities  of  hard  wheat 
for  flom-  manufacture,  both  for  domestic  consumption  and  for 
export,  and  not  infrequently  crop  shortages  or  poor  quality  may 
make  the  domestic  supply  in  the  Northwestern  States  fall  short 
of  meeting  this  demand.  At  such  times  the  price  of  hard  wheat 
in  the  Minneapolis  market  rises — the  duty  becomes  of  real  effect  in 
increasing  the  price — and  wheat  is  imported  from  the  Canadian 
Provinces. 

In  Canada,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  an  annual  glut  of  hard  spring 
wheat  in  October  and  November,  when  the  Dominion  frequently 
throws  upon  the  market  more  hard  wheat  than  is  purchased  by  the 
United  Kingdom  in  those  months  of  all  varieties  of  wheat  from  all 
countries  of  the  world. It  was  suggested  that  access  to  these  sup- 
plies for  the  American  millers  would,  in  periods  of  crop  shortage  in  the 
United  States,  reduce  the  cost  of  flour  manufacture,  and  hence 
react  to  the  advantage  of  consumers,  while  on  the  other  hand  it 
would  prevent  the  American  farmers  of  the  Northwest  from  retaining 
their  favorable  position.  Free  Canadian  wheat,  it  was  argued, 
would  divert  more  of  this  flom"  manufactm'e  to  the  United  States, 
afford  a  better  price  to  the  Canadian  grain  grower,  and  incidentally 
provide  an  abundance  of  cheap  mill  feeds  for  the  Ameripan  stock 
and  dairy  farmer." 

The  most  important  effect  of  the  free  admission  of  Canadian  wheat, 
or,  for  that  matter,  of  most  of  the  other  agricultural  products,  was 
likely  to  come  in  the  future.  "Wlieat  exports  from  the  United  States, 
always  fluctuating  from  year  to  year  with  the  size  of  the  crop,  have, 
nevertheless,  until  the  dislocation  of  trade  by  war  conditions,  ex- 
hibited a  steady  decline  in  proportion  to  the  American  production; 
and  even  in  absolute  quantity  have  hardly  held  their  own.  Flour 
exports,  on  the  other  hand,  were  growing,  and  generally  constituted 
the  larger  part  of  the  export  trade.  The  export  trade  of  the  United 
States  over  a  number  of  decades  has  become  less  and  less  predomi- 
nantly agricultural  and  more  and  more  composed  of  manufactures. 
If,  from  a  country  originally  exporting  farm  products  and  raw 
materials  in  order  to  obtain  imports  of  manufactured  products, 
the  United  States  should  become  a  country  exporting  primarily 
finished  goods  and  importing  breadstuffs,  the  tariff  on  foodstuffs 
would  operate  more  effectively  to  raise  domestic  prices.  Spokes- 
men for  the  farmers,  both  in  Congress  and  elsewhere,  maintained, 
during  the  discussion  of  the  reciprocity  agreement,  that  the  farmer 
had  formerly  been  invited  to  vote  for  protection  largely  in  the  hope 

IS  Interim  Report  of  Georgian  Bay  Canal  Commission,  in  Canada  sessional  papers,  pp.  54-55. 
'9  Robinson,  Edward  Van  Dyke,  Reciprocity  and  the  Farmer.   Joi  rnal  of  Political  Economv,  vol.  19 
(IGU),  p.559. 
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of  "building  up  a  home  market."  The  advocates  of  reciprocity, 
they  asserted,  were  trjdng  to  deprive  the  farmer  of  his  tariff  advan- 
tages at  the  time  when  they  first  promised  to  be  of  real  value. 

The  President  in  his  message  *  *  *  presents  the  issue  *  *  *.  "We  can 
see  before  us  a  change  in  our  economic  position  from  that  of  a  country  selling  to  the 
world  food  and  natural  products  of  the  farm  and  forest  to  one  *  *  *  import- 
ing them  *  *  *."  The  farmer  has  received  no  direct  benefit  from  the  tariff 
*  *  *  (but)  he  has  been  promised  that  eventually  he  would  receive  a  direct 
benefit;  *  *  *  that  the  farmer  would  be  rewarded  by  a  home  market  for  his  prod- 
ucts at  greatly  enhanced  prices  *  *  *.  We  have  just  reached  the  point  where  the 
tariff  will  enhance  the  prices  of  farm  products  *  *  *.  If  the  manufacturers  have 
reached  such  a  condition  that  they  must  invade  the  world's  markets  and  must  have 
cheaper  food,  *  *  *  as  was  the  case  in  England  60  years  ago,  they  ought  to  be 
fair  and  say,  "We  are  willing  to  abandon  *  *  *  our  advantages  under  the  pro- 
tective tariff."  20 

The  supporters  of  the  reciprocity  measure  asserted  that  whether  or 
not  the  industrial  development  of  the  country  had  been  hastened  by 
the  adoption  of  the  protective  system,  the  population  of  the  United 
States  could  hardly  be  expected  to  submit  indefinitely  to  a  tax  on  its 
food  in  order  to  help  increase  the  value  of  farm  lands  and  the  income 
of  the  farmers.  Canada  afforded  the  logical  and  convenient  source  for 
cheap  food  products,  and  the  adherents  of  reciprocity  claimed  that 
while  the  measure  "will  not  presently  reduce  the  cost  of  living,  it  may 
prevent  the  increase  of  the  cost  of  living  in  the  future." 

Besides  wheat,  lumber,  and  print  paper  there  were  a  number  of 
other  items  in  the  agreement  which  attracted  attention  and  drew 
opposition  or  support.  Among  these  were  fish,  cattle,  fruit,  and 
manufactures,  especially  agricultural  implements. 

Reciprocal  free  admission  of  fish,  both  fresh  and  preserved,  except 
fish  preserved  in  oil,  was  provided  by  the  agreement.  In  order  to 
equalize  conditions  for  the  American  fishermen,  the  Canadian  nego- 
tiators undertook,  in  the  letter  which  accompanied  the  draft  of  the 
proposals,  that  "  the  Government  of  Canada  agree  that,  until  other- 
wise determined  by  them,  the  licenses  hitherto  issued  to  United  States 
fishing  vessels  *  *  *  shall  continue  to  be  issued  and  that  the 
fee  to  be  paid  to  the  Government  of  Canada  for  such  license  *  *  * 
shaU  hereafter  be  $1  per  annum. It  was  estimated  that  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  existing  license  fee  of  $1.50  per  ton  to  $1  per  vessel 
would  save  $100  a  year  to  each  fishing  ship  of  the  United  States  out 
of  the  amount  then  levied. 

In  spite  of  this  concession,  the  Gloucester  fishermen  maintained 
that  they  would  be  unable  to  meet  the  competition  of  the  Canadians 

2»  White,  CO.,  Proposed  Agreement  Viewed  by  the  Farmer.   Ibid.,  pp.  568-572. 

21  Beveridge,  Senator,  of  Indiana  (quoted  by  Senator  Borah  of  Idaho),  Feb.  19, 19n,  62d  Cong.,  1st  sess., 
S.  Doc.,  vol.  15,  pt.  1,  No.  80,  pt.  3A,  Cong.  Proc.,  p.  2546. 

22  61st  Cong.,  3d  sess.,  S.  Doc.  787,  p.  3. 

23  Mr.  Augustus  P.  Gardner,  of  Mass.,  in  hearings  before  Com.  on  Finance,  61st  Cong.,  3d  sess.,  S.  Doc, 
vol.  84,  p.  64. 
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because  of  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  latter  in  bait-storage  plants, 
cheaper  ships,  bounties  paid  by  the  Canadian  Government,  and  the 
shorter  cruise  to  the  fishing  banks  from  the  Canadian  ports.  Lunen- 
berg,  the  "Gloucester  of  Canada,"  it  was  maintained,  would  absorb 
the  entire  industry;  the  packing  establishments  in  Massachusetts 
would  close,  and  fish  would  be  shipped  by  rail  or  water  from  the 
fisheries  of  Nova  Scotia  and  the  Newfoundland  banks,  instead  of 
coming  into  New  England  harbors  in  American  fishing  schooners. 
The  advantages,  however,  of  providing  easy  access  to  a  cheap  and 
wholesome  source  of  food  made  the  free  fish  provision  of  the  agreement 
popular,  even  in  New  England  (where  alone  its  effect  was  likely  to  be 
felt),  among  all  except  those  communities  immediately  engaged  in  the 
industry,  and  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  passed  a  resolution 
indorsing  reciprocity  over  the  protests  of  the  delegation  from 
Gloucester.-* 

The  free  cattle  item  was  attacked  by  cattle  growers'  associations 
all  the  way  from  Texas  to  Illinois,  and  the  gloomiest  predictions 
were  made  regarding  the  results  of  this  feature  of  the  law  upon  the 
situation  of  the  stock  raisers. 

Against  this  view  it  was  urged  that  the  American  farmers  them- 
selves, especially  ia  the  corn  belt  of  the  central  Mississippi  Valley, 
would  be  benefited  rather  than  harmed  by  the  admission  of  Canadian 
cattle.  Canada  grows  scarcely  any  corn,  and  the  cattle  exported 
from  the  Dominion  would  naturally  be  sent  to  the  farms  of  Kansas, 
Iowa,  and  Illinois  for  fattening.  This  prospect,  that  Canada  would 
raise  cattle  and  the  American  farmers  would  fatten  them  for  slaugh- 
ter, depriving  the  Canadians  of  this  profitable  task,  was  one  of  the 
grounds  of  objection  to  the  agreement  in  Canada,  at  the  same  time 
that  the  free  cattle  provision  was  arousing  so  much  opposition  in  the 
United  States.  A  striking  feature  of  the  American  trade  before  the 
war  was  the  great  decline  of  the  former  large  exports  of  fresh  meats, 
and  the  increase  in  imports. 

It  was  especially  easy  to  attack  the  free  cattle  section  of  the  bill, 
because,  while  making  meat  animals  free,  the  reciprocity  measure 
retained  a  duty  on  dressed  meats,  and  it  was  alleged  by  the  farmers 
and  cattle  growers  that  the  remission  of  duties  would  seriously  hurt 
their  interests  and  react  to  the  advantage  of  no  one  save  the  great 
packers.-^  Free  meats,  however,  had  been  omitted  from  the  agree- 
ment at  the  insistence  of  the  Canadian  commissioners,  who  felt 
compelled  to  protect  the  packers  of  the  Dominion.-^  From  the  stand- 
point of  the  American  consumer,  failure  to  grant  free  entry  to  meats 
from  Canada  was  scarcely  subject  to  the  criticism  that  was  levied 

"  Ibid.,  p.  254. 

25  Cong.  Proc,  62d  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  S .  Doc.  No.  80,  pt.  3A,  p.  3049. 

26  Ibid,  p.  30.50. 
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against  it,  for  even  under  the  tariff  act  of  1913,  with  meats  free  into 
the  United  vStates  and  dutiable  into  Canada,  imports  of  meat  into  the 
United  States  from  Canada  average  less  than  one-half  the  amount 
of  exports  of  meats  sent  in  the  opposite  direction.  Shipments  to 
Canada  consist  chiefly  of  prepared  and  canned  meats,  while  the 
return  trade  is  largely  in  the  form  of  fresh  meats  and  bacon.  The 
big  American  packers  would  have  welcomed  the  extension  of  their 
markets  afforded  by  reciprocal  free  meat,  and  it  was  only  the  objec- 
tions of  the  Canadian  packers  that  prevented  its  realization. 

With  respect  to  fruit  growing  and  truck  farming,  Canadian  com- 
petition was  less  feared  than  for  other  kinds  of  agricultural  pro- 
duction, and  although  there  were  those  to  predict  disaster,  the  most 
vigorous  opposition  to  this  part  of  the  agreement  came  from  the 
other  side  of  the  international  boundary.  One  effect  of  this  feature 
would  probably  have  been  an  extension  of  the  market  of  the  Oregon 
and  Washington  apple  growers.  Although  exports  of  fruit  to 
Canada  arc  over  twenty-five  times  as  large  as  the  imports,  the  great 
bulk  of  the  shipments  north  of  the  border  consists  of  semitropical 
fruits,  such  as  oranges,  lemons,  apricots,  and  raisins. 

Assured  of  a  larger  and  therefore  more  reliable  market,  the  producers  in  both  coun- 
tries could  specialize  more  closely  in  the  products  for  which  soil  and  climate  are  most 
suitable.  As  a  result,  the  procession  of  shipping  districts,  which  now  begins  in  winter 
with  Florida  and  Southern  California,  and  moves  northward  as  the  season  advances, 
would  be  continued  into  Canada,  which  could  then  furnish  supplies  for  both  countries 
after  the  close  of  the  shipping  season  farther  south.  The  net  result  would  thus  be 
more  economical  production  and  larger  profits  for  the  producers  in  both  countries, 
and  at  the  same  time  more  abundant  and  cheaper  supplies  for  the  consumers.^^ 

Although  American  manufacturers  with  branch  establishments 
in  Canada  were  opposed  to  reciprocity  because  it  promised  to  open 
the  Canadian  market  to  other  American  products  in  competing  Imes, 
manufacturers  generally  favored  the  measure.  In  explanation  of 
this  attitude,  there  may  be  added  to  the  reason  ordinarily  attributed 
for  it,  that  the  agreement  lowered  duties  upon  raw  materials  much 
more  than  upon  manufactures,  the  fact  that  American  manufacturers 
with  but  few  exceptions  did  not  fear  reductions  for  their  products 
much  more  sweeping  than  those  proposed.  Their  large-scale  and 
efficient  production  was  not  threatened  by  the  competition  in  their 
own  home  markets  of  the  smaller  Canadian  plants.  The  agreement 
offered  them  a  chance  to  compete  on  slightly  better  terms  for  the 
Canadian  field,  and  at  the  same  time  it  had  some  promise  of  lowering 
the  cost  of  living  for  their  employees. 

"  Robinson,  Edward  Van  Dyke,  Reciprocity  and  the  Farmer.  Journal  of  Political  Economy,  vol.  19 
(1911),  pp.  562-503. 
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ENACTMENT  BY  CONGRESS. 

The  bilP*  providing  for  the  enactment  of  the  reciprocity  agree- 
ment was  introduced  into  the  House  on  January  28,  1911,  and  re- 
ported back  from  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  by  Mr.  McCall, 
of  Massachusetts,  on  February  11. 

Amendments  to  extend  the  free  list  beyond  the  arrangement 
with  the  Canadian  commissioners  were  offered,^®  but  no  amendment 
was  carried  except  one  proposed  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  designed  to  place  the  wood  pulp  and  paper  provisions  m  an 
independent  section  of  the  bill.  The  bill  was  passed  February  14, 
by  a  vote  of  221  to  93,  with  67  not  voting.  It  was  supported  by  142 
Democrats,  70  "regular"  Republicans,  and  9  "insurgent"  Repub- 
licans; and  opposed  by  5  Democrats,  70  "regular"  Republicans,  and 
18  "insurgent"  Republicans.  Thus  the  "insurgents"  alone  at  this 
time  showed  a  majority  against  the  bill,  one-third  of  them  voting  for 
it  as  a  desirable  step  toward  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  of  1909,  and 
two-thu'ds  opposing  it  as  an  unwarranted  discrhnination  against  the 
farmer. 

In  the  Senate  the  bill  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fmance, 
which  held  hearings  and  reported  it  back  on  February  24  without 
recommendation.  Debate  proceeded  until  the  close  of  the  session 
and  the  measure  failed  to  come  to  a  vote. 

President  Taft  promptly  called  a  special  session  of  the  Sixty-first 
Congress  for  the  purpose  of  enacting  the  legislation. 

The  bilP"  was  reported  to  the  House  April  13,  1911,  by  Mr.  Under- 
wood for  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and  was  debated  at 
length.  Amendments  offered  by  western  members,  providmg  for 
the  free  admission  of  meats  and  finished  lumber  into  the  United  States 
from  Canada,  were  voted  down  by  the  Democratic  members  on  the 
grounds  that  then*  inclusion  would  jeopardize  the  passage  of  the 
reciprocity  bill  through  the  Senate,  and  that  separate  provision  for 
free  meats  and  free  lumber  and  other  tariff  reductions  had  been  made 
in  the  so-called  farmers'  free  list  bilP^  already  presented  to  the  House 
by  the  Democratic  majority. 

28  61st  Cong.,  3d  sess.,  H.  E.  32216. 

29  Cong.  Record,  Feb.  14, 1911,  p.  2515. 

30  62d  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  H.  R.  4412. 

3'  Cong.  Record,  Apr.  21,  1911,  pp.  552,  555,  559. 

32  H.  R.  4413,  to  place  on  the  tree  list  agricultural  implements,  cotton  bagging,  cotton  ties,  leather  boots  and 
shoes,  fence  wire,  meats,  cereals,  flour,  bread,  timber,  lumber,  sewing  machines,  salt,  and  other  articles. 

33  Mr.  H  AKDY  We  will  give  the  President  his  bill  just  as  he  has  asked  it,  and  we  will  make  the  Republican 
Senate  swallowit  or  repudiate  their  own  President. 

Mr.  Lenkoot.  I  want  to  ask  the  gentleman  whether  he  thinks  he  has  got  a  better  opportunity  to  get  his 
free  list  through  in  a  separate  bill,  or  in  this  bill,  so  far  as  the  action  of  the  President  is  concerned  ? 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  feel  sure  that  if  we  pass  this  bill  just  as  it  is,  the  Senate  will  pass  it,  and  *  *  *  if  we  get 
this  bill  through,  *  *  *  and  then  pass  our  general  free  list  bill,  *  *  *  neither  the  Republican 
Senate  nor  the  Republican  President  *  *  *  will  veto  it.— Cong.  Record,  Apr.  21,  1911,  p.  552. 
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The  bill  v/as  passed  on  April  21,  1911,  by  a  vote  of  268  to  89,  with 
29  not  voting.  It  received  the  support  of  202  Democrats,  65  Repub- 
licans, and  1  Socialist,  and  was  opposed  by  78  Republicans,  including 
most  of  the  "insurgents,"  and  11  Democrats. 

In  the  Senate  the  measure  was  reported  on  June  13,  without 
recommendation,  but  with  several  reports  by  individual  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Finance.  In  the  report  of  the  committee  the 
so-called  Root  amendment, regarding  pulp  and  paper,  was  joined  to 
the  bill.  This  amendment  was  rejected, as  were  other  amend- 
ments, aiming  to  extend  the  free  list,'**  or  lower  rates,  and  supported, 
as  in  the  House,  chiefly  by  the  Republican  "insurgents."  The  bill 
was  passed  July  22,  1911,  by  a  vote  of  53  to  27,  with  31  Democrats 
and  22  Republicans  supporting  it,  and  with  24  Republicans  (12 
"regulars"  and  12  "insurgents")  and  3  Democrats  opposed. 

On  July  26,  1911,  the  measure  was  signed  by  President  Taft. 

RECEPTION  OF  THE  AGREEMENT  IN  CANADA. 

Simultaneously  with  the  introduction  into  the  United  States  Con- 
gress of  the  bill  providing  for  the  reciprocity  agreement,  a  similar 
measure  was  laid,  on  January  26,  1911,  before  the  Canadian  Parlia- 
ment." ^  ■  •■ 

The  Canadian  Government,  in  at  last  accopaplishing  an  arrange- 
ment which  had  been  the  desire  of  the  country  for  the  last  half 
century,  seems  to  have  expected  no  difhculty  in  securing  the  required 
legislation. 

Opposition  *  .*  *  would  be  to  emphatically  reverse  the  historic  policy  of  the 
Dominion  from  the  first  day  of  confederation  down  to  the  present  time  and  *  *  * 
the  preconfederation  policy  of  every  Province  out  of  which  the  Dominion  was  subse- 
quently formed.  *  *  *  Throughout  all  these  years,  whatever  difference  there  may 
have  been  amongst  the  public  men  of  our  country  on  other  subjects,  there  was  no  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  to  the  great  importance  and  desirability  of  reestablishing  recip- 
rocal trade  relations  with  the  United  States  of  America.  *  *  *  It  was  with  much 
surprise  that  we  found  the  many  manifestations  of  opposition  *  *  *  on  the  public 
platform  or  in  the  press. 

When  charged,  during  the  ensuing  debate  in  Parliament,  with 
having  neglected  to  provide  detailed  information  and  estimates 
showing  the  probable  operation  of  the  measure,  Mr.  Fielding  justified 
the  omission  upon  the  ground  that :  •    ■.      .  . 

What  we  have  done  is  no  departure  from  the  policy  of  Canada  for  40  years.  *  *  * 
Th"-:  la  ah  important  difference  in  the  position  of  the  United  States  Government  then 
and  now.    They  were  proposing  a  radical  departure  from  the  policy  of  the  country, 

M  See  p.  48,  supra. 

^  Cong.  Record,  Jime  26, 1911,  p.  2.527. 

36  Cong.  Record,  July  8, 1911,  p.  2744;  July  10,  1911,  pp.  2782-2790;  July  22,  1911,  pp.  3168-3175. 
3?  House  of  Commons  Debates,  sess.  1910-1911,  vol.  II,  pp.  2465-2478.  ,.      .  , .  ., 

3»  Mr.  Fielding  in  Ibid.,  pp.  2440-2444. 
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and  they  may  have  needed  information  ot  that  sort  to  support  their  case,  but  we 
certainly  did  not.'^ 

The  Canadian  Government,  howevex",  seems  to  have  overlooked  the 
inevitable  effect  of  economic  conditions  in  Canada  upon  public 
opinion.  During  the  preceding  20  years,  the  growth  of  cities,  the 
building  of  east  and  west  railways,  the  establishment  of  intorpro- 
vincial  traffic,  the  diversification  of  industries,  and  the  development 
of  overseas  markets  had  been  attained  without  the  establishment  of 
reciprocity. 

The  first  decade  of  the  twentieth  century  was  the  most  prosperous 
period  that  the  Dominion  had  yet  experienced.  Economic  well-being 
was  reflected  in  a  general  feeling  of  optimism  and  self-confidence, 
stirrings  of  national  pride,  and  emphasis  of  imperial  loyalty. 

Business  had  adjusted  itself  to  prevailing  conditions.  Conserva- 
tive leaders  contended  that  a  sudden  change  of  policy  was  ill-advised 
at  a  time  when  Canada's  production  was  so  great,  when  markets  and 
transportation  facilities  were  adequate,  and  the  prices  received  by 
Canadian  producers  higher  than  ever  before.  They  asserted  that  any 
benefits  v/hich  might  be  expected  to  flow  from  the  conclusion  of  the 
arrangement  would  probably  soon  come  to  Canada  without  conces- 
sions through  changes  in  the  American  tariff  by  the  Democratic 
Party. 

The  Government  felt  itself  in  a  position  to  contend  that  the  agree- 
ment involved  no  change  of  policy,  inasmuch  as  neither  party  had 
formally  repudiated  its  once  eager  advocacy  of  reciprocity,  each 
having  merely  refrained  from  action  until  the  attitude  of  the  United 
States  should  indicate  that  negotiations  would  be  fi'uitful.  Further- 
more, the  Canadian  intermediate  tariff  had  been  adopted  in  1907  for 
the  special  purpose  of  opening  foreign  markets,  and  its  use  in  this  case 
could  be  pointed  to  as  a  culminating  success.  But  the  opposition 
maintained  that  when  the  conventional  tariff  was  enacted,  no  Cana- 
dian had  anticipated  its  application  to  the  United  States;  that,  on  the 
contrary,  its  chief  purpose  had  been  to  procure  substitute  markets 
and  to  give  an  advantage  to  imports  from  other  countries  in  retalia- 
tion for  American  illiberality ;  and  that  to  use  it  now  to  promote  trade 
with  a  country  that  had  always  been  commercially  hostile  would 
constitute  a  violation  of  the  Parliament's  mandate  from  the  people. 
Upon  the  last-named  ground  it  was  urged  that  to  proceed  with  the 
measure  without  first  appealing  to  the  country  would  even  be 
unconstitutional.'*'' 

It  soon  became  apparent,  both  in  Parliament  and  in  the  press, 
that  resentment  at  the  rejection  by  the  United  States  of  former 

s9  House  of  Commons  Debates,  Apr.  (i,  1911,  p.  0TS2. 

«  Mr.  Armstrong,  Sir  Clifford  Sifton,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Maclean,  and  others,  in*House  of  Common 
Debates,  Feb.  22  ,  24  ,  28,  Mar.  8,  etc.,  1911,  pp.  4144-4480. 
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proposals  would  play  an  important  part  in  determining  the  issue. 
It  was  widely  believed  in  Canada  that  in  earlier  times  the  United 
States  had  made  use  of  its  commercial  policy  with  intent  to  force 
Canada  into  a  surrender  of  her  economic  and  even  her  political  inde- 
pendence. This  feeling  was  cultivated  by  a  certain  section  of  the 
press,  and  Americans  who  read  the  Canadian  papers  were  surprised 
and  chagrined  at  the  animosity  and  bitterness  displayed.  Resent- 
ment at  past  behavior  was  readily  transmuted  into  distrust  of  present 
intentions.  It  was  hinted  that  the  United  States  would  gain  ad- 
vantages not  yet  discernible  in  the  terms  of  the  treaty.  All  sorts 
of  ulterior  motives  were  suggested  for  the  change  in  American  policy. 

Nor  was  the  apprehension  lacking  that  closer  trade  relations  with 
the  United  States  would  injure  commerce  within  the  British  Empire. 

The  chief  arguments  against  the  agreement  are  that  it  will  nourish  continentalism, 
will  tend  to  separation  between  East  and  West,  and  consequently  to  decline  of 
national  feeling,  and  will  turn  trade  from  the  imperial  into  the  United  States  channel. 
There  is  much  force  in  these  contentions,  but  it  has  to  be  admitted  that  their  force 
is  impaired  by  the  conviction  widely  held  that  sooner  or  later  freer  trade  relations 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States  were  inevitable.'*' 

According  to  a  resolution  of  the  Montreal  Board  of  Trade,  "it 
[reciprocity]  might  easily  prove  to  be  the  entering  of  a  wedge  that 
would  eventually  result  in  the  separation  of  our  interests  from  those 
of  the  motherland."  The  United  States  already  had  more  of 
Canada's  commerce  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world;  if  that  share  were 
increased,  what  would  remain  for  the  mother  country  and  the  other 
British  colonies  ? 

This  phase  of  the  argument  was  not  altogether  consistent,  since 
the  Canadian  protectionists  by  whom  it  was  advanced  were  quite 
as  strongly  opposed  to  freer  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom  as  to  that 
with  the  United  States.  The  Canadian  manufacturers,  who  form  the 
strength  of  the  protective  movement  in  Canada,  would  be  glad  to 
see  Great  Britain  adopt  a  preference  for  Canadian  agricultural 
products,  but  they  have  always  been  unwilling  to  offer  either  an 
imperial  customs  union  or  any  marked  remission  of  the  duties  upon 
British  goods  in  order  to  secure  such  treatment  from  England.  The 
same  persons  who  opposed  the  reciprocity  agreement,  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  impair  the  British  preference  and  injure  imperial  ties, 
had  condemned  the  original  adoption  of  the  preference  as  a  con- 
cession to  British  industries  at  the  expense  of  Canadian  manu- 
factures. 

Nevertheless,  Canada  had  initiated  the  policy  of  imperial  prefer- 
ence; she  took  a  parental  pride  in  it,  and  many  of  her  statesmen 
cherished  the  hope  that  England  would  yet  adopt  the  system.  To 

"  Toronto  correspondent  of  the  Times,  quoted  in  Canadian  Gazette,  Feb.  2,  1911. 
«  Quoted  by  Mr.  Blain,  in  House  of  Commons  Debates,  Feb.  27,  1911,  p.  4385. 
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those  cherishing  such  a  hope  the  agreement  seemed  a  menace,  since 
reciprocity  with  the  United  States  woukl  result  in  diminishing  the 
value  of  the  offer  of  preference  made  to  Great  Britain. 

Against  this,  the  Liberal  supporters  pointed  out  that  the  policy 
of  British  preference  was  in  no  way  affected  but  might  be  carried 
to  any  length  the  Government  desired.  They  showed  that  the 
measure  under  discussion  affected  little  more  than  $6,000,000  worth 
of  British  imports,  and  that  even  upon  this  amount  the  preference 
was  but  slightly  lessened.  They  urged  that  the  idea  of  "tariff 
reform" — that  is,  of  abandoning  the  free-trade  system — and  "im- 
perial preference"  had  been  repudiated  in  England  in  the  elections  - 
of  1906  and  1910.  But  Canadians  are  extremely  sensitive  to  anything 
which  may  reflect  upon  their  loyalty  and  attachment  to  the  Empire, 
and  the  argument  that  more  commerce  with  the  United  States  would 
mean  less  with  the  mother  country  carried  great  weight  among  the 
people. 

The  opponents  of  reciprocity  did  not  confine  themselves  to  appeals 
to  sentiment.  Perhaps  the  most  valid  point  they  made  against  the 
proposed  arrangement  was  the  insecurity  of  its  duration.  Based 
upon  concurrent  legislation  in  the  two  countries,  it  would  be  subject 
to  abrogation  at  the  pleasure  or  caprice  of  either.  The  United 
States  would  be  free,  with  or  without  cause  or  pretext,  to  put  an 
end  to  the  arrangement  at  any  time.  Through  its  adoption,  the 
trade  of  Canada  would  be  diverted  from  its  present  channels; 
European  markets  for  Canadian  produce  would  be  neglected  for  the 
United  States,  and  other  countries  would  occupy  Canada's  markets 
overseas;  the  entire  structure  of  Canada's  business  would  be  read- 
justed to  reciprocity;  if,  then,  after  this  process  was  completed,  the 
arrangement  should  be  terminated,  Canada's  commerce  would  be 
suddenly  paralyzed.  "To  avoid  such  a  disruption,  Canada  would 
be  forced  to  extend  the  scope  of  the  agreement  so  as  to  include 
manufactures  and  other  things."  "  Canada,  nominally  free,  would 
actually  lose  her  outside  markets,  while  the  United  States  would 
retain  complete  liberty  of  action. 

The  possible  objection  to  the  agreement  on  the  ground  of  its 
impermanence  had  not  escaped  its  authors  upon  either  side,  but 
they  had  believed  it  impossible  to  persuade  their  respective  legisla- 
tures to  ratify  a  treaty  for  a  definite  period,  and  they  were  con- 
vinced that  a  few  years  of  operation  would  show  the  arrangement 
to  be  so  beneficial  to  both  countries  that  its  continuance  would  be 
desired  by  both.  The  opposition  pointed,  however,  to  the  pre- 
cipitate abrogation  of  the  former  reciprocity  treaty  and  expressed 

"  statement  of  18  Toronto  Liberals,  Industrial  Canada,  Vol.  II,  p.  834.   Mr.  Borden  in  House  of  Com- 
mons Debates,  Feb.  9,  1911,  p.  3300. 
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strong  distrust  of  the  American  plan  for  the  future.  Should  Canada 
accept  the  proposed  arrangement,  she  would  be  bound  hand  and 
foot;  having  sacrificed  her  other  markets,  she  would  be  utterly 
dependent  upon  the  good  will  of  the  United  States/*  She  would  be 
unable  to  make  any  change  in  her  tariff  without  the  consent  of 
Washington — her  commercial  agreements  would  be  subject  to  ap- 
proval or  veto  by  the  United  States  Senate;  even  the  British  prefer- 
ence might,  upon  the  demand  of  Congress,  have  to  be  sacrificed; 
the  enforcement  of  quarantine  regulations  would  be  declared  an 
infringement  of  the  agreement;'  and  one  concession  after  another 
might  be  wung  from  Canada  until  commercial  union  under  the 
tariff  laws  of  the  United  States  would  be  the  final  result.  It  was 
asserted  that  approval  of  the  arrangement  had  been  put  through  at 
Washington  only  by  an  unstable  coalition  of  heterogeneous  elements 
and  that  a  change  in  party  alignment  would  bring  about  its  repeal. 

Even  more  effective  with  the  electorate  than  the  objections  to  the 
impermanence  of  the  agreement  was  the  argument  that  reciprocity 
would  be  a  fatal  blow  to  Canada's  industries  and  would  undo  all  that 
had  been  achieved  by. the  "national  policy;"  Canada  would  be  re- 
duced to  the  condition  of  a  producer  of  raw  materials,  while  all  the 
skilled  and  highly  paid  labor  would  be  performed  in  the  United 
States.  "My  count  against  this  measure,  stronger  and  deeper  than 
any,"  said  Mr.  Foster,  "is  that  it  threatens  the  best  and  highest 
production  in  this  country;  that  it  threatens  thereby  the  stream  of 
interprovincial  trade,  which  is  absolutely  the  life  and  essence  of  this 
country  as  a  whole ;  it  also  vitally  affects  and  changes  the  channels  of 
trade  and  the  great  transport  routes.  *  *  *  Jt,  vitally  affects  the 
labor  interests  by  shifting  one-half  of  our  production  to  the  United 
States,  and  that  half  employs  the  most  labor  at  the  highest  wages. "*^ 
Canadian  wheat  would  be  ground  at  Minneapolis;  Canadian  yearling 
cattle  would  be  fattened  on  American  farms;  the  Canadian  meat 
packers  would  be  put  out  of  business  by  the  American  trust ;  the 
duty  reduction  of  8  cents  a  ton  on  coal  v/ould  crowd  the  Nova  Scotia 
companies  from  the  markets  of  Quebec  and  Ontario;*'  the  British 
Columbia  lumber  mills  would  lose  their  markets;*^  the  Trent  River 
Paper  Co.  could  not  compete  with  American  mills,  on  account  of  the 
cost  of  coal  and  other  supplies  ;**  Canada,  according  to  a  memorial  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association,  would  produce  only 
pulp  and  the  United  States  would  turn  this  into  paper  ;^''  and  the 

"  statement  of  18  Liberals,  prev.  cit. 

<5  House  of  Commons  Debates,  Feb.  9,  1911,  pp.  3409-3411. 

« Toronto  Monetary  Times,  Vol.  XLVI,  p.  1213.  -    ■  .■  •  ■  ' 

*'  Mr.  Maddin,  in  House  of  Commons  Debates,  July  28,  1911.  — 
*8  Toronto  News,  Feb.  14,  1911. 

Communication  submitted  by  Mr.  Porter,  House  of  Commons  Debates,  Feb.  23, 1911,  p.  4118. 
6»  Mr.  Borden,  in  House  of  Commons  Debates,  Mar.  8,  1911,  p.  4931. 
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arrangement  would  cause  the  wasteful  exploitation,  for  American 
profit,  of  Canadian  resources.  Great  insistence  was  also  placed  upon 
the  probable  effect  of  the  agreement  in  stemming  the  inflow  of  British 
capital.^' 

In  meeting  these  arguments  the  Liberals  were  upon  strong  ground, 
for  they  had  carefully  refrained  from  so  far  lowering  the  rates  upon 
maniifactures  as  to  affect  Canadian  prices.  With  regard  to  the 
diversion  of  traffic,  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  maintained  that  the  growth 
of  the  Northwest  insured  the  prosperity  of  the  railways;  that  the 
Canadian  lines  provided  a  route  from  Winnipeg  to  Liverpool  600 
miles  shorter  than  that  by  way  of  New  York,  and  that  under  the 
bonding  privilege  all  the  traffic  that  was  likely  to  go  through  the 
United  States  already  went  that  way."  Business  men  in  general 
were  not  frightened  hj  the  prospect  of  reciprocity.  Within  three 
weeks  after  the  introduction  of  the  bill,  Canadian  Pacific  stock  rose 
5  points ;  Grand  Trunk  also  went  up :  and  for  all  the  49  stocks  listed 
on  the  Montreal  Exchange  there  was  an  average  increase  in  valu^ 
of  21  per  cent." 

It  is  not  likely  that  the  agreement  would  have  been  defeated  in 
Canada  upon  economic  grounds  alone,  for  in  reality  it  offered  no 
threat  to  any  existing  Canadian  industry,  and  it  promised  benefit 
to  the  farmers,  fishermen,  and  lumbermen,  whose  political  influence 
was  very  great.  Mr.  Fielding  declared  that  there  had  been  no 
serious  eft'ort  to  discuss  it  from  an  economic  point  of  view,  and  that 
its  opponents,  unable  to  deal  with  it  upon  its  merits,  "beat  the  big 
drum  of  imperialism."  " 

The  manufacturers  and  protectionists,  of  course,  based  their  oppo- 
sition on  economic  grounds.  But,  with  full  recognition  of  the 
strategic  possibilities  which  the  opportunity  for  attack  offered,  the 
whole  force  of  the  Conservative  Party  was  directed  against  the 
reciprocity  measure,  while  the  Liberals  were  weakened  by  defections 
within  their  own  ranks.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's  naval  policy,  for 
instance,  had  alienated  a  portion  of  the  Quebec  electorate,  a  con- 
stituency which  usually  gave  him  its  almost  undivided  support.  So 
far  as  reciprocity  was  the  real  question  with  the  voters  in  the  ensuing 
general  election,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  decisive  factor  was  the 
fear  that  commercial  intimacy  would  lead  to  annexation.  The 
friends  of  the  agreement  protested  in  vain  that  Canadians  did  not 
export  their  loyalty  in  sacks  of  wheat  or  packages  of  gypsum,  and 
that  the  prediction  of  political  union  was  an  insult  to  their  intelli- 
gence. Nevertheless,  the  opposition  maintained  that  "*  *  *  the 
far-reaching  effect  of  business  affiliation,  the  close  proximity  and 

'1  Mr.  Foster  et  al.,  in  House  of  Commons  Debates,  Feb.  9, 1911,  p.  3409. 
'    -  "  House  of  Commons  Debates,  Mar.  7,  1911,  p.  4758. 

53  Mr.  McPhail,  in  Montreal  Witness,  Feb.  21,  1911. 
"  House  of  Commons  Debates,  Feb.  9,  1911,  p.  3359. 
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constant  efflux  and  influx,  the  seductions  of  commercialism,  thfe  con- 
stant intercourse  of  business,  social,  and  official  life  will  inevitably 
weaken  the  ties  of  empire,  and  wean  the  thoughts  of  our  newer 
generations,  if  not  of  ourselves,  toward  the  predominant  power,  and 
create  new  attachments.  *  *  *  The  dominant  sentiment  in  the 
United  States  that  is  pushing  reciprocity  through  to  a  successful 
enactment  is  not  economic;  it  is  political.  It  is  still  the  conquest 
of  Canada."  " 

Old  and  new  assertions  of  American  publicists  and  journalists 
favoring  political  union  were  republished  broadcast  throughout  the 
Provinces.  There  have  always  been  a  great  number  of  Canadians 
who  honestly  believe  that  the  United  States  has  been  constantly  on  the 
watch  for  an  opportunity  to  annex  the  Dominion,  although  the  real 
opinion  of  an  overwhelming  majority  of  Americans  upon  this  matter 
was  undoubtedly  that  expressed  by  Secretary  Knox  in  a  public 
address  in  Chicago:  "The  United  States  recognizes  with  satisfac- 
tion that  the  Dominion  of  Canada  is  a  permanent  North  American 
political  unit  and  that  her  autonomy  is  secure."^®  But  statements 
on  the  part  of  American  politicians  or  the  press  which  were  susceptible 
of  opposite  interpretation,"  were  far  more  widely  quoted  in  the 
Dominion.  Such  remarks  stung  the  national  pride  of  Canadians 
to  the  quick  and  were  taken  as  the  indiscreet  voicing  by  individuals 
of  a  sentiment  cherished  by  all  Americans. 

DEFEAT  OF  THE  AGREEMENT  IN  CANADA. 

The  reciprocity  measure  was  introduced  into  the  Canadian  House 
of  Commons  on  January  26,  1911.  Debate  lasted  for  several  months. 
The  Liberal  majority  was  strong;  indeed,  only  three  members 
"bolted"  the  party  on  the  reciprocity  issue.  But  the  opposition 
was  alert,  resourceful,  and  determined  to  make  the  most  of  its  oppor- 
tunity. Obstructive  tactics  finally  compelled  the  prime  minister 
to  appeal  to  the  country;  on  July  29,  Parliament  was  dissolved. 

In  the  elections  which  followed,  the  Conservatives  carried  the  day 
by  a  popular  vote  of  669,000  as  against  625,000  for  the  Liberals- 
In  the  new  House  of  Commons  the  Conservatives  had  133  seats;  the 
Liberals,  88.  The  victory  was  really  won  in  the  single  Province  of 
Ontario,  where  the  Conservatives  elected  73  members  and  the  Liberals 
only  13.  In  the  Maritime  Provinces,  Quebec,  and  the  Prairie  Prov- 
inces combined,  the  Liberals  had  a  popular  majority  of  nearly  30,000, 
but  this  was  more  than  counterbalanced  by  a  minority  in  Ontario 
of  63,000.'^    It  seems  the  prevailing  judgment  of  unprejudiced 

Mr.  Foster,  in  House  of  Commons  Debates,  Feb.  14, 1911,  p.  3635. 
^■6  filst  Cong.,  3d  sess.,  H.  T>oc.  No.  1118,  p.  0. 

"  See  extracts  from  American  newspapers,  reproduced  in  the  British  Trade  Journal,  Vol.  XLIX,  p.  351. 
Skelton,  O.  D.,  Tlie  Day  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier:  p.  2G9.  .  ,      .  .  , 
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observers  that,  with  regard  to  the  reciprocity  issue,  the  bogie  of 
annexation  was  more  potent  in  defeating  the  Liberals  than  ah  other 
causes  combined.  The  result  of  the  elections,  of  course,  put  an  end 
to  further  consideration  of  the  reciprocity  measure. 

The  events  of  1911  constituted  an  interesting  reversal.  Whereas 
in  previous  years  reciprocity  had  had  the  active  support  of  the 
Caziadian  people,  it  was  now  rejected  by  a  popular  majority  at  the 
polls.  In  an  earlier  period  it  had  been  made  by  Canadian  statesmen 
the  subject  of  repeated  overtures,  which  had  fallen  upon  deaf  ears 
in  the  United  States.  In  1911  both  the  administration  and  the 
legislature  in  the  United  States  gave  the  project  their  approval, 
only  to  see  it  rejected  in  Canada  by  the  electorate. 

PRESENT  STATUS  OF  THE  RECIPROCITY  MOVEMENT. 

The  offer  to  Canada  embodied  in  the  reciprocity  act,^^  on  the 
statute  books  of  the  United  States,  has  never  been  in  terms  repealed. 
Whether  it  has  been  repealed  by  subsequent  tariff  legislation  is  a 
question  wliich  could  be  determined  by  the  courts  only  in  the  event 
of  some  case  arising  under  the  law,  and  this  would  require  further 
action  by  Canada,  since  the  main  section  of  the  act  could  by  its  own 
conditions  come  into  operation  only  after  acceptance  by  Canada. 

Section  2  of  the  act,  affecting  wood  pulp  and  paper, which  needed 
no  reciprocal  Canadian  action  and  which  took  effect  immediately 
upon  the  enactment  of  the  legislation,  was  declared  by  the  United 
States  Court  of  Customs  Appeals  to  have  been  repealed  by  the 
tariff  act  of  1913.  The  decision  was  made  in  the  case  of  Dow  Co.  v. 
United  States,  reproduced  in  Appendix  (b)  herein,  and  in  the  course 
of  the  judgment  the  court  used  reasoning  which  might  perhaps,  in 
case  of  controversy,  apply  also  to  section  1. 

Section  1  of  the  reciprocity  act  had  for  its  sole  purpose  the  promotion  of  reciprocal 
trade  relations  with  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  *  *  *  Section  2,  however,  *  *  * 
reciprocity  with  Canada  having  failed  *  *  *  went  into  effect  as  a  tariff  provision 
and  as  part  of  the  tariff  law  of  the  land.  The  whole  question  in  the  case,  therefore, 
resolves  itself  into  this:  Was  section  2  repealed  by  the  subsequent  passage  of  the 
tariff  act  of  1913?  We  think  it  was.  *  *  *  The  tariff  act  of  1913  was  designed  to  be 
a  complete  revision  of  the  tariff  laws  of  the  country,  and  *  *  *  the  rule  seems  to  be 
well  settled  that  an  act  of  that  character  must  be  held  to  have  repealed  all  prior  laws 
not  expressly  continued  in  force  and  relating  to  the  same  subject.''' 

Whether  or  not  the  legal  situation  with  respect  to  section  1  is 
distinguishable  from  that  regarding  section  2,  and  whether  or  not  this 
part  of  the  law  continues  in  effect  as  a  standing  offer  to  Canada, 
there  seems  no  doubt  whatever,  from  the  terms  of  the  agreement 
itself,  that  the  United  States  could  by  legislation  withdraw  the  offer 

59  62d  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  H.  E.  4112  (July  2f;  1911);  Statutes  at  Large,  vol.  37,  pt.  1,  ch.  3. 
™  See  pp.  47-51  supra. 

61  Smith,  J.,  Dow  Co.  i\  U.  S.,  7  Ct.  of  Cnst.  .4ppls.,  p.  313. 
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at  will,  or  terminate  the  arrangement  at  any  time,  even  if  Canada 
were  to  reconsider  and  accept  it  before  its  withdrawal.  "It  is 
distinctly  understood  that  we  do  not  attempt  to  bind  for  the  future 
the  action  of  the  United  States  Congress  or  the  Parliament  of  Canada, 
but  that  each  of  these  authorities  shall  be  absolutely  free  to  make  any 
change  *  *  *  covered  by  the  present  arrangement  that  may  be 
deemed  expedient.""^ 

Bills  to  repeal  the  reciprocity  act  were  introduced  into  the  House 
during  the  first  session  of  the  Sixty-sixth  Congress,  on  July  23  and  24, 
1919,  by  Mr.  Smith  of  Michigan,  and  Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota.''^ 
Mr.  Young,  for  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  presented  the 
report  for  his  own  bill  on  October  9,  1919,"^  and  after  a  brief  debate, 
concerning  chiefly  the  political  conditions  under  which  the  original 
reciprocity  measure  was  enacted,  the  repeal  passed  the  House  with- 
out opposition."^  In  the  Senate  the  bill  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance.^"  No  action  was  taken  on  the  bill  during  the 
second  session  of  the  Sixty-sixth  Congress.*^ 

In  Canada  the  reciprocity  measure  has  remained  an  important 
issue.  The  organized  opposition  to  the  reciprocit}^  agreement  was 
inspired  almost  wholly  by  the  manufacturing  and  industrial  interests 
of  Ontario,  which  were  for  decades  influential  in  Canadian  affairs, 
but  the  leadership  of  these  elements  is  apparently  threatened  by  a 
powerful  and  widespread  farmers'  movement,  which  has  already 
swept  the  Province  of  Ontario  itself. 

Of  the  relation  of  this  farmers'  movement  to  the  commercial  policy 
of  the  Dominion  a  Canadian  observer — the  Toronto  correspondent  of 
the  Manchester  Guardian — says: 

The  political  upheaval  in  provincial  politics  in  Ontario  is  not  without  its  direct 
bearing  on  the  future  trade  relations  between  Canada  and  the  British  Isles  and  the 
United  States. 

While  the  United  Farmers  of  Ontario  Party — which  is  now,  to  the  astonishment  of 
the  world,  erecting  a  Government  on  the  wrecks  of  the  two  old  parties — comes  into 
power  on  a  platform  which  is  purely  provincial,  and  therefore  does  not  deal  at  all 
with  the  tariff,  it  is  in  direct  allegiance  to  and  is,  indeed,  part  of  the  Canadian  Council 
of  Agriculture,  with  headquarters  in  Winnipeg,  which  does  concern  itself  most  inti- 
mately wdth  tariff  matters.    *   *  * 

Provincial  politics  are  only  incidental  in  the  Canadian  party  program.  The 
Dominion  Parliament,  with  its  control  over  the  tariff,  is  their  real  game.  *  *  * 
Apparently  the  prairie  Provinces  have  gone,  or  will  go  at  the  first  opportunity,  almost 
solidly  to  the  grain  growers'  and  allied  farmers'  organizations.  Now  that  conserv- 
ative Ontario  has  followed  suit,  the  prospects  of  a  Canadian  farmers'  Government 
have  suddenly  advanced  from  a  dim  and  misty  future  right  up  to  a  possible  to-morrow. 

62  Letter  from  the  Canadian  'Ministers  to  the  Secretary  of  State;  61st  Cong.,  3d  sess.,  S.  Doc.  No.  787. 

63  66th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  H.  R.  7753,  H.  R.  7779. 
«  Cong.  Record,  Oct.  9, 1919,  p.  7021. 

«  Ibid.,  p.  7029. 

66  Cong.  Record,  Oct.  10,  1919,  p.  7053;  Oct.  11, 1919,  p.  7098. 

1  66th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  Weekly  Compendium  No.  54,  June  9,  1920,  p.  26  (H.  R.  Bill  No.  7779.) 
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It  is  therefore  of  particular  interest  to  know  what  the  farmers'  policy  on  tariff 
matters  is.  This  policy  was  crystallized  in  brief  and  lucid  form  at  a  convention  a 
few  months  ago  of  the  Council  of  Agriculture,  to  which  the  United  Farmers  of  Ontario 
and  the  other  allied  farmers'  organizations  throughout  the  country  own  allegiance. 
In  full,  here  is  the  farmers'  tariff  platform: 

(a)  An  immediate  and  substantial  all-around  reduction  of  the  customs  tariff. 

(&)  Reducing  the  customs  duty  on  goods  imported  from  Great  Britain  to  one-half 
the  rates  charged  under  the  general  tariff,  and  that  further  gradual  uniform  reduc- 
tions be  made  in  the  remaining  tariff  on  British  imports  that  will  insure  complete 
free  trade  between  Great  Britain  and  Canada  in  five  years. 

(c)  That  the  reciprocity  agreement  of  1911,  which  still  remains  on  the  United  States 
statute  book,  be  accepted  by  the  Parliament  of  Canada,  and  that  any  further  reduc- 
tion of  the  tariff  of  the  United  States  toward  Canada  be  met  by  a  similar  reduction 
of  the  Canadian  tariff  toward  the  United  States. 

(d)  That  all  foodstuffs  not  included  in  the  reciprocity  agreement  be  placed  on  the 
free  list. 

(e)  That  all  agricultural  implements;  farm  and  household  machinery,  vehicles, 
fertilizers,  coal,  lumber,  cement,  illuminating,  fuel,  and  lubricating  oils  be  placed 
on  the  free  list. 

(/)  That  all  tariff  concessions  granted  to  other  countries  be  immediately  extended 
to  Great  Britain. 

(<;)  That  all  corporations  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  products  protected  by  the 
customs  tariff  be  obliged  to  publish  annually  comprehensive  and  accurate  statements 
of  their  earnings. 

(h)  That  every  claim  for  tariff  protection  by  any  industry  should  be  heard  publicly 
before  a  special  committee  of  Parliament.^' 

On  October  9,  1919,  Mr.  T.  A.  Crerar,  former  minister  of  agricul- 
ttire  in  the  Unionist  Government,  and  president  of  the  United  Grain 
Growers,  one  of  the  powerful  western  organizations  affiliated  with  the 
Canadian  Council  of  Agriculture,  said  in  the  House  of  Commons: 

To  me  as  a  westerner  and  as  a  man  who  believed  profoundly  in  reciprocity  with  the 
United  States,  and  believes  in  it  yet,  the  discussion  has  been  decidedly  interesting. 
My  recollection,  however,  of  the  discussion  of  reciprocity  in  1911  *  *  *  is  that 
it  had  not  very  much  to  do  with  the  merits  of  the  question.  *  *  *  Western  Canada 
to-day  is  in  favor  of  reciprocity;  I  believe  that  Canada  from  one  end  to  the  other  is 
in  favor  of  it,  and  that  this  would  be  amply  demonstrated  if  a  dispassionate  verdict 
could  be  obtained  from  the  people.** 

The  present  (1920)  Government  of  the  Dominion  is  a  Unionist  Gov-  . 
ernment,  elected  during  the  war  on  the  issue  of  conscription,  but  con- 
trolled chiefly  by  the  same  political  elements  that  came  into  power  in 
1911  with  the  victory  of  the  Conservative  Party  over  the  Liberals  on 
the  reciprocity  issue. 

■  Until  October  20,  1919,  the  Province  of  Ontario,  which  had  been 
considered  the  stronghold  of  this  party,  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
provincial  Conservative  Government,  but  on  that  date  the  United 
Farmers  of  Ontario  were  placed  in  power  by  a  vote  which  gave  them 
45  seats  in  the  Provincial  Parliament,  with  11  for  the  Labor  Party,  29 

"  Toronto  correspondent  of  the  Manchester  Guardian,  Manchester,  England,  Nov.  17, 1919. 
6S  House  of  Conimons  Debates,  Oct.  9,  1919,  p.  968. 
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for  the  Liberals,  and  25  for  the  Conservatives.^®  The  United  Farmers 
formed  a  coalition  with  the  Labor  Party,  and  the  present  premier, 
Mr.  E.  C.  Drury,  is  supported  by  this  group. 

The  other  Provinces  of  the  Dominion,  except  Manitoba  and  Prince 
Edward  Island,^"  are  at  present  controlled  by  the  Liberal  Party, 
The  Liberal  Party  still  regards  reciprocity  with  the  United  States  as 
an  important  issue,  and  at  its  convention  in  Toronto  on  August  6, 
1919,  adopted  a  resolution  indorsing  anew  the  measure  of  1911. 

*  *  *  The  reciprocity  agreement  was  approved  in  1911  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  *  *  *  if  the  proposal  lately  made  in  the  Congress  to  repeal  the 
said  law  be  carried  out,  the  people  of  Canada  will  have  no  cause  to  complain,  since 
the  Americans  have  kept  the  law  unimpaired  for  the  long  term  of  eight  years,  during 
which  Canada  has  made  no  move  to  avail  herself  of  its  provisions.  *  *  *  "While, 
for  these  reasons,  this  convention  can  take  no  exception  to  the  proposal  so  made  at 
Washington,  we,  as  Liberals,  again  *  *  *  express  our  earnest  hope  that  in  both 
countries  such  principles  will  be  upheld,  and  that  a  favorable  moment  may  come 
when  there  will  be  a  renewed  manifestation  by  the  two  Governments  of  a  desiie  to 
make  some  similar  arrangement."^ 

A  motion  for  the  acceptance  of  the  reciprocity  measure  was  made 
in  the  Dominion  House  of  Commons  on  March  25,  1919,"  but  the 
resolution  was  defeated  by  a  party  vote  of  115  to  61,  and  further 
action  can  scarcely  be  expected  until  after  the  next  Canadian  general 
election. 

The  initiative  in  any  new  steps  toward  closer  relations  between  the 
two  countries  would  almost  certainly  have  to  be  taken  by  Canada. 

As  to  the  future  of  reciprocity,  if  it  is  ever  again  to  become  a  practical  issue,  the 
initiative  will  have  to  proceed  from  Canada.  After  one  emphatic  rebuff,  our  country 
is  not  likely  to  appear  in  the  position  of  coaxing  a  neighbor  and  coaxing  her  for  some- 
thing that  is  vastly  more  important  to  her  than  to  us.'^ 

«9  Toronto  Globe,  Oct.  23, 1919. 

™  The  Monetary  Times,  Toronto,  Ontario,  July  9,  1920,  p.  10. 

"  Ibid,  Aug.  8, 1919.   For  entire  resolution,  and  extracts  from  speeches  made  at  the  convention,  see 
Appendix  (d),  intra. 
«  See  Appendix  (c),  infra. 

"  Ex-Congressraan  Samuel  W.  McCall,  of  Massachusetts,  author  of  the  original  reciprccity  bill  of  1911, 
interview  in  New  York  Evening  Post,  Oct.  18, 1919. 


APPENDICES. 


(a)  Proposed  Reciprocity  Agreement  Between  the  United  States  and  Canada 

(1911). 

Schedule  A. — Articles  the  growth,  product,  or  manufacture  of  the  United  States  to  be  admitted  into 
Canada  free  of  duty  when  imported  from  the  United  States,  and  reciri  ccally  articles  the  growth,  product, 
or  manufacture  of  Canada  to  be  admitted  into  the  United  States  free  cf  duty  when  imported  frrm 
Canada. 


United  States  tariff, 
par.  (1913). 


619,  186,  187,397,  398... 

229  

644,  589,  192,  435,  209, 

197, 188. 
465,  215  

205,213,209  

581,  215,  208,  198,  197 
209. 

217,  219,  488  

217  

195,  196,  547  


478  

206  

561  

212,  595  

216,  598,  483 

44  ,  561  

593  

249  

647  

647  

170  

647  

647  

74  

77  

549,  81  

406,  81  

76  

35  

69  

605  

624  

81  


Canadian  tariff, 
item  (1907). 


1,  2,  4,  5,  6,  700,  701... 

5  9 

47,  48,  49,  52,' 56,'  58',  '60, 
60a. 

55  

48,  69  

83,84,85,  87  


90,  90a,  92,  95,  96,  97, 
97a,  98,  100,  102,  101, 
101a. 
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17,  18,  711. 


16  

108  

276,  276a,  748,  1004 
70,  71,  72,  74,  73... 


115-119,  122-129,  133. 


265  

40,  41,-42..  . 

154  

500,  503  

503  

500  

500a,  .502... 

503  

292  

711,  296  

296  

312,  711  

296  

664,  711,  735 
296  

210,  210b. .  . 

203  

315,  31oa. .  . 


Articles. 


Live  animals,  viz:  Cattle,  horses  and  mules,  swine, 

sheep,  lambs,  and  all  other  live  animals. 
Poultry,  dead  or  alive . 

"Wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  and  buckwheat;  dried  peas 
and  be  ans ,  e  dible . 

Corn,  sweet  corn,  or  maize  (except  into  Canada  for  dis- 
tillation). 

Hay,  straw,  and  cowpeas. 

Fresh  vegetables,  viz:  Potatces,  sweet  potatoes,  yams, 
turnips,  onions,  cabbages,  and  all  other  vegetables  in 
their  natural  state. 

Fresh  fruits,  viz:  xVpples,  pears,  peaches,  grapes,  terries 
and  all  other  edible  fruits  in  their  natural  state. 

Dried  fruits,  viz:  Apples,  peaches,  pears,  and  apricots, 
dried,  desiccated,  orevaporated. 

Dairy  products,  viz:  Butter,  cheese,  and  fresh  milk  and 
cream:  Proiided,  That  cans  actually  used  in  the  trans- 
portation of  milt  or  cream  may  be  passed  back  and 
forth  between  the  two  countries  free  cf  duty,  under 
such  regulations  as  the  respective  Governments  may 
prescribe. 

Eggs  of  barnyard  fowl,  in  the  shell. 

Honey. 

Cottonseed  oil. 

Seeds,  viz;  Flaxseed  or  linseed,  cottonseed,  and  other  oil 
seeds;  grass  seed,  including  timothy  and  clover  seed; 
garden,  field,  and  other  seed  not  herein  otherwise  pro- 
vided for,  when  in  packages  weighing  over  1  pound 
each  (not  including  llower  seeds). 

Fish  of  all  kinds,  fresh,  frozen,  packed  in  ice,  salted  or 
preserved  in  stay  form,  except  sardines  and  other  fish 
preserved  in  oil;  and  shellfish  of  all  kinds,  including 
oysters,  lobsters  and  clams  in  any  state,  fresh  or 
packed,  and  coverings  of  the  foregoing. 

Seal,  herring,  whale,  and  other  fish  oil,  including  sod  oil. 

Salt. 

Mineral  waters,  natural,  not  in  bottles  or  jugs. 

Timber,  hewn,  sided  or  squared  otherwise  than  by  saw- 
ing, and  round  timber  used  for  spars  or  in  building 
wharves. 

Sawed  boards,  planks,  deals  and  other  lumber,  not 
further  manufactured  than  sawed. 

Paving  posts,  railroad  ties,  and  telephone,  trolley,  elec- 
tric light  and  telegraph  poles  of  cedar  or  other  woods. 

Wooden  staves  of  all  kinds,  not  further  manufactured 
than  listed  or  jointed,  and  stave  bolts. 

Pickets  and  palings. 

Plaster  rock  or  gypsum,  crude,  not  ground. 

Mica,  unmanufactured  or  rough  trimmed  only,  and  mica 

ground  or  bolted. 
Feldspar,  crude,  powdered  or  groimd. 
Asbestos  not  further  manufactured  than  ground. 
Fluorspar,  crude,  not  ground. 
Glycerin,  crude,  not  purified. 

Talc,  ground,  bolted  or  precipitated,  naturally  or  arti- 
ficially, not  for  toilet  use. 
Sulphate  of  soda,  or  salt  cake;  and  soda  ash. 
Extracts  of  hemlock  bark. 
Carbon  electrodes. 
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(a)  Proposed  reciprocity  agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Canada  (1911) — Con. 

Schedule  A— Continued. 


Articles. 


Brass  in  bars  and  rods,  in  coi)  or  otherwise,  not  less  than 

fi  feet  in  leneth,  or  brass  in  strips,  sheets  or  plates,  not 

polished,  planished  or  coated. 
Cream  separators  of  everv  description,  and  parts  thereof 

imported  for  repair  of  the  forcgoine. 
Rolled  Iron  or  steel  sheets  or  plates.  No.  14  gauge  or 

thinner,  galvanized  or  coated  with  zinc,  tin  or  other  i 

metal,  or  not. 

Crucible  cast-steel  wire,  valued  at  not  less  than  6  cents 
per  pound. 

Galvanized  iron  or  steel  wire,  curved  or  not,  Nos.  9,  12, 
and  13  wire  gauge. 

T5'pecasting  and  typesettinsr  machines  and  parts  there- 
of, adapted  for  use  in  printing  offices. 

Barbed  fencing  wire  of  iron  or  steel,  galvanized  or  not. 

Coke. 

Rolled  round  wire  rods  in  the  coil,  of  iron  or  steel,  not 
over  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  not 
smaller  than  No.  fi  wire  gauge. 

Pulp  of  wood  mechanically  ground; '  pulp  of  wood, 
chemical,  bleached  or  unbleached;  news-print  paper,, 
and  other  paper,  and  paper  board,  manufactured  from 
mechanical  wood  pulp  or  from  chemical  wood  pulp,  or 
of  which  such  pulp  is  the  component  material  of  chief 
value,  colored  in  the  pulp,  or  not  colored,  and  valued 
at  not  more  than  4  cents  per  pound,  not  including 
printed  or  decorated  wall  paper.  * 


1  This  paragraph  was  enacted  as  section  2  of  the  law.    (H.  R.  4412,  Public  No.  3,  July  26, 1911.) 

2  Prnvided,  That  such  paper  and  board,  valued  at  4  cents  per  pound  or  less,  and  wood  pulp,  being  the 
products  of  Canada,  when  imported  therefrom  directly  into  the  United  States,  shall  be  admitted  free  of 
duty,  on  the  condition  precedent  that  no  export  duty,  export  license  fee,  or  other  export  charge  of  any 
kind  whatsoever  (whether  in  the  form  of  additional  char.ge  or  license  fee  or  otherwise)  or  any  prohibition 
or  restriction  in  any  way  of  the  exportation  (whether  by  law,  order,  regulation,  contractual  relation,  or 
otherwise,  directly  or  indirectly)  shall  have  been  imposed  upon  such  paper,  board,  or  wood  pulp,  or  the 
wood  used  in  the  manufacture  of  such  paper,  board,  or  wood  pulp,  or  the  wood  pulp  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  such  paper  or  board:  Providcfl  alun,  That  such  wood  pulp,  paper  or  board,  being  the  products  of 
the  United  States,  shall  only  be  admitted  free  of  duty  into  Canada  from  the  United  States  when  such 
wood  pulp,  paper  or  board,  being  the  products  of  Canada,  are  admitted  from  all  parts  of  Canada  free  of 
duty  into  the  United  States. 

Note. — It  is  understood  that  fresh  fruits  to  be  admitted  free  of  duty  into  the  United  States  from  Canada 
do  not  include  lemons,  oranges,  limes,  grapefruit,  shaddocks,  pomelos,  or  pineapples. 

It  is  also  imderstood  that  fish  oil,  whale  oil,  seal  oil,  and  fish  of  all  kinds,  beine  the  product  of  fisheries 
carried  on  by  the  fishermen  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  admitted  into  Canada  as  the  product  of  the  United 
States,  and  similarly  that  fish  oil,  whale  oil,  seal  oil,  and  fish  of  all  kinds,  being  the  product  of  fisheries 
Carried  on  by  the  fishermen  of  Canada,  shall  be  admitted  into  the  United  States  as  the  product  of  Canada. 


Schedule  B.— Articles  the  growth,  product,  or  manufacture  of  the  United  States  to  be  admitted  into 
Canada  at  the  undermentioned  rates  of  duty  when  imported  Irom  the  United  States;  and  reciprocally 
the  same  articles  the  grovrth,  product,  or  manufacture  of  Canada  to  be  admitted  into  the  United  States 
at  identical  rates  of  duty  when  imported  from  Canada. 


United  States  tariff, 
par.  (1913). 

Canadian  tariff,  item 
(1907). 

Articles. 

Rates  of  duty. 

545  

545  

7,  10  

10  

Fresh  meats,viz:  Beef,  veal,  mutton,  lamb, 
pork,  and  all  other  fresh  or  refrigerated 
meats  excepting  game,  per  pound. 

Bacon  and  hams,  not  in  tins  or  jars,  per 
pound. 

Meats  of  all  kinds,  dried,  smoked,  salted, 
in  brine,  or  prepared  or  preserved  in  any 
manner,  not  otherwise  herein  provided 
for,  per  pound. 

Canned  meats  and  canned  poultry,  ad  va- 
lorem. 

Extract  of  meat,  fluid  or  not,  ad  valorem. . 
Lard,  and  compounds  thereof,  cottolene 

and  cotton  stearin,  and  animal  stearin, 

per  pound. 

li  cents. 

Do. 
Do. 

20  per  cent. 

Do. 
IJ  cents. 

40  cents. 
7J  per  cent. 

645  

10  

645,  229  

228 

8  

8  

628,  562,  498  

622  

13,  1016  

14  

204,  4,  203,  392  

207  

Egg  yolk,  egg  albumen,  and  blood  albu- 
men, ad  valorem. 

United  States  tariff, 
par.  (1913). 

167  

441,  167  

109,  105  

114  

114,  645  

441  

645  

451  

110,  113  

320,  322,  324,  328,  567, 
649. 


Canadian  tariff, 
item  (1907). 


349 


459  

384,  386,384a, 478,475, 
477,  476,  478a,  387a, 
1002,  1009.  . 

403  

404,  406  

441  

480  

586  

471,  47Ia,  387,  378, 
1002,  1021. 

192,  196,  197,  200  
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(a)  Proposed  reciprocity  agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Canada  (1911) — Con. 

Schedule  B— Continued. 


United  States  tariff, 
par.  (1913). 


216. 


200,  199  

644,589  

192  

466  

189  

190  

435  

209  

644,386,  385  

644,385,192  

191  

417,  385  

194,  ISO,  221,217. 


178 
201 

247 

249 

46. 
211 

391 

391 


391, 167. 


100. 


Canadian  tariff,  item 
(1907). 


120,  121. 


59,  61,  61a 

57  

53  

167  

51  

50  

48  

45,  46  

711  

67  

66  

141>23.... 


138. 


152,153. 

711  , 

264  , 


591  

445,446,447,446b,  705a 


446,  447,  448, 446a,  446c, 
705a. 


303,  304. 


Articles. 


Fish  (except  shellfish)  liy  whatever  name 
loiown,  packed  in  oil,  in  tin  boxes  or 
cans,  including  the  weight  of  the  pack- 
age: 

(o)  When  weighing  over  20  ounces  and 
not  over  36  ounces  each,  per 
package. 

(6)  When  weighing  over  12  ounces  and 
not  over  20  ounces  each,  per 
package. 

(c).  When  weighing  12  oimces  each  or 
less,  per  package. 

{d)  When  weighing  36  ounces  each  or 
more,  or  when  packed  in  oil,  in 
bottles,  jars,  or  kegs,  ad  valo- 
rem. 

Tomatoes  and  other  vegetables,  including 
corn,  in  cans  or  other  air-tight  packages, 
and  including  the  weight  of  the  package, 
per  pound. 

Wheat  flour  and  semolina;  and  rye  flour, 
per  barrel  of  196  pounds. 

Oatmeal  and  rolled  oats,  including  the 
weight  of  paper  covering,  per  100  pounds. 

Corn  meal, per  100  pounds  

Ba-ley  malt,  per  lon  pounds  

Bar  ley,  pot, pearled  and  patent,  perpound. 

Buckwheat  flour  or  meal ,  per  pound  

Split  peas,  dried,  per  bushel  of  60  pounds. . 

Prepared  cereal  foods,  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for  herein,  ad  valorem. 

Bran,  middlings,  and  other  offaJs  of  grain 
used  for  animal  food,  per  100  pounds. 

Macaroni  and  vermicelli,  per  pound  

Biscuits,  wafprs,  and  cakes,  when  sweet- 
ened with  sugar,  hanev,  molasses,  or 
other  material,  ad  valorem. 

Biscuits,  wafers,  cakes,  and  other  baked 
articl-es  composed  in  whole  or  in  part  of 
eggs  or  any  kind  of  flour  or  meal  when 
combined  with  chocolate, nut«,  fruits,  or 
confectionery:  also  candied  peel, candied 
pop  corn,  candied  nuts,  candied  fruits, 
sugar  candy,  and  confectionery  of  all 
kinds,  ad  valorem. 

Maple  sugar  and  maple  sirup,  perpound. . 

Pickles,  including  pickled  nuts,  sauces  of 
all  kinds,  and  fish  paste  or  sauce,  ad  va- 
lorem. 

Cherry  juice  and  prune  juice,  or  prune 
wine,  and  other  fruit  juices,  and  fruit 
sirup,  nonalcoholic,  ad  valorem. 

Mineral  waters  and  imitations  of  natural 
mineral  waters,  in  bottles  or  jugs,  ad 
valorem. 

Essential  oils,  ad  valorem  

Grape  lines,  gooseberr>',  raspberry,  and 
currant  bushes,  ad  valorem. 

Farm  wagons,  and  finished  parts  thereof, 
ad  valorem. 

Plows,  tooth  and  disk  harrows,  har- 
vesters, reapers,  agricultural  drills  and 
planters,  mowers,  horsera';cs,  cultiva- 
tors; threshing  machines,  including 
wind  stackers,  baggers,  weighers,  and 
self-feeders  therefur,  and  finished  parts 
thereof  imported  for  repair  of  the  fore- 
going, ad  valorem. 

Portable  engines  with  boilers,  in  combin  a- 
tion,  horsepowers,  and  traction  engines, 
for  farm  purposes;  hay  leaders,  potato 
diggers,  fodder  or  feed  cutters,  grain 
crushers,  fanning  mills,  hay  tedders, 
farm  or  field  rollers,  rranure  spreaders, 
weeders,  and  windmifls;  and  fmi-hed 
parts  thereof  imported  for  repair  of  the 
foregoing,  except  shaftirg,  ad  valorem. 

Grindstones  of  sandstone,  not  mounted, 
finished  or  not,  per  100  pounds. 


Rates  of  duty. 


5  cents. 

4  cents. 

2  cents. 
30  per  cent. 

IJ  cents. 

50  cents. 

Do. 

12i  cents. 
45  cents. 
J  cent. 

Do. 
7i  cents. 
174  percent. 

12J  cents.  . 

1  cent. 

25  per  cent. 

32J  per  cent. 


1  cent. 

32i  per  cent. 


17J  per  cent. 

Do. 

7J  per  cent. 
17J  percent. 

22J  percent. 

15  percent. 


20  per  cent. 


5  cents. 
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United  States  tariff, 
par.  (1913). 


Articles. 


Freestone,  granite,  sandstone,  limestone, 
and  all  other  monumental  or  building 
stone,  except  marble,  breccia,  and  onyx, 
unmanufactured,  or  not  dressed,  hewn, 
or  polished,  ad  valorem. 

Roofing  slates,  per  100  square  feet  

Vitrified  paving  blocks,  not  ornamented 
or  decorated  in  any  manner,  and  paving 
blocks  of  stone,  ad  valorem. 

Oxide  of  iron,  as  a  color,  ad  valorem  

Asbestos  further  manufactured  than 
ground,  maniifactures  of  asbestos,  or 
articles  of  which  asbestos  is  the  com- 
ponent material  of  chief  value,  including 
woven  fabrics  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of 
asbestos,  ad  valorem. 

Printing  ink,  ad  valorem  

Cutlery,  plated  or  not,  viz:  pocket  knives, 
penknives,  scissors  and  shears,  knives 
and  forks  for  household  purposes,  and 
table  steels,  ad  valorem. 
Bells  and  gongs;  brass  corners  and  rules 

for  printers,  ad  valorem. 
BasiQs,  urinals,  and  other  plumbing  fix- 
tures for  bathrooms  and  lavatories;  bath- 
tubs, sinks,  and  laundry  tubs,  of  earth- 
enware, stone,  cement,  or  clay,  or  of 
other  material,  ad  valorem. 

Brass  band  instruments,  ad  valorem  

Clocks,  watches,  time  recorders,  clock  and 
watch  keys,  clock  cases,  and  clock  move- 
ments, ad  valorem. 
Printer's  wooden  cases  and  cabinets  for 
holding  type,  ad  valorem. 

Wood  flour,  ad  valorem  

Canoes  and  small  boats  of  wood,  not  power 

boats,  ad  valorem. 
Feathers,  crude,  not  dressed,  colored,  or 

otherwise  ujanufactured,  ad  valorem. 
Antiseptic  surgical  dressings,  such  as  ab- 
sorbent cotton,  cotton  wool,  lint,  lamb's 
wool,  tow,  jute,  gauzes,  and  oakum,  pre- 
pared for  use  as  surgical  dressings,  plain 
or  medicated;  surgical  trusses,  pessaries, 
andsusponsory  bandages  of  all  kinds,ad 
valorem. 

Platcglass,  not  beveled, in  sheets  orpanes 
exceeding  7  square  feet  each,  and  not 
exceeding  25  square  feet  each,  ad  va- 
lorem. 

Motor  vehicles,  other  than  for  railways 
and  tramways,  and  automobiles,  and 
parts  thereof,  not  including  rubbertires, 
ad  valorem. 
Iron  or  steel  digesters  for  the  manufacture 

of  wood  pulp,  ad  valorem. 
Musical  instrument  cases,  fancy  cases  or 
boxes,  portfolios,  satchels,  reticules, 
cardcases,  purses,  pocketbooks,  fly 
books  for  artificial  Hies,  all  the  foregoing 
coihposed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of 
leather,  ad  valorem. 


Rates  of  duty. 


12J  per  cent. 


55  cents. 
17^  per  cent. 


22J  per  cent. 
Do. 


17|  per  cent. 
27|  per  cent. 


Do. 
32J  per  cent. 


22i  per  cent. 
27|  per  cent. 


Do. 
22§  cent. 

12|  per  cent. 
17J  per  cent. 


25  per  cent. 

30  Der  cent. 

27i  per  cent. 
30  DBF  cent. 
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(a)  Proposed  reciprocity  agreement  hetweeyi  the  United  States  and  Canada  {1911) — Con. 

Schedule  C. — Articles  the  growth,  product,  or  manufacture  of  Canada  to  be  admitted  into  the  United 
States  at  the  undermentioned  special  rates  of  duty  when  imported  from  Canada. 


Articles. 


Aluminum  in  crude  form,  per  pound  

Aluminum  in  plates,  sheets,  bars,  and  rods,  per  pound  

Laths,  per  1,000  pieces  

Shingles,  per  thousand  

Sawed  boards,  planks,  deals,  and  other  lumber: 

Planed  or  finished  on  one  side,  per  1,000  feet  board  measure  

Planed  or  finished  on  one  side  and  tongued  and  grooved,  or  planed  or  finished 

on  two  sides,  per  1,000  feet  board  measure. 
Planed  or  finished  on  three  sides,  or  planed  and  finished  on  two  sides  and 
tongued  and  grooved,  per  1,000 feet  board  measure. 

Planed  and  finished  on  four  sides,  per  1,000  feet  board  measure  

And  in  estimating  board  measure  under  tliis  schedule  no  deduction  shall  be 
made  on  board  measure  on  account  of  planing,  tonguing,  and  grooving. 
Iron  ore,  including  manganiferous  iron  ore,  and  the  dross  or  residuum  from  burnt 

pyrites,  per  ton  of  2,211)  pounds. 
Coal  slack  or  culm  of  all  kinds,  such  as  will  pass  through  a  half-inch  screen,  per  ton 
of  2,240  pounds. 


Schedule  D.— Articles  the  growth,  product,  or  manufacture  of  the  United  States  to  be  admitted  into 
Canada  at  the  undermentioned  special  rates  of  duty  when  imported  from  the  United  States. 


Articles. 


Cement,  Portland,  and  hydraulic  or  water  lime  in  barrels,  bags,  or  casks,  the 
weight  of  the  package  to  be  included  in  the  weight  for  duty,  per  100  pounds. 

Trees,  viz:  Apple,  cherry,  peach,  pear,  plum,  and  quince,  of  all  kinds,  and  small 
peach  trees  known  as  June  buds,  each. 

Condensed  milk,  the  weight  of  the  package  to  be  included  in  the  weight  for  duty, 
per  pound. 

Biscuits  without  added  sweetenuig,  ad  valorem  

Fruits  in  air-tight  cans  or  other  air-tight  packages,  the  weight  of  the  cans  or 

other  packages  to  be  included  in  the  weight  for  duty,  per  pound. 

Peanuts,  shelled,  per  pound  

Peanuts,  unshelled,  per  pound  

Coal,  bituminous,  round  and  run  of  mine,  including  bituminous  coal  such  as 

will  not  pass  through  a  |-inch  screen,  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds. 


Rates  of 
duty. 


11  cents. 

2J  cents.  . 

2  cents. 

20  per  cent. 
2  cents. 

1  cent. 
J  cent. 
45  cents. 


ib)  Dow  Co.  V.  United  States  (No.  1697).'    7  Court  of  Customs  Appeals,  343. 

1.  Canadian  Reciprocity. 

The  tariff  act  of  1913  was  designed  to  be  a  complete  revision  of  the  tariff  laws  of  the  country,  and  its 
wording  very  clearly  shows  that  it  was  intended  as  a  substitute  for  all  prior  tariff  legislation  not  saved 
by  the  act  itself.  The  rule  seems  to  be  well  settled  that  an  act  of  that  character  must  be  held  to  have 
repealed  all  prior  laws  not  expressly  continued  in  force  and  relatmg  to  the  same  subject.  And,  so,  the 
tariff  act  of  1913  repealed  section  2  of  the  Canadian  reciprocity  act. 

2.  Wrapping  Paper  from  Norway. 

Paper  imported  from  Norway,  answering  to  the  description  of  section  2,  of  the  Canadian  reciprocity 
act  and  imported  under  the  conditions  therein  set  out,  is  not,  by  virtue  of  the  favored-nation  clause  in 
a  subsisting  treaty  with  Norway,  admissible  free  of  duty  under  said  section,  because  said  section  was 
repealed  by  the  tariff  act  of  1913.  The  paper  is  dutiable  as  "wrappLag  paper  not  specially  provided  for" 
under  paragraph  328,  tariff  act  of  1913. 


1  This  decision  held  that  sec.  2  of  the  Canadian  reciprocity  act  was  repealed  by  the  tariff  act  of  1913. 
Dicta  of  the  court  suggest  that  the  same  rule  would  apply  to  sec.  1,  if  a  case  under  this  section  should 
arise.  "The  tariff  act  of  1913  *  *  *  shows,  we  think,  that  it  was  intended  as  a  substitute  for  all  prior 
tariff  legislation  not  saved  by  the  act  itself  *  *  *.  An  act  of  that  character  must  be  held  to  have  repealed 
aU  prior  laws  not  expressly  continued  in  force  and  relating  to  the  same  subject." 
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United  States  Court  of  Customs  Appeals,  December  21,  1916. 

Appeal  from  Board  of  United  States  General  Appraisers,  G.  A  7848  (T  D  36116') 
(Affirmed.) 

Waldcn  &  Webster  (Henrij  J.  Webster,  of  counsel)  for  appellant. 
Bert  Hanson,  Assistant  Attorney  General  ( Thomas  J.  Doherty,  special  attorney,  of 
counsel),  for  the  United  States. 

(Oral  argument  Oct.  20,  191G,  by  Mr.  Webster  and  Mr.  Doherty.) 

Before  Montgomery,  Smith,  Barber,  De  Vries,  and  Martin,  Judges. 
Smith,  Judge,  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court: 

Paper  imported  from  Norway  and  classified  by  the  collector  of  customs  at  Seattle 
as  wrapping  paper  valued  at  less  than  4  cents  per  pound  and  not  specially  provided 
for,  was  assessed  for  duty  at  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
328  of  the  tariff  act  of  1913,  which  paragraph,  in  so  far  as  it  is  pertinent  to  the  case 
reads  as  follows:  ' 

328.  *   *   *   Wrapping  paper  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section,  25  per  centum  ad  valorem. 
The  importers  protested  that  under  section  2  of  what  has  come  to  be  known  as  the 
Canadian  reciprocity  act  the  importation  was  free  of  duty,  by  virtue,  apparently,  of 
the  favored-nation  clause  in  a  subsisting  treaty  with  Norway.    Section  2  reads  as 
follows: 

Sec.  2.  Pulp  of  wood  mechanically  ground:  pulp  of  wood,  chemical,  bleached,  or  unbleached;  news-print 
paper,  and  other  paper,  and  paper  board,  manufactured  from  mechanical  wood  pulp  or  from  chemical  wood 
pulp  or  of  which  such  pulp  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  colored  in  the  pulp,  or  not  colored 
and  valued  at  not  more  than  i  cents  per  pound,  not  including  printed  or  decorated  wall  paper,  being  the 
products  of  Canada,  when  imported  therefrom  directly  into  the  United  States,  shall  be  admitted  free  of 
duty,  on  the  condition  precedent  that  no  export  duty,  export  license  fee,  or  other  export  charge  of  any 
kind  whatsoever  (whether  in  the  form  of  additional  charge  or  license  fee  or  otherwise),  or  any  prohibition 
or  restriction  in  any  way  of  the  exportation  (whether  by  law,  order,  regulation,  contractual  relation,  or 
otherwise,  directly  or  indirectly),  shall  have  been  imposed  upon  such  paper,  board,  or  wood  pulp,  or  the 
wood  used  in  the  manufacture  of  such  paper,  board,  or  wood  pulp,  or  the  wood  pulp  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  such  paper  or  board. 

The  Board  of  General  Appraisers  overruled  the  protest  and  the  importers  appealed. 
No  evidence  was  taken  at  the  hearing  before  the  board,  and  the  case  was  submitted 
for  decision  on  the  following  stipulation: 

It  is  hereby  stipulated  and  agreed  by  and  between  counsel  that  the  paper  covered  by  the  protest  herein 
is  valued  at  less  than  4  cents  per  pound:  that  it  was  exported  directly  from  Nonvay  to  this  country;  that  it 
is  the  product  of  N orway ;  that  no  export  duty,  export  license  fee,  or  other  export  charge  of  any  kind  what- 
soever, or  any  prohibition  or  restriction  in  any  way  upon  exportation  has  been  imposed  upon  the  paper 
covered  by  the  above  protests  or  upon  the  wood  pulp  used  in  the  manufacture  of  said  paper,  or  the  wood 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  said  wood  pulp;  that  said  paper  was  manufactured  only  from  wood  pulp  made 
in  Norway  from  wood  which  was  itself  grown  in  Norway. 

The  Government  contends  that  section  2  of  the  Canadian  reciprocity  act  upon 
which  the  importer  relies  was  repealed  by  the  tariff  act  of  1913  and  that  as  a  result 
of  that  repeal  the  importation  is  dutiable  as  by  that  act  provided.  The  importer  on 
his  part  argues  that  section  2  was  not  in  terms  repealed  by  the  act  of  1913  and  that  as 
section  and  act  are  not  repugnant  or  inconsistent  no  repeal  can  be  implied. 

Section  1  of  the  reciprocity  act  had  for  its  sole  purpose  the  promotion  of  reciprocal 
trade  relations  with  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  in  furtherance  of-that  purpose  pro- 
vided expressly  that  certain  articles  the  growth,  product,  or  manufacture  of  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada  should  be  admitted  to  the  United  States  free  or  at  favoring  rates 
of  duty  on  condition  that  like  or  other  articles  the  growth,  product,  or  manufacture 
of  the  United  States  should  be  admitted  to  the  Dominion  of  Canada  free  or  at  favoring 
rates  of  duty.  Section  2,  however,  upon  which  the  importers  rely,  granted  free  entry 
to  the  news-print  paper  and  other  paper  therein  described  and  for  that  grant  no  re- 
ciprocal favor  was  required  of  Canada.    Canada  refused  to  approve  the  reciprocal 
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features  of  the  act.  and  in  consequence  the  provisions  of  section  1  did  not  take  effect. 
Section  2.  however.  becamB  operative  on  the  passage  of  the  act,  and  operative  not 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  reciprocal  trade  relations  \vith  Canada,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  free  listing  paper  of  a  certain  kind  or  class  imported  therefrom.  In  other 
words,  reciprocity  with  Canada  ha\ing  failed,  section  2  went  into  effect  as  a  tariff 
provision  and  as  p.irt  of  the  tariff  law  of  the  land. 

The  whble  question  in  the  case,  therefore,  resolves  itself  into  this:  Was  section  2 
repealed  by  the  subsequent  passage  of  the  tariff  act  of  1913?  We  think  it  was.  because 
it  is  in  conflict  with  at  least  one  provision  of  the  later  tariff  law  and  repealed  by  another. 
The  very  first  mandate  of  the  tariff  of  1913  requires  that  on  and  after  the  day  following 
the  passage  of  the  law  the  rates  of  duty  prescribed  by  the  schedules  and  paragraphs 
thereof,  except  as  other\vise  provided  by  the  act  itself,  shall  be  le\'ied,  collected, 
and  paid  upon  all  articles  imported  from  any  foreign  coimtry  into  the  United  States 
or  into  any  of  its  possessions,  except  the  Philippine  Islands  and  the  islands  of  Guam 
and  Tutuila.  Giving  to  that  proiision  the  meaning  which  its  terms  import,  it  is 
evident  that  if  the  act  of  wliich  the  provision  is  a  part  imposes  a  duty  on  the  goods 
in  controversy,  no  effect  can  be  given  to  section  2  of  the  reciprocity  act  exempting 
such  goods  from  duty  unless  the  later  legislative  dispensation  specially  so  provides. 
Schedule  M  of  the  tariff  act  of  1913  does  subject  to  duty  goods  of  the  class  imported, 
and  as  we  find  nothing  in  that  act  which  continues  in  force  the  provisions  of  section  2 
of  the  reciprocity  act  entitling  such  goods  to  free  entry,  it  results  that  section  2.  ex- 
empting goods  in  controversy  from  duty,  is  in  conflict  with  Schedule  M,  and,  there- 
fore, even  if  the  later  enactment  contained  no  repealing  provisions,  it  would  seem 
to  be  repealed  by  necessary  implication,  at  least  in  so  far  as  it  affects  the  merchandise 
under  discussion.  District  of  Columbia  v.  Hutton  (143  U.  S.,  18,  26-27).  But,  how- 
ever that  may  be.  paragraph  S  of  section  4  of  the  tariff  act  of  1913  expressly  provides 
that  "all  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  hereby 
repealed,"  pro-\d:ded  that  nothing  in  the  act  shall  be  construed  to  repeal  or  in  any 
manner  affect  certain  laws  and  parts  of  laws  specified  in  the  provisos  to  the  paragraph. 
Section  2  is.  as  we  have  seen,  manifestly  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  the  later 
act,  and  as  it  is  not  one  of  the  laws  saved  by  the  pro\'isos.  it  must  therefore  be  regarded 
as  repealed  by  the  express  terms  of  the  clause  of  paragraph  S,  which  has  just  been 
cited. 

The  importers,  however,  contend  that  the  act  of  1913  is  a  general  statute,  and  that 
as  section  2  of  the  reciprocity  act  is  a  special  provision  restricted  to  wood  pulp,  paper, 
and  paper  board  imported  from  Canada,  it  is  continued  in  force  as  an  exception  to 
the  general  law.  The  tariff  act  of  1913  is  a  general  law  in  the  sense  that  it  is  a  general 
tariff  law  dealing  with  the  whole  subject  of  tariff  duties,  but  inasmuch  as  it  expressly 
and  specifically  provides  that  wrapping  paper  imported  from  any  foreign  country, 
and  therefore  from  Canada,  shall  be  subject  to  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  it 
is  in  that  particular  just  as  specific  and  special  as  to  purpose  and  matter  covered  as 
is  section  2  itself,  and  possibly  more  so.  Consequently  the  cases  cited  by  learned 
counsel  for  the  importers  holding  that  special  statutes  in  the  absence  of  an  express 
repeal  remain  in  force  as  exceptions  to  the  general  law  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have 
any  application  here.  Moreover,  it  is  now  a  matter  of  history  that  the  tariff  act  of 
1913  was  designed  to  be  a  complete  revision  of  the  tariff  laws  of  the  country,  and  its 
wording  very  clearly  shows,  we  think,  that  it  was  intended  as  a  substitute  for  all  prior 
tariff  legislation  not  saved  by  the  act  itself.  The  rule  seems  to  be  well  settled  that  an 
act  of  that  character  must  be  held  to  have  repealed  all  prior  laws  not  expressly  con- 
tinued in  force  and  relating  to  the  same  subject.  Kent  v.  United  States  (73  Fed., 
680);  United  States  v.  Ranlett  (172  U.  S..  133,  140-141);  District  of  Columbia  v. 
Hutton  (143  U.  S.,  18,  26-27). 

The  decision  of  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  is  affirmed. 
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(c)  Motion  for  the  Acceptance  of  Reciprocity  by  Canada. 

[Canada — House  of  Commons  Debates — Official  report  (revised  edition) — House  of  Commons — 
Speaker:  Hon.  Edgar  N.  Rhodes— Tuesday,  Mar.  25,  1919.] 

Sir  Thomas  White  (Actiag  Prime  Minister)  moved: 

That  the  House  do  go  into  Committee  of  Supply. 

Mr.  Andrew  Ross  McMaster  (Brome)  moved  in  amendment:  ■  • 

That  all  the  words  after  the  word  "that"  be  omitted  and  the  following  substituted  therefor:— 

Whereas  in  order  to  meet  the  great  expenditure  necessitated  by  our  national  obligations  it  is  imperative 
that  the  labour  and  capital  of  this  country  should  be  directed  to  the  obtaining  of  the  greatest  economic 
return,  and  that  the  energies  of  our  people  should  be  freed  in  order  that  the  most  be  made  of  our  natural 
resources  and  the  strength  and  intelligence  of  our  people  be  utilized  to  the  fullest  extent;  and 

■Whereas  it  is  advisable  in  the  public  interest  that  taxation  should  be  borne  by  those  most  capable  of 
sustaining  the  burden,  and  that  the  proceeds  of  taxation  should  reach  the  national  exchequer,  and  should 
not  be  diverted  into  the  hands  of  the  privileged  classes  of  the  community;  and 

Whereas  the  reciprocal  trade  agreement  negotiated  with  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  Jan- 
uary, 1911,  has  been  accepted  by  that  Government,  and  legislation  providing  for  its  coming  into  force 
upon  its  acceptance  by  the  Canadian  Government  has  been  passed  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States; 
and 

Whereas  the  said  agreement,  providing,  as  it  does,  for  the  free  interchange  of  the  products  of  the  farm, 
the  sea,  the  mine,  and  the  forest,  and  for  the  freer  exchange  of  many  articles  of  prime  necessity  and  uni- 
versal use  offers  to  the  producers  and  consumers  of  this  country  an  opportunity  which  wisdom  and  pa- 
triotism demand  should  be  availed  of:  Therefore  be  it  '  • 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House: — 

(a)  That  the  increases  of  duties  of  7J  per  cent  and  5  per  cent  enacted  by  the  statute  5  George  V,  chapter 
3,  should  be  repealed; 

(6)  That  the  offer  of  reciprocity  contained  in  the  reciprocal  trade  agreement  now  upon  the  statute  books 
Of  the  United  States  of  America  should  be  immediately  accepted  in  its  entirety,  and  that  legislation  for 
that  purpose  should  be  introduced  forthwith; 

(c)  That  without  derogation  from  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (b)  hereof,  all  staple  food  and  food  products 
not  now  free  (with  the  exception  of  luxuries),  and  domestic  animals  and  foods  therefor  should  be  admitted 
into  Canada  free  of  duty  when  coming  from  and  being  the  product  of  any  country  admitting  like  Canadian 
articles  into  such  coimtry  free  of  duty; 

(d)  That  without  derogation  from  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (6)  hereof,  all  farm  and  garden  imple- 
ments, machinery  and  tools,  including  farm  tractors;  all  mining,  flour,  and  sawmill  machinery  and  repair 
parts  therefor,  as  well  as  the  raw  material  entering  into  the  same;  lumber,  illuminating,  lubricating  and 
fuel  oils,  cement  and  fertilizers  be  added  to  the  free  lists— it  being  understood  that  the  tariff  benefit  pro- 
posed to  be  conferred  upon  raw  material  entering  into  the  manufacturing  of  the  articles  above  set  forth 
may  be  granted  by  way  of  rebate  or  drawback;  it  always  being  provided  that  in  the  event  of  any  dif- 
ference of  duty  existing  imder  the  provisions  of  different  parts  of  this  resolution,  the  lower  duty  or  free- 
dom from  duty  prevail; 

(e)  That  having  regard  always  to  the  requirements  of  the  public  revenue  and  the  necessity  of  affording 
''easonable  opportimities  for  adjustment  to  those  affected  by  the  proposed  changes,  substantial  reduction 
should  be  made  in  the  tariff  with  the  object  of  reducing  the  burden  upon  the  consiuner  in  respect  of  the 
prime  necessities  of  life,  and  with  the  object  of  delivering  the  consumer  from  the  bondage  now  imposed 
upon  him  by  the  exactions  of  monopolies,  trusts,  and  combines. 

Mr.  McMaster.  *  *  *  The  next  clause  merely  states  a  fact — a  fact  which,  perhaps,  some  people  in 
Canada  may  have  forgotten.  The  reciprocal  trade  arrangement — that  great  and  beneficent  piece  of  public 
work  framed  by  the  honorable  member  for  Shelburne  and  Queen's  (Mr.  Fielding)  and  the  late  lamented 
Hon.  Mr.  Patcrson— is  yet  open  to  the  Canadian  people  to  accept.  It  is  only  necessary  for  this  Govern- 
ment to  introduce  legislation  to  have  this  beneficent  arrangement  come  into  effect.   *  *  * 

The  next  step  which  I  wish  to  see  the  Government  take  is  the  acceptance  of  the  reciprocity  agreement 

*  *  *  Now  what  will  the  acceptance  of  reciprocity  mean?  Will  it  involve  a  great  loss  of  revenue  to 
this  covmtry?  I  do  not  think  so.  The  reciprocity  agreement  was  negotiated  in  January,  1911,  and  I  have 
had  recourse  to  the  figures  for  the  year  1910  of  the  imports  into  Canada  from  the  United  States,  and  the 
Exports  from  Canada  into  the  United  States,  of  goods  coming  under  that  reciprocity  arrangement.  These 
figures,  though  not  for  a  recent  year,  arc  sufficient  to  be  a  guide  for  us.  Canada,  on  the  basis-of  the  year 
1910,  would  have  remitted  duties  on  goods  coming  in  from  the  United  States  to  the  amount  of  $2,500,000, 
and  the  United  States  would  have  remitted  duties  on  goods  going  into  that  coimtry  from  Canada  to  the 
amount  of  j  ust  under  $5,000,000.  But  since  then  matters  have  changed  to  a  certain  extent.  A  great  num 
ber  of  articles  then  taxed  somewhat  highly  by  the  United  States  are  now  subject  to  a  lower  rate  of  duty. 

*  *  *  I  would  now  ask  the  House  to  consider  with  me  what  the  adoption  of  reciprocity  would  do  for  the 
Canadian  people.  What  are  the  great  advantages  of  reciprocity?  First  of  all,  in  regard  to  the  natural  re- 
sources of  this  country,  the  products  of  the  field  and  the  forest,  the  sea  and  the  farm,  the  North  American 
continent  would  become  one  economic  imit.    On  the  whole  North  American  continent  people  would  apply 
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their  energy  and  capital  on  the  farms  to  raismg  those  crops  that  are  best  suited  to  their  locality,  and  then 
there  would  be  free  interchange.  There  is  another  great  advantage  which  reciprocity  would  give  us.  The 
Americans  have,  as  I  shall  explain  in  a  nioment,  very  substantially  reduced  their  duties,  but  they  have 
Jeft  certain  duties  on  certain  secondary  products  of  the  farm,  such  as  butter  and  cheese.  All  through  the 
part  of  the  country  which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent,  men  send  their  cream  and  milk  down  to  Boston 
and  their  cream  and  milk  is  allowed  to  go  free  of  duty  over  the  boundary  line,  but  there  is  a  duty  on  butter 
and  cheese.  What  an  advantage  it  would  be  to  be  able,  if  we  wished,  to  ship  to  the  United  States,  not 
0  nly  the  raw'*products,  so  to  speak,  of  the  farm,  the  cream  and  the  milk,  but  also  the  products  of  the  cheese 
and  butter  factories,  the  cheese  or  the  butter  as  the  ease  might  be.  The  same  thing  occurs  in  regard  to 
fishing.  The  Americans  have  reduced  their  duties  on  fresh  fish,  but  they  have  maintained  their  duties 
on  preserved  and  canned  fish.  While  the  fishermen  of  Nova  Scotia  are  able  to  ship  great  quantities  o£ 
fresh  fish  to  the  United  States,  they  have,  of  course,  to  depend  on  the  market  day  by  day  as  their  fishing 
boats  arrive  in  Boston  or  elsewhere,  but  they  would  be  more  independent  if  they  were  able,  when  the 
market  was  not  good,  to  preserve  or  cure  the  fish  and  ship  the  cured  product  to  the  United  States. 

What  defeated  reciprocity  when  It  last  came  before  the  Canadian  people?  It  was  defeated  by  base 
appeals  to  racial  passion  and  prejudice.  It  was  defeated  by  arguments  unworthy  of  a  great  and  serious, 
minded  people!  It  was  defeated  by  an  argument  such  as  that  it  would  lead  to  annexation.  Lead  to 
annexation,  to  trade  freely  with  a  neighboring  people!  Why,  the  State  of  New  Jersey  has  been  trading 
freely  with  the  State  of  New  York  ever  since  there  was  an  American  Confederation,  and  that  trading  has 
not  led  to  annexation.  People  do  not  want  to  join  another  political  unit  merely  because  they  trade  freely 
with  that  unit.  If  that  argument  was  well  founded,  there  should  be  a  strong  annexationist  feeling  in  the 
county  of  Megantic  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  because  the  county  of  Megautic  is  the  greatest  asbestos 
producing  part  of  the  world,  and  I  suppose  that  80  per  cent,  if  not  90  per  cent,  of  the  product  of  the  asbestos 
mines  in  that  county  goes  over  the  border  into  the  United  States.  Are  the  people  of  that  county  any  less 
attached  to  the  Canadian  flag  and  to  the  Canadian  constitution  than  the  rest  of  the  people  of  Canada? 
Such  a  proposition  is  absurd.  Let  me  ask  the  House  and  the  country  that  when  we  come  to  discuss  reci" 
procity,  we  discuss  it  as  a  serious,  sober-minded  people,  and  not  with  a  lot  of  hysterical  waving  of  the  flag 
and  getting  ourselves  into  a  state  of  perfect  want  of  judgment.   *  *  * 

Now,  one  of  the  arguments  which  I  have  advanced  this  afternoon  has  been  that  if  we  are  to  attract  people 
to  our  fertile  fields  and  keep  them  there,  we  must  give  to  the  agriculturists  of  this  Dominion  as  good  living 
conditions  as  those  enjoyed  in  the  Northwestern  States.  We  have  all  of  us,  I  presume,  been  brought  up 
with  the  idea  that  the  United  States  has  a  very  high  protective  tariff;  but  I  believe  that  is  not  true  to-day. 
Certainly,  some  duties  have  been  retained  at  a  high  figure,  but  a  great  many  duties  to-day  are  ten,  fifteen, 
or  twenty  per  cent.  In  addition  to  that,  the  United  States  have  a  free  list  which  is  very  long  and  very 
wide.  I  shall  read  a  list  of  articles  that  are  on  the  free  list  under  the  American  tariff  and  the  rates  of  duty 
which  these  same  articles  have  to  pay  under  the  Canadian  tariff.  I  shall  read  only  the  rates  on  goods 
coming  from  the  United  States;  the  duties  on  the  same  goods  coming  from  Great  Britain  will,  of  course 
be  substantially  lower.  ' 


Articles  free  on  American  tariff. 


Plows  

Tooth  and  disk  harrows  

Headers  

Harvesters  

Reapers  

Agricultiu'al  drills,  planters  

Threshing  machmes  

Machinery  for  usein  the  manufacture  of  sugar. 

Wagons  

Carts  


All  sorts  and  kinds  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments, or  in  parts,  including  repair  parts; 
as  well  as  animals  for  breeding  purposes. 


Biscuits. 


Bread. 


Corresponding  Canadian  rates.' 


20,  25,  and  27|  per  cent. 
17i,  25,  and      per  cent. 
20,  30,  and  32i  per  cent. 
12i,  m,  and  12*  per  cent. 
12i,  124,  and  124  per  cent. 
124,  174,  and  20  per  cent. 
20,  254,  and  274  per  cent. 
Free. 

S22,  S30,  and  S32.50,  plus  17,  224,  and  25  per  cent. 

Buggies— carriages:  Children's  carriages  and  sleighs,  mini- 
mum duty  for  open  rigs  is  -SIO;  covered,  $oO;  plus  27i,  37* 
and  42A  per  cent. 

Hoes,  20,  274,  and  30  per  cent. 

Hav  carriers,  25,  35,  and  37i  per  cent. 

Rollers,  20,  30,  and  324  per  cent. 

Hay-forks,  20,  274,  and  30  per  cent. 

Hay-loaders,  20,  30,  and  324  per  cent. 

Cultivators,  174,  25,  and  274  per  cent. 

Hand  cultivators,  2i  percent  additional. 

Feed  cutters,  20,  .j0,'and  324  per  cent. 

Potato  digger  and  other  quality  implements,  n,  o.  p.  20 
30,  and  324  per  cent.  ' 

Horserakes,  174,  25,  and  274  per  cent. 

Mowers:  I24,  124,  and  I24  per  cent. 

Manure  spreaders:  174,  25,  and  274  per  cent. 

Rakes:  20,  274,  and  30  per  cent. 

Reaping  hooks:  20,  274,  and  30  per  cent. 

Scythes:  20,  274,  and  30  per  cent. 

Not  sweetened:  20,  30,  and  324  per  cent. 

Sweetened:  20, 30,  and  30  per  cent. 

Shredded  wheat:  Not  exceeding  25  pounds,  35  per  cent' 
over  25  pounds,  274  Per  cent.  ' 
Breadstutts,  n.  0.  p.:  20,  25,  and  25  per  cent. 
Sweetened  bread:  4  cent,  plus  274,  42.V,  and  424  per  cent 


J  The  method  of  stating  these  rates  has  been  somewhat  modified  to  obviate  difficulty  in  reading. 
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Articles  tree  on  American  tariff. 


Buckwheat  

Buckwheat  flour  [ 

Cash  registers  

Linotype  and  typesetting  machines. 

Sewing  machines  

Cement  

Typewriters  

Shoe  machinery  

Cream  separators  under  $75  

Coal — Anthracite  

Coal— Bituminous  

Cocoa  

Coffee  

Corn  meal  

Cotton  

Eggs  

Fish  

Fruits  


Berries  

Furs— Fur  skins  undressed  

Gloves  (except  made  of  calfskins)  

Grease  

Fats— Vegetable,  tallow  and  oils  

Gunpowder  

Hides  

Lard  

Lard,  compound  and  substitute.     .  . 

Leather— Leather  boots  and  shoes  

Harness— Saddles  

Lemon  juice    

Lime  juice                

Fresh  beef  

Veal  

Mutton  

Pork  

Bacon  and  hams  

Meat  of  all  kinds  prepared  or  preserved . 

Cut  nails,  cut  spikes  

Horseshoe  nails  

Wrought-iron  and  steel  nails  

"Wire  staples  

Wire  nails  made  of  wrought  iron  or  steel 

Horseshoes  

Tacks  ; 

Needles  

Nuts  

Cod  liver  oil  

Oil  cake  

Cottonseed  oil  

Petroleum  ] 

Spermaceti  

Railway  bars,  T  rails   

Rennets,  raw  or  prepared  

Rye  

Rye  flour   ' 

Sago  ; 

Sago  flour  


Corresponding  Canadian  rates. 


10,  12A,  and  15  cents,  plus  5,  7i,  and  7J  per  cent 
Per  100  pounds:  35,  45,  and  50  cents. 
25,  35,  and  37i  per  cent. 
Free. 

25,  35,  and  37i  per  cent. 
14,  17,  and  17  per  cent. 
22i-,  30,  and  32^  per  cent. 
20,  32J,  and  35  per  cent. 

Free.  .  ' 

20,  25,  and  25  per  cent. 

35,  45,  and  53  cents,  plus  5,  74,  and  7h  per  cent. 

Green,  direct  or  in  bond  from"  United"  Kingdom,  per  pound- 

5,  7,  and  7  cents. 
Green,  direct  or  in  bond  from  elsewhere:  5,  7,  and  7  cents 

plus  7-\,  10,  and  10  per  cent. 
Roasted  or  ground,  directly  from  country  of  growth:  8  10 

and  10  cents.  o  .  . 

Not  directly^:  8, 10,  and  10  cents,  plus  7},  10,  and  10  per  cent. 
Per  barrel:  20,  22i,  and  25  cents,  plus  5,  7J,  and  7i  per  cent. 
I'ree. 

2,  2i-,  and  3  cents  per  dozen,  plus  5,  7J,  and  7i  per  cent. 
Cod:  J,  J,  and  1  cent. 

Mackerel:  i,  f,  and  1  cent,  plus  5,  7.\,  and  7i  per  cent. 
Herrmgs,  salted,  pickled,  per  100  pounds:  35,  45,  and  50 

cents,  plus  5,  7^,  and  7?.  per  cent. 
Cherries:  li,  I  J,  and  2  cents  per  pound,  plus  5,  73,  and  7i 

per  cent.  *     f  •   n  / 

Apples,  per  barrel:  60,  90  and  90  cents. 
Melons:  2,  2i,  and  3  cents  each,  plus  5,  73,  and  73  per  cent 
Plums,  per  bushel:  20,  20,  and  20  cents.  ' 
Dried  apples  and  other  fruits:  223,  30,  and  32-3-  cents 
Dates  and  figs,  per  100  pounds:  40,  5E 

5,  71,  and  7J  per  cent. 
Blackberries,  gooseberries,  per  pound: 

plus  5,  7J-,  and  73  per  cent. 
Raspbenies,  strawberries,  cranberries 
■  cent. 
Free. 
27 


and  55  cents,  plus 
li,  li,  and  2  cents, 
22i,  30,  and  32i  pe  r 


373,  and  423  per  cent. 
17|,  25,  and  273  per  cent, 
making  soap,  free. 


For  dressing  leather,  free;  for 


2,  2},  and  3  per  cent,  plus  5,  7J,  and  73  per  cent. 
Free. 

13,  Ih  and  2  cents,  plus  5,  73,  and  7^  per  cent. 
Cottolene:  13,  1},  and  2  cents,  plus  5,  73,  and  7i  per  cent. 
25,  35,  and  37i  per  cent. 
25,  35,  and  373  per  cent. 
223,  30,  and  .30  per  cent. 

Not  over  25  per  cent  proof  spirits,  per  gallon,  75,  75,  and 
75  cents;  and  over  25  per  cent  proof  spirits,  per  gallon  $3 
$3,  and  $3,  plus  30,  30,  and  30  per  cent. 

2,  23,  and  3  cents,  plus  5,  73,  and  7J  per  cent. 

2,  23,  and  3  cents,  plus  5,  73,  and  73  per  cent. 

2,  23,  and  3  cents,  plus  5,  73,  and  73  per  cent.  ' 

2,  2i,  and  3  cents,  plus  5,  73,  and  73  per  cent. 

Bacon:  13, 1  J,  and  2  cents,  plus  5,  74,  and  74  per  cent. 

Fluid  beef:  223,  323,  and  35  per  cent. 

Beef  tongue:  22J,  323,  and  35  per  cent. 

Beef  suet:  20,  25,  and  25  per  cent. 

Canned  meats:  22J,  323,  and  35  per  cent. 

Per  100  pounds:  30,  45,  and  50  cents,  plus  5,  73,  and  73  per 
cent. 


25,  35,  and  37J  per  cent. 


1,  2,  and  2  cents,  plus  5,  7^  and  74  per  cent. 

17i,  27i  and  30percent. 

Free. 

17J,  25,  and  25  per  cent. 

U,  2i,  and  2i  cents,  plus  5,  7J,  and  7i  per  cent. 
17i,  273,  and  30  per  cent. 

S4..50,  $6,  and  $7  per  ton,  plus  5,  73,  and  7i  per  cent. 
Free.  ^  ^ 

7,  9,  and  10  cents  per  bushel,  plus  5,  7i,  and  7J  per  cent. 
Per  barrel:  33.  45,  and  50  cents,  plus  5,  7i,  and  74  per  cent . 
22i,  32i,  and  323  per  cent.  ^  f    v-  u„  . 

per  cent. 


32i,  and  323  percent. 
},  1,  and  1  cent,  plus  5,  7i,  and  ~i 
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Corresponding  Canadian  rates. 


In  bass  or  barrels:  5  per  cent,  6^  cents  plus  7i  per  cent:  7* 

cents  plus  7i  per  cent. 
In  bulk;  5  per  cent,  4  cents  plus  7J  per  cent,  4  cents  plus  7i 

per  cent. 
Live:  20,  27J,  and  32 J  per  cent. 
Free. 

Swine:  20,  30,  and  32i  per  cent. 


22i,  32V,  and  35  per  cent. 
10,  10,  and  10  cents. 


■Free. 


Planed,  jointed  or  tongued  or  frrooved:  22J,  30,  and  32i  per 
cent.    Lumber,  sawn  or  split,  free. 


Free. 


2,  2J,  and  3  cents  plus  5,  7J,  and  7J  per  cent. 
Free. 

 \  

(The  three  rates  of  duty  are  given  in  the  above  table.) 

I  would  like  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  fact  that  wheat  flour  and  semolina  were  placed 
upon  the  free  list  by  the  Government  of  which  the  present  Government  is  the  residuary  legatee, — the 
Borden  administration.  Of  course,  in  1911  it  was  said  that  the  Liberals  were  disloyal  because  they  wanted 
to  trade  freely  with  the  United  States  in  wheat,  barley,  and  oats.  *  *  *  but  the  Government  which  came 
into  power  *  *  *  thought  it  quite  fit  and  proper,— and.  indeed,  I  heartily  agree  with  them,— to  place  these 
articles  upon  the  free  list.  Barbed  wire  is  free  on  both  sides.  Certain  unmanufactured  lumber  is  free  on 
both  sides;  but  manufactured  lumber,  even  tongued  and  grooved,  is  free  for  the  American  farmer  in  the 
northwest  plains  of  his  country,  while  it  is  taxed  as  high  as  32^  per  cent  for  the  Canadian  farmer  who  lives 
under  very  much  the  same  circumstances. 

I  regret,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  have  been  obliged  to  weary  the  House  at  this  length  with  this  long  rehearsal 
of  tariff  schedules;  but  it  was  unavoidable.  Now,  under  these  circumstances  what  does  this  House  pro- 
pose to  do?  Is  the  tariff  to  be  left  as  it  is?  Is  the  reciprocity  offer,  which  is  yet  open,  not  to  be  accepted? 
It  is  for  this  House  to  decide  how  the  Government  shall  deal  with  this  matter. 

After  the  American  War  of  the  Revolution  had  ended,  conditions  in  the  United  States  were  in  a  very 
precarious  condition.  One  State  was  jealous  of  another.  The  currency  was  debased.  There  was  financial 
distress — aye,  even  armed  rebellion  in  the  State  of  Cormecticut — and  George  Washington  made  a  speech 
in  which  he  said:  "Let  us  sot  up  a  banner  to  which  all  honest  and  wise  men  may  resort." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  propose  this  afternoon  to  set  up  a  banner  to  which  all  wise  and  honest  men  may  resort, 
in  the  form  of  this  resolution,  and  I  invite  all  those  who  agree  with  me,  no  matter  where  they  sit  in  this 
House  to  support  this  resolution.   *  *  * 

Sir  Thomas  White  (Acting  Prime  Minister).  *  *  *  The  farmer  gets  *  *  *  up  too  early  in  the 
morning,  and  his  representatives  in  this  House  get  up  too  early  in  the  morning,  to  be  caught  by  any 
want  of  confidence  motion  masquerading  in  the  guise  of  a  genuine  tariff  resolution.  *  *  *  My  hon- 
orable friend  moves  in  amendment  that  the  House  do  not  go  into  committee  of  supply;  therefore  his 
amendment  is  a  motion  of  want  of  confidence  in  the  Government  *  *  *.  While  my  honorable  friend's 
motion  is  technically  in  order,  as  an  amendment  it  is  entirely  out  of  place.  I  say  that  with  entire  respect 
to  my  honorable  friend,  because  resolutions  of  that  kind  have  been  moved  in  the  past.  But  their  efiect 
has  been  precisely  as  I  have  indicated;  they  have  always  been  regarded  and  must  be  regarded  under 
our  constitutional  system  as  a  motion  of  want  of  confidence  in  the  Government  upon  a  vital  ques- 
tion. *  *  * 

I  was  interested,  as  I  think  all  honorable  members  were,  in  the  address  of  the  honorable  member  from 
Brome  (Mr.  McMaster),  but  I  submit  to  the  House  that  while  my  honorable  friend  is  in  order,  his  amend- 
ment is  out  of  place:  that  it  is  in  substance  and  in  fact  a  want  of  confidence  motion:  that  if  adopted  would 
mean  the  defeat  of  the  Government  on  a  vital  measure,  namely,  the  provision  of  supply.  The  amendment 
should  be  voted  down. 

The  House  divided  on  the  proposed  amendment  of  Mr.  McMaster,  which  was  nega- 
tived in  the  following  division:  Yeas,  61;  nays,  115;  paired,  34. 


Articles  free  on  American  tariff. 


Salt 


Shrimps,  lobsters  

Skins  of  all  kinds ,  raw  

Swine ,  cattle,  sheep  and  all  domestic  animals 

suitable  for  human  food. 

Tallow  

Tapioca  

Tea  

Wheat  

Wheat  flour  

Semolina  

Barbed  wire  

Logs  

Timber  (round,  squared,  etc.)  

Pulp  woods  

Firewood  

Fence-posts  

Sawed  boards  

Planks,  deals,  and  other  lumber  not  further 

manufactured  than  sawed  and  planed  or 

tongued  and  grooved. 

Clapboards  

Laths  

Pickets  

Palings  

Staves  

Shingles  

Ship  timber  

Ship  planking  

Wool  of  sheep  

Camel's  hair  
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(d)  TAEirr  and  Reciprocity  Resolutions  of  the  Liberal  Party  Convention 

(Aug.  6  and  7,  1919). 

The  tariff  resolution  wHcli  was  passed  August  6,  1919,  by  the  Liberal  convention 
is  as  follows: 

That  the  best  interests  of  Canada  demand  that  substantial  reductions  of  the  burdens  of  customs  taxa-  ■ 
tion  be  made  with  a  view  to  the  accomplishing  of  two  purposes  of  the  highest  importance. 

First.  Diminishing  the  very  high  cost  of  hving,  which  presses  so  severely  on  the  masses  of  the  people. 

Second.  Reducing  the  cost  of  the  instruments  of  production  in  the  industries  based  on  the  national 
resources  of  the  Dominion,  the  vigorous  development  of  which  is  essential  to  the  progress  and  prosperity 
of  our  country. 

That,  to  these  ends,  wheat,  wheat  flour,  and  all  products  of  wheat;  the  principal  articles  of  food;  farm 
Implements  and  machinery;  farm  tractors,  mining,  flour  and  saw  mill  machinery  and  repair  parts  thereof; 
rough  and  dressed  lumber;  gasoline;  illuminating,  lubricating,  and  fuel  oils;  nets,  net  twines,  and  fisher- 
men's equipments;  cements  and  fertiUzers  should  be  free  from  customs  duties,  as  well  as  the  raw  material 
entering  into  the  same. 

That  a  revision  downward  of  the  tariff  should  be  made  whereby  substantial  reductions  should  be 
effected  in  the  duties  on  wearing  apparel  and  footwear,  and  on  other  articles  of  general  consumption 
(other  than  luxuries),  as  well  as  on  the  raw  material  entering  into  the  manufacture  of  the  same. 

That  the  British  preference  be  incrv;ased  to  50  per  cent  of  the  general  tariff. 

And  the  Liberal  Party  hereby  pledges  itself  to  implement  by  legislation  the  provisions  of  this  resolution 
when  returned  to  power. 

The  reciprocity  resolution  which  was  passed  August  7,  1919,  by  the  Liberal  con- 
vention is  as  follows: 

That  the  reciprocity  agreement  negotiated  with  the  United  States  by  the  I>iberal  Government  of  Can- 
ada in  1911  was  a  measure  which  realized  the  hopes  that  had  been  entertained  and  efforts  made  for  better 
trade  relations  between  Canada  and  the  neighboring  RepubUc  by  statesmen  of  both  poUtical  parties  in 
th."  Dominion  from  the  beginning  of  the  Dommion's  history. 

That  the  agreement  was  fair  and  just  to  both  countries  and  well  calculated  to  promote  the  good  relations 
so  desirable. 

That  the  action  of  the  Conservative  Party  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  (now  Sir)  Robert  Borden  in 
opposing  and  defeating  the  agreement  was  a  sacrifice  of  the  bsst  interests  of  Canada  for  distinctly  partisan 
ends. 

That  the  insincerity  of  the  movement  of  the  Conservative  leaders  on  that  question  has  been  abundantly 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that,  after  coining  into  office,  they  proceeded  to  make  one  of  the  very  tariff  changes 
a  denunciation  of  which  was  their  chief  ground  in  the  elections  of  1911. 

That  the  action  of  the  Conservative  leaders  in  preventing  the  consummation  of  so  excellent  an  arrange- 
ment between  the  two  countries  deserves  and  should  still  receive,  whenever  the  opportunity  occurs,  the 
severe  condemnation  of  the  Canadian  people. 

That  the  reciprocity  agreement  was  approved  in  1911  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  the  law 
giving  such  approval  still  remains  on  the  American  statute  books. 

That  if  the  proposal  lately  made  in  the  Congress  to  repeal  the  said  law  be  carried  out,  the  people  of  Canada 
will  have  no  cause  to  complain,  since  the  Americans  have  kept  the  law  unimpaired  for  the  long  term  of 
eight  years,  during  which  Canada  has  made  no  move  to  avail  herself  of  its  provisions. 

That  while,  for  these  reasons,  this  convention  can  take  no  exception  to  the  proposal  so  made  at  Washing 
ton ,  we,  as  Liberals,  again  place  on  record  our  appreciation  of  the  oliject  of  the  said  agreement  and  our  faith 
in  the  principles  of  friendly  international  relations  underlying  it.  and  we  express  our  earnest  hope  that  in 
both  countries  such  principles  will  be  upheld,  and  that  a  favorable  moment  may  come  when  there  will  be 
a  renewed  manifestation  by  the  two  Governments  of  a  desire  to  make  some  similar  arrangements. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  the  comments  on  reciprocity  made  in  speeches  in 
the  Liberal  convention: 

The  Liberal  Party  was  defeated  in  1911,  and  I  desire  to  say  to  you  Liberals  here  to-day  that  in  my  judg- 
ment no  political  party  in  the  liistory  of  the  world  ever  suffered  defeat  upon  a  more  righteous  issue— an 
issue  which  had  for  its  object  a  broadened  market  for  the  great  natural  resources  of  this  country,  a  policy 
for  15  years  desired  by  our  people,  and  one  that  would  have  unquestionably  brought  great  prosperity  to  our 
country. — Premier  George  H.  Murray,  of  Nova  Scotia,  chairman  of  convention,  in  opening  speech.  (To- 
ronto Globe,  Aug.  6,  1919.) 

I  will  not  say  anything  about  the  tariff  here.  Thirty  or  forty  speeches  have  been  made  on  the  subject 
already  in  the  resolutions  committee  (laughter]  and  there  will  \>e  50  or  60  speeches  made  here  before  this 
resolution  is  passed.  I  don't  want  to  convince  a  body  of  men  already  persuaded  that  the  elements  of  pro- 
tection in  the  tariff  of  Canada  should  be  absolutely  destroyed,  except  to  say  that  we  do  not  want  any  special 
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privileges  whatever.  We  are  as  willing  to  go  as  far  as  anybody  goes  in  the  line  of  free  trade.  So  far  as  1 
am  concerned,  I  would  be  glad  to  burn  every  customhouse  between  Canada  and  the  United  States.  [Ap- 
plause.]—Hon.  Duncan  Marshall,  minister  of  agi'iculture  of  Alberta.   (Toronto  Globe,  Aug.  7, 1919.) 

Hon.  Mr.  W.  S.  Fielding,  former  Minister  of  Finance,  who  moved  the  reciprocity 
resohition.sbelieved  that  on  the  one  question  of  better  trade  relations  with  the  United 
States  all  Canadians  should  be  al^le  to  unite.  He  related  the  history  of  reciprocity 
from  1854  onward,  telling  how  all  Canada  had  been  once  united  on  the  policy,  how 
the  United  States  had  refused  to  accept  the  olive  branch  held  out  until  better  counsels 
prevailed,  and  he  and  Hon.  William  Paterson  had  been  able  to  negotiate  a  more 
advantageous  trade  agreement.  When  he  had  unfolded  the  proposals  in  the  House 
there  had  been  applause  both  from  the  Liberal  side  and  the  Conservative  side. 

That  agreement,  which  could  not  be  assailed  on  its  merits,  was  attacked  by  all  sorts  of  foolish  cries 

*  *  *;  the  phrase  "no  truck  or  trade  with  the  Yankees,"   *  *  *  more  than  anything  else  *  *  *. 
Every  man  who  looks  back  will  find  something  which  with  the  wider  knowled-'e  that  comes  later  he 

will  wish  he  had  not  done.  If  in  the  long  course  of  my  puWic  life  I  ever  did  anything  which  1  had  faith  in 
at  the  time  and  believed  in  sincerely,  and  believe  in  just  as  sincerely  to-day,  it  was  the  signing  of  the  reci- 
procity agreement  with  the  United  States.  [Applause.] 

It  has  stood  the  test  of  time.  It  has  stood  criticism,  and  the  men  who  condemned  it  have  paid  us  the 
compliment  of  trying  to  obtain  during  the  past  few  years  the  excellent  features  of  the  reciprocity  agree 
ment.  We  were  told  that  if  trade  went  north  and  south  instead  of  east  and  west  the  very  rails  ol  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  would  go  rusty.   Free  wheat,  they  said,  would  destroy  the  railways  of  Canada 

*  *  *. 

There  is  a  motion  now  before  the  House  in  the  United  States  for  the  repeal  of  the  reciprocity  act  of  Canada, 
and  if  it  were  passed  to-morrow  we  would  have  no  right  to  complain.  But  I  hope  there  '^"11  come  a  time 
soon  when  there  will  be  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  Go  .  ernments  tliat  will  adopt  an  agreement 
whose  objects  will  be  better  trade  relations  between  the  neighboring  Republic  and  the  Dominion. 

(e)  United  States  tariff  rates  under  tariff"  of  1913  on  articles  included  in  reciprocity 

agreement  of  1911. 

["N.  s.  p.  f."  means  "not  speoiflcally  provided  for"  in  other  items  quoted  in  this  table.] 


Article. 


Tariff  rate. 


Reci- 
procity. 


Tariff  of  1913. 


SCHEDtlLE  A. 

Live  animals: 

Swine,  cattle,  sheep,  and  all  other  domesticlive  animals 
suitable  for  human  food. 

Horses  and  mules  

Animals  brought  in  for  breeding;  immigi'ants'  teams; 
wild  animals  for  zoos. 

All  other,  n.  s.  p.  f  

Poultry: 

Live  

Dead,  or  prepared  

Wlieat: 

Imported  from  a  country  admitting  United  States 
wheat,  wheat  flour,  and  semolina  free. 

Rye  

Oats  

Barley  

Buclra'heat  

Peas,  dried,  edible — 

In  bulk  or  in  barrels,  sacks,  or  similar  packages... 

In  cartons,  papers,  or  other  similar  packages. I  

Beans,  dried,  edible  

Corn  or  maize  

Hay. 


Straw  

Cowpeas  

Fresh  ve:etables: 

Potatoes  imported  from  a  country  admitting  United 
States  potatoes  free. 

Onions  

Beans  

Beets  

Garlic  

Peas  

Sweet  corn  

All  other  vegetables  in  their  natural  state,  n.  s.  p.  f  


Free. . . 


.do- 
.do. 


.do- 

.do. 
.do. 


..do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 

.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


..do. 


.do- 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Free. 

10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Free. 

10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

1  cent  per  pound. 

2  cents  per  pound. 

Free. 
Do. 

6  cents  per  bushel. 
l.S  cents  per  bushel. 
Free. 

10  cents  per  bushel. 
J  cent  per  pound. 
2')  cents  per  bushel. 
Free. 

$2  per  ton. 

50  cents  per  ton. 

10  cents  per  bushel. 

Free. 

20  cents  per  bushel. 
25  cents  per  bushel. 
5  per  cent  ad  valorem 
1  cent  per  pound. 
10  cents  per  bushel. 
15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Do. 
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(e)  United  States  tariff  rates  under  tariff  of  1913  on  art  icles  included  in  reciprocitu 

agreement  of  7-9) J— Continued. 


SCHEDULE  A— continued. 

Fresh  fruits: 

Apples,  peaches,  quinces,  cherries,  plums,  and  pears... 

Berries,  edible  

Cranlierries  ] . 

Grapes  in  barrels  or  other  packages  

All  other  fniits  or  berries,  n.  s."p.  f.,  except  lemons, 

orantres,  limes,  grapefruit,  shaddocks,  pomelos,  and 

pineapples. 
Dried  fruits: 

Apples,  peaches,  pears,  and  apricots,  dried,  desiccated, 
or  evaporated. 
Dairy  products: 

Butter   

Cheese  

Fresh  milk  and  cream  '  ] ' 

E  srt'S  of  barnyard  fowl  in  the  shell  

Honey 


Cottonseed  oil  

Seeds: 

Cotton,  grass,  timothy,  clover,  cauliflower,  celery, 

mustard,  sare,  supar-lieet  seed. 

Flaxseed  or  linseed  and  other  oil  seeds,  n.  s.  p.  f  

Poppy  seed  

Mushroom  spawn,  spinach  seed,  caraway  seed  

Anise  seed  

Boet,  carrot,  corn  sa'ad,  parsley,  parsnip,  radish, 

turnip,  and  rutabaga  seed  (except  sugar  beet). 

Cabbage,  collard,  kale,  and  kolil-rabi  seed  

Eggplant  and  pepper  seed  

Seeds  of  all  kinds,  n.  s.  p.  f.,  not  including  flower  seeds. 
Fish: 

Fish  in  tin  packages,  e.xcept  shellfish  and  fish  packed 
in  oil. 

Fish,  skinned  or  boned  

All  other  fish,  including  shellfish,  except  fish  packed 
in  oil. 

Fi.sh  oil: 

Whale  oil  

Sperm  oil  .  \ .  .  . .  .  . 

Cod  and  cod  liver  oil  ][[[.[.[[.. 

Seal,  herring,  sod,  and  other  fish  oil,  n.  s.  p.  f  

Salt  


Mineral  waters,  natural,  not  in  bottles  or  jugs  

Timber,  hewn,  sided,  or  squared  otherwise  than  by  saw- 
ing, and  round  timber  for  spars  or  wharves. 
Sawed  boards,  planks,  deals,  and  other  lumber  not  further 

manufactured  than  sawed. 
Paving  posts,  railroad  ties,  and  telephone,  trolley,  electric 

light,  and  telegraph  poles  of  cedar  or  other. 
Wooden  staves  not  further  manufactured  than  listed  or 
jointed  and  stave  bolts. 

Pickets  and  pa.ings  

Plaster  rock  or  gypsum,  crude,  not  ground..!!!."!!."!!!.'!!! 
Mica: 

Unmanufactured — 

Valued  at  not  above  1.5  cents  per  pound  

Valued  above  15  cents  per  nound  

Ground  or  bolted  

Feldspar: 

Crude  

Powdered  or  ground  

Asbe:^to^,  not  further  manufactured  than  ground  

Fluorspar,  crude,  not  ground  

Glycerin,  crude,  not  purified  

Talc,  ground,  bolted  or  precipitated,  naturally  or  artificial- 
ly, not  for  toilet  use. 

Sulphate  of  soda,  or  salt  cake;  and  soda  ash  

E.xtracts  of  hemlock  bark  

Carbon  electrodes  

Brass  in  bars  and  rods,  not  less  than  (j  feet  in  length,  or  brass 

strips,  sheets,  plates,  not  polished,  etc. 
Cream  separators: 

Valued  at  not  exceeding  $75  

Valued  at  more  than  $75  


Free. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 


..do... 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 

.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


..do... 


.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


10  cents  per  bushel. 
i  cent  per  quart. 
]  0  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
2'>  cents  per  cubic  foot. 
Free. 


.do. 
.do. 


1  cent  per  pound. 


21  cents  per  pound. 
20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Free. 
Do. 

10  cents  per  gallon. 
Free. 

Do. 

20  cents  per  bushel. 
15  cents  per  bushel. 

1  cent  per  pound. 

2  cents  per  pound. 

3  cents  per  pound. 

6  cents  per  pound. 
10  cents  per  pound. 
5  cents  per  pound. 

15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

3  cent  per  pound. 
Free. 


5  cents  per  gallon. 
8  cents  jjer  gallon. 
Free. 

3  cents  per  gallon. 
Free. 

8  cents  per  gallon. 
Free. 

Do. 

10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Free. 
Do. 

10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


4  cents  per  pound. 

25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Free. 

20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Free. 

SI. 50  per  ton. 

1  cent  per  pound. 

15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Free. 
Do. 

25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


Free. 

I  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
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(e)  United  States  tariff  rates  under  tariff  of  191 S  on  articles  included  in  reciprocity 

agreement  of  1911 — Continued. 


Article. 


Tariff  rate. 


Reci- 
procity. 


Tariff  of  1913. 


SCHEDULE  .A.— continued. 

Rolled  iron  or  steel  sheets,  or  plates: 

No.  14  gauge  or  thinner — common  or  black  

No.  14  ?au?e  or  thinner,  smoothed,  galvanized  or  coated 
with  metals. 

Crucible  cast-steel  wire  valued  at  not  less  than  6  cents  per 
pound. 

Galvanized  iron  or  steel  wire,  Nos.  9, 12, 13,  wire  gauge,  com- 
monly used  for  fen.-:"ing. 

Galvanized  iron  or  steel  wire,  Nos.  9,  12,  13,  wire  gauge, 
other  than  fencing. 

Typecasting  and  typesetting  machines  and  parts  thereof. . . 

Barbed  fencing  wire  of  iron  or  steel,  galvanized  or  not  

Coke 


Rolled  round  wire  rods  in  coil,  iron  or  steel,  §  incK  to  No.  6 
gauge. 

Made  by  the  crucible  electric  or  cementation  process. . 

Pulp  of  wood,  ground  or  chemical  

Printing  paper" and  decalcoraania  paper,  not  printed,  val- 
ued at  not  above  4  cents  per  pound. 


Free   12  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

do....  lo  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

...do   Do. 

do  j  Free. 

do  j  1.5  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

...do   Free. 

do   Do. 

do   Do. 

do   10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


-do          1.5  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

.do.i...l  Free. 2 
.do   Do. 


Article. 


All  other  paper  and  paper  board,  valued  at 
not  above  4  cents  per  pound: 

Pulpboard,  in  rolls,  not  laminated  

Paper,  uncoated,  gummed,  or  decorated 

otherwise  than  by  lithograph. 
Grea«e-proof  paper,  not  partially  trans- 
parent. 

Wrapping  paper  


SCHEDULE  B. 


Fresh  meats  of  all  kinds  except  game  

Bacon  and  hams  not  in  tins  or  jars  

Meats  prepared  or  preserved  in  any  way,  ex- 
cept canned  meats. 

Canned  meats  

Canned  poultry  

Extract  of  meat: 

Fluid  

Not  fluid  

Lard  and  compounds  thereof,  and cottolene.  - 

Cotton  and  animal  stearin  

Tallow  

Egg  yolk  

Egg  albumen: 

Dried  

Frozen  or  liquid  

Blood  albumen  

Fish  (except  shellfish)  packed  in  oil  in  tin 
boxes  or  cans: 

Weighing  over  20  to  30  ounces  

Weighing  over  12  to  20  ounces  

Weigliing  12  ounces  or  less  

Weighing  36  ounces  or  more,  or  in  bottles, 
jars,  or  kegs. 
Vegetables  in  cans  or  airtight  packages: 

Beans  and  peas  

Mushrooms  and  truffles  

All  other  camied  vegetables  


Taritl"  rate. 


Reciprocity. 


Free... 
....do. 


.do. 
.do. 


1-;  cents  per  pound  

 do  

 do  


20  per  cent  ad  valorem 
 do  


.do. 
.do. 


11  cents  per  pound  

 do  

40  cents  per  100  pounds, 
1%  per  cent  ad  valorem . 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


5  cents  per  package  

4  cents  per  package  

2  cents  per  package  

30  per  cent  ad  valorem 


Tariff  of  1913. 


5  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Do. 

2.5  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Free. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

2  cents  per  pound. 

5  cents  per  pound. 
10  cents  per  pound. 
Free. 

Do. 

Do. 

10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

3  cents  per  pound. 
1  cent  per  pound. 
Free. 


25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


\\  cents  per  pound         1  cent  per  pound. 

 do   21  cents  per  pound. 

 do   25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

'  Wood  pulp,  paper,  or  board  adrmttedfree  into  the  United  .States,  under  thereciprocitv  agreement,  only 
on  the  condition  precedent  that  no  export  charge  or  prohibition  or  restriction  of  exportation  had  been 
imposed  upon  such  pulp,  paper,  or  board,  or  upon  the  wood  used  in  its  manu.'acture. 

2  As  amended  by  war  revenue  act,  1916,  sec.  600. 
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(e)  United  States  tariff  rates  under  tariff  of  191.3  on  articles  included  in  reciprocity  agree- 
ment of  1911 — Continued. 


Article. 


SCHEDULE  B— continued. 

Wlieat  flour  and  .■;emolina  imported  froin  a 
country  admitting  TTnited  States  wheat, 
flour,  and  semolina  free;  and  rve  flour. 

Oatmeal  and  rolled  oats  


Corn  meal . 


Barley  malt. 


Barley,  pot,  pearled,  and  patent  

Buckwheat  flour  

Split  peas,  dried  1  ^ 

Prepared  cereal  foods,  made  of  wheat '. 


Prepared  cereal  foods,  n.  s.  p.  f...!  

Bran  middlincs  and  other  wheat  products 
used  for  animal  food. 

Oat  hulls  

Screenines  

Other  offals  of  grain  used  for  animal  food -  . ' 

Macaroni  and  vermicelli  

Biscuits  and  wafers,  sweetened  bu't'not  con- 
tainiuK  chocolate,  confectionery,  etc. 

Cakes,  sweetened  

Biscuits,  wafers,  cakes,  and  other  baked  ar- 
ticles combined  with  chocolate,  confec- 
tionery, etc. 

Candied  orange  or  lemon  peel  

Candied  citron  peel  _  _ 

Comfits,  sweetmeats,  and  candied  fruits'.'.'.'. '. . 

Sugar  candy  and  all  confectionery,  n.  s.  p.f.: 

Valued  at  1.5  cents  per  pound  or  less  

Valued  at  more  than  15  cents  per  pound. 

Maple  sugar  and  maple  sirup  

Pickles,  including  pickled  nuts;  sauces  and 
fish  paste  or  sauce. 

Fruit  juices  and  fruit  sirups  

Mineral  waters,  natural  and  imitations',' in' 
bottles  or  iugs: 
Containing  not  more  than  \  pint. 


Containing  i  pint  to  1  pint... 
Containing  1  pint  to  1  quart. 


Containing  more  than  1  quart..  . 
Essential  oils: 

Orange  and  lemon  

Peppermint  

Mace  oil                  

All  ether,  n.  s.  p.  f  

Grape  vines:  Gooseberry,  raspberry,'  and 
currant  bushes. 

Farm  wagons  and  finished  parts  thereof  

Plows,  harrows,  harvesters,  planters,  cuit'i- 

vators,  threshing  machines  and  parts,  etc. 
Fodder  or  feed  cutters,  and  windmills,  and 

parts  thereof. 
Farm  engines,  hav  loaders,  potato  diggers, 
feed  cutters,  and  parts,  etc. 

Grindstones  of  sandstone,  not  mounted  

Building  stone,  except  marble,  breccia  and 

onyx,  immanufactured,  not  dressed. 
Roofing  slates  


Vitrified  paving  blocks,  not  ornamented; 

paving  blocks  of  stone. 

Paving  blocks  of  stone   

Oxide  of  iron,  as  a  color  ]  ^  ^ 

Asbestos   manufactuies:  Yarn  or  woven 

fabrics. 

Asbestos  manufactures,  n.  s.  p.  f  

Printing  ink  

Pocketknives  and  penknives: 

Valued  at  not  more  than  .SI  per  dozen. .  . 

Valued  at  more  than  $1  per  dozen  


Tariff  rate. 


Reciprocity. 


.50  cents  per  barrel . 


50  cents  per  100 
pounds. 

12V  cents  per  100 
povmds. 

45  cents  per  100 
poimds. 

\  cent  per  pound  

 do  

7i  cents  per  bushel.. 

VJ\  per  cent  ad  va- 
lorem. 

 do  


12i    cents    per  100 
pounds. 

 do  

 do  

 do  

1  cent  per  poimd  

25  per  cent  ad  valorem 


.do. 


32i  per  cent  ad  va- 
lorem. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


 do  

 do  

1  cent  per  pound  

32^  per  cent  ad  valorem 

17J-  per  cent  ad  valorem 


.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
-do.. 
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Free. 


30  cents 
pounds. 
Free. 


per  100 


7V  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

 do  

 do  

 do  

17i  per  cent  ad  valorem 

22^  per  cent  ad  valorem 
15  per  cent  ad  valorem 

20  per  cent  ad  valorem, 

 do  


5  cents  per  100  poimds 
12J  per  cent  ad  valorem 

55  cents  per  100  square 
feet. 

17i  per  cent  ad  valorem 


-do. 


21\  per  cent  ad  valorem 
....do  


.do. 


n\  per  cent  ad  valorem 

27J  per  cent  ad  valorem 
 do  


25   cents   Per  bushel 

(34  pounds). 
1  cent  per  poimd. 
Free. 

20  cents  per  bushel. 
Free. 

1.5  per  cent  ad  valorem 
Free. 

8  cents  per  100  poimds. 
10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
1  cent  per  pound. 
Free. 

1.5'  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

1  cent  per  pound. 

2  cents  per  pound. 

20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

2  cents  per  pound. 

25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

3  cents  per  pound. 

25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

70  cents  per  gallon. 

10   cents    per  dozea 

bottles. 
15   cents    per  dozen 

bottles. 
20    cents    per  dozen 

bottles. 
18  cents  per  gallon. 

10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
25  cents  per  poimd. 
6  cents  per  pound. 
20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Free. 
Do. 

20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Free. 

SI. .50  per  ton. 
3  cents  per  cubic  foot. 

10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
55  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
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(e)  United  States  tariff  rates  U7icler  tariff  of  1913  on  articles  included  iji  reciprocity  agree- 
ment of  1911 — Continued. 


Article. 


Tariff  rate. 


Reciprocity. 


Tariff  of  1913. 


SCHEDULE  B — Continued. 


Scissors  and  sliears  

Knives  and  forks  for  household  purposes  and 
table  steels: 

Without  handles  

"With  handles  

Bells  and  gongs;  brass  comers  and  rules  for 
printers. 

Plumbing  fixtures  for  bathrooms,  bath  and 
laundry  tubs  and  sinks: 
Of  earthenware  and  crockery  ware,  in- 
cluding semiporco  lain,  not  enamoled,  etc. 
Painted,  colored,  enameled  or  dec- 
orated, etc. 
Of  other  earthy  or  mineral  substances, 
n.  s.  p.t.,  not  decorated. 

Decorated  in  any  manner  

Of  metal  

Tubs  of  slate  

Brass  band  instruments  

Ciocks  and  clock  cases  of  stoneware  and 
earthenware,  nonvitrified: 
Plam  white,  yellow,  brown,  red,  or  black, 

not  painted  or  ornamented. 
Paint  ^d,  colored, tinted, enameled,  gilded, 
or  ornamented. 
Clocks  and  clock  cases  of  china,  porcelain, 
bisque,  parian,  and  vitrified  ware: 
Plain  white  or  brown,  not  painted  or 

ornamented. 
Painted,    colored,    tinted,  enameled, 
gilded,  or  ornamented. 
Clocks,  n.  s.  p.  f..  watches,  watch  keys,  clock 
keys,  cases,  and  movements. 

Time  recorders  

Printers'  wooden  cases  and  cabinets  for 
holding  type. 

Wood  flour  

Cances  and  small  boats  of  wood,  not  power 
boats. 

Feathers,  crude,  not  dressed,  colored,  or  manu- 

fa ctured. 
Antiseptic  surgical  dressings: 

Made  of  cotton  

Made  of  flax,  hemp,  or  other  vegetable 
fiber,  or  of  wool. 
Surgical  trusses,  pessaries,  and  suspensory 
bandages  made  of  leather. 

Made  of  India  rubber  or  gutta-percha  

Plate  glass,  not  beveled,  in  sheets  7  to  25 
square  feet: 
Fluted,  rolled,  ribbed  or  rough- 
Weight  less  than  100  pounds  per  100 

square  feet. 
Weight  more  than  100  pounds  per  100 
■souare  feet. 

Ground,  smoothed,  or  obscured  

Cast  polished  plate  glass: 

Unsilvered  

Silvered  

Bent,  ground,  obscured,  colored,  or 
decorated. 

Automobiles,  valued  at  S2,000  or  more;  and 
automobile  bodies. 

Automobiles,  valued  at  less  than  S2,000; 
parts  of  automobiles,  except  tiros. 

Motor  cycles,  and  finished  parts  thereof,  ex- 
cept tires. 

Iron  or  steel  digesters,  for  pulp  mills  

Musical  instrument  cases  

Fancy  cases  or  boxes,  satchels,  card  cases, 
pockotbooks,  of  leather,  unfitted. 
Permanently  fitted  or  furnished  with 
traveling,  drinking,  etc.,  sets. 


27^  per  cent  ad  valorem 


.do. 
.do. 
-do. 


32^  per  cent  ad  valorem 
 do  


-do. 


 do  

....do  

 do  

22^  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

27J  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
 do  


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
-do. 


22  J  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
..:..do  


12J  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


17Jper  centadvalorem. 
 do  


.do. 
-do. 


25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

 do  

.....do  


.do. 
.do. 
-do. 


30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

 do  

 do  


27.\pcr  cent  ad  valorem. 
30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
 do  


.do. 


30  per  Cent  ad  valorem. 

25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


Do. 

40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

55  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Do. 

Free. 

15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

1  cent  per  square  foot. 
1  cent  per  pound. 

12  cents  per  square  foot. 

Do. 

13  cents  per  square  foot. 
4  per  cent  ad  valorem 

additional. 
45  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

25  uer  cent  ad  valorem. 

20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
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(e)  United  States  tariff  rates  under  tariff  of  1913  on  articles  included  in  reciprocity  agree- 

ment  of  1911 — Continued. 


Tariff 
Par. 
(1913.) 


143 
143 
647 

647 


647 
647 

647 


647 
518 


451 


Article. 


SCHEDULE  C. 

Aluminum: 

In  crude  form  

In  plates,  sheets,  bars,  and  rods  

Laths  

Shingles  

Sawed  boards,  planks,  deals  and  other 
lumber: 

Planed  or  finished  on  one  side  

Planed  or  finished  on  one  side  and 
ton^ied  and  grooved  or  planed  on  two 
sides. 

Planed  or  finished  on  two  sides  and 
tongued  and  grooved  or  planed  on 
'three  sides. 

Planed  or  finished  on  four  sides  

Iron  ore,  including  manganiferous  iron  ore, 

and  dross  from  pyrites. 
Coal  slack  or  culm,  smaller  than  i-inch  screen 


Tarifi  rate. 


Reciprocity. 


5  cents  per  pound  

8  cents  per  pound  

10  cents  per  thousand 

pieces. 
30  cents  per  thousand. . 

50  cents  per  thousand 
feet. 

75  cents  per  thousand 
feet. 

$1.12J  per  thousand 
feet. 

?1.59  per  thousand  feet 
10  cents  per  long  ton. 

15  cents  per  long  ton. 


Tariff  of  1913. 


2  cents  per  pound. 
^  (Sints  per  pound. 
Free. 

Do. 


Do. 
Do. 

Do. 


Do. 
Do. 

Do. 


(/)  Imports  into  the  United  States  in  1918  upon  which  rates  of  reciprocity  agreement  of 
1911  -were  hirer  than  United  States  rates. 

[Based  on  Tables  3  and  9,  Foreign  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  United  States,  1918.] 


United  States  tariff 
paragraph. 


186.  

229, 187  

229  

192  

188..  . 

213  

209  

197  

208  

198,  208,  209,215 
217  

219  

195  

190  

206  

212  

210  

44  

170  

74  

77  

76  

69  

81  

105,  109  

114  

110,  113  

320  

205  

212  


Article. 


SCHEDULE  A. 

Imports  free  in  reciprocity  agreement,  but  not  free  in  tar  if  of  ISl.'!. 

Horses  and  mules  

Live  poultry  and  other  live  animals,  n.  s.  p.  f.,  except  cattle,  swine, 

sheep,  and  other  domestic  food  animals. 

Poultry,  dead  or  prepared  

Oats  

Barley  

Straw  

Peas,  dried  

Beans  

Onions  .'  

All  other  fresh  vegetables  except  potatoes  

Fresh  and  dried  fruits:  Apples,  peaches,  quinces,  cherries,  plums, 

pears,  prunes,  prunelles,  etc. 

Grapes  

Butter  

Cheese  

Honey  

Vegetable  and  other  garden  seeds,  except  flower  seeds  

Fish,  skinned  or  boned,  and  fish  in  tin  packages,  except  shellfish  or  fish 

packed  in  oil. 

Seal,  whale,  and  fish  oils,  except  cod  or  cod  liver  oil  

Paving  posts,  railroad  ties,  and  telephone,  trolley,  electric  light,  and 
telegraph  poles. 

Plaster  rock  or  gypsum,  crude,  not  groimd  

Mica,  unmanufactured  

Fluorspar,  crude,  not  ground  

Talc,  ground  or  prepared  '.  v  

Carbon  electrodes  

Rolled  iron  or  .steel  .sheets  or  plates,  number  14  gauge  or  thinner  

Galvanized  iron  or  steel  wire,  Nos.  9,  12,  13,  wire  gauge,  other  than  for 
feu'ing. 

Wire  rods  

Pulpboard,  in  rolls,  not  laminated  

Total  above  items  

Hay  

Flaxseed  or  linseed  

Grand  total  schedule  A  


1918 
imports. 


Dollars. 
443,017 
370, 195 

1  60,000 
1,9J0,473 
1  770,000 
33, 224 
253, 757 
444,596 
14,364 
806,977 
1(10, 484 

385 
213,688 
2(),3.53 
1,928 
340, 822 
560,690 

169,818 
347,910 

1  170,000 
45, 298 
2,843 
198,229 
1  30,000 
I  4,000 
1  300 

401,206 
1,377,291 


9,187,848 
4, 582, 631 
16,375,622 


30, 146, 101 


1  Kstimated.  Estimates  based  on  figures  in  Tables  3  and  9.  Foreign  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the 
United  States,  1918;  and  in  Table  20,  exports  of  Canadian  produce  during  fiscal  year  ended  Mar.  31,  1918, 
trade  of  Canada,  1918. 
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(J)  Imports  into  the  United  States  in  1918  upon  which  rates  of  reciprocity  agreement  of 
1911  were  lower  than  United  States  rates — Continued. 


United  States  tariff 
paragraph. 


Article. 


SCHEDULES  B  AND  C. 

Imports  entering  at  loit  er  duties  under  agreement  rates  than  under  present 

rates. 


201   Egg  yolk  

199   Canned  mushrooms  and  truffles  

200   All  other  canned  vegetables,  except  beans  and  peas  

190   Barley,  pot,  pearled,  and  patent  

178   Maple  sugar  and  maple  sirup  

249   Mineral  waters,  in  bottles  or  jugs  containing  not  more  than  1  pint  

46   Essential  oils,  orange  and  lemon  

46   All  other  essential  oils  

100   Grindstones  of  sandstone,  not  mounted  

128   Pocket  knives  and  penknives  

128  i  Scissors  and  shears  

130  1  Knives  and  forks  for  household  purposes,  with  handles  , 

79  1  Plumbing  fixtures  for  bathrooms — sanitary  earthenware,  basins,  sinks, 

etc. 

161   Clocks,  watches,  and  parts  thereof  

347   Feathers,  crude  


Total  schedules  B  and  C. 
Grand  total  all  articles. . . 


'  Estimated.  Estimates  based  on  figures  in  Tables  .3  and  9,  Foreign  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the 
United  States,  1918;  and  in  Table  20,  exports  of  Canadian  produce  during  fiscal  year  ended  Mar.  31, 1918, 
trade  of  Canada,  1918. 
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